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LUMBER = 


This recently completed yard of the Foster Lumber Co. at Ordway, Colo., 
typifies the new era in retail merchandising of lumber. Top picture shows 
entire front of the Foster yard; bottom, a close-up of the office building 


{ READ ABOUT IT ON PAGE 34 } 
















































for real co-operation 


Repeat orders, year after year, prove that Winton's 
high standards of quality satisfy the buyers—and that 
Winton's helpful co-operation and service meet every 


need of the dealers. 


} 


merit your further orders. 


WE'RE ANXIOUS TO PROVE IT! 


WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Company, Gibbs, Idaho: 


You can order your require- 
ments in Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, White 
Spruce, Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles from Winton and forget it. Win- 
ton will serve you promptly and in a way that will 


| SPRUCE MILLS: The Pes Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, Manitoba, 


WINTON LIME? SUES C0 
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PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Ewauna Box Company, Klamath Falls, 


Oregon — Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Montana. 
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Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 


General Sales Office: BORDEAUX, WASH. 


Mill A~ Bordeaux, Wash. 


Milt 8 —Malone,:Wash- 


| MUMBY MIXED CARS 


EW construction, modernizing and repairs have con- 


tinued to expand and increase through the year 
the volume for 1936 should be more than doubled. 


rural market is decidedly worth cultivating. 


In going after all this new business in your community. 
Mumby’s Mixed Car Service can be a real help to you with 
a wide assortment of items in popular demand, backed by 
Mumby’s established reputation for dependable quality and 


prompt, careful attention to dealers’ wants. 


You'll find it profitable to offer your trade Mumby’s New 


End-Matehed Lumber which builds better structures and 
saves labor and material; Red Cedar Shingles for roofs 
that need repair; Sustained Mumby Quality Dimension. 
Siding, Framing, Boards and the many other Mumby items 
in Douglas Fir, Western Red Cedar and West Coast 
Hemlock. 

For information about Mumby stock or service 

write, phone, or wire our nearest representative: 

ILLINOIS: Chicago Territory: Fraser- COLORADO & WYOMING Henshaw, 
DeSale Lbr. Co., 11 So. La Salle St., Eliwanger-McCaddon, 1301 Wazee St. 
Chicago; P. Paddock, Springfield; A. W. Denver, Colo. 

Pearsall, Peoria. TEXAS: S. H. Marks, Dallas, Guy M. 


Louis 
7823 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS and S&t. 
Territory: Hopkins Lumber Co., 
Greensfelder Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 


NORTHWESTERN IOWA and Sioux City 


Territory: Thos. Mould Lbr. Co., Sioux 
City. 
MICHIGAN: Claude G. Wirick Lumber 


Co., 402 Hanselman Bldg., Kalamazoo; 
Lloyd Milliken, 1191 Burlingame Ave., 
Detroit. 

MINNESOTA: P. H. Betzer, 300 Wilmac 
Bidg., Minneapolis. 

NORTH DAKOTA and Northwestern Min- 


nesota: Murfin & Trace, Fargo. 
SO. DAKOTA: L. W. Armin, Sioux 
Falls, 


Chisolm, Amarillo, Northwest Texas and 


Eastern New Mexico. 
INDIANA: C. G. 


NORTHERN INDIANA: 
rick Lbr. Co., 402 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Goss, 


NEBRASKA: Prestegaard Lumber Co., 
Lincoln. 

IOWA, MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLA- 
HOMA: Gunter Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

WISCONSIN: A. F. Krapfel, Madison; 
W. A. Schneider, Plankinton Bldg. 
Milwaukee; Ben Nuzum Lumber Co. 
Tomah. 


Farmers 
have money to spend for needed improvements and _ the 


Indianapolis. 


Claude G. 
Hanselman 


and 
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Bldg.. 
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Tariff, NRA, Salesmanship, Good Construction, 
Trade-at-Home, Housing Act 


HILE THE lumber industry gen- 

erally—the West Coast division 
particularly—feels that it has been 
dealt a heavy blow in the United 
States-Canadian trade agreement, just 
at a time when the outlook was be- 
coming a little brighter, it is interest- 
ing to note the evident determination 
to carry on in spite of this additional 
obstacle placed in the way. While 
there is a bitter feeling of resentment 
over the apparent indifference of the 
Government toward the welfare of a 
great industry — one of the largest em- 
ployers of labor—and its utter failure 
to heed constructive suggestions as to 
how a fair and satisfactory settlement 
of the lumber tariff could be reached, 
lumbermen will adjust themselves to 
the situation, just as they have done 
in the past, and continue their en- 
deavor to serve acceptably the needs 
of the public. As the first shock of the 
blow passes and a calm analysis is 
made some encouragement is found 
in the thought that effects may not 
be as disastrous as was at first feared. 
In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from the West Coast is this 
interesting comment: “Imports of fir 
and hemlock under the reduced tariff 
are limited to 250,000,000 feet annually. 
This is one year’s production for one 
big plant. It is less than one percent 
of the annual consumption of lumber 
prior to 1930. It is less than two per- 
cent of this year’s production in the 
United States. The duty on this 250,- 
000,000 feet will be $2 a thousand, 
which is the highest duty the industry 
enjoyed at any time from 1897 to 
1933. Much of the time there was no 
duty and at no time was there an im- 
port quota on lumber. The trade 
agreement opens Canadian markets to 
American fruits, which will be shipped 
in wooden boxes manufactured by 
American sawmills, and other things 
will work the same way. Of course, 
the situation is not a happy one, but I 
don’t believe it will be helped by 
statements that the reduced tariff is 
going to put the mills out of business 
because of prices that will not return 
cost of production. This will tend to 
weaken the market.” Other com- 
ments from the West Coast indicate 
a feeling of satisfaction that injury to 
the lumber industry is mitigated by 
the quota and by the measure of pro- 
tection afforded the shingle division. 
While reports indicate satisfaction 
among Canadian lumbermen with the 
agreement and their hope of greatly 
increasing their shipments to the 
United States, from other sources 
there seems to be as vigorous criticism 


of the pact as has developed on this 
side of the border, this opposition be- 
lieving that the treaty “obtains too 
little for Canada while giving too 
much to the United States.” There is 
a determination by this opposition to 
block ratification of the agreement by 
the Canadian Parliament. 


* * *K * 


EMBERS OF the Lumber & Allied 

Products Institute, Los Angeles, in 
a recent bulletin from their secretary, 
were faced with this highly important 
question: “Why Not Play Ball With 
Your Friends?” with the following inter- 
rogatory comment: “If you are a retail 
lumber merchant, why not confine your 
purchases to wholesale sources which you 
are sure are not selling to contractors and 
unethical dealers either directly or via 
third parties? Ask them: ‘If you sell to 
retail lumber merchants, why not con- 
fine your solicitation and sale to sound, 
well financed, reputable retail operators 
who are endeavoring to maintain prof- 
itable conditions in the distribution end 
of the business?’ Tell them that this is 
your policy!” The secretary closed his 
bulletin with this center shot: “You can 
not hurt the other fellow without hurting 
yourself.” This is straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk and it is eminently sound. 


* kK KX * 


RIZONA RECENTLY promoted a 
“trade-at-home” week during which 
signatures were secured to this pledge: 
“T attest my faith in Arizona and its in- 
dustry. I pledge myself, other factors 
being equal, to give preference to produce 
grown in Arizona, made in Arizona, dis- 
tributed through Arizona firms.” Com- 
menting on this, Secretary Chris Totten 
of the Arizona Retail Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, said: “The only 
loophole in this pledge is ‘other factors 
being equal.’ When the purchaser com- 
pares the prices of the local and foreign 
dealer will he take into account the fact 
that he pays the foreign dealer cash, while 
the local dealer carries his account; that 
the local dealer employs local labor, pays 
local. taxes and supports local organiza- 
tions, churches and schools? I am afraid 
he will not.” He then referred to a re- 
cent large purchase of lumber by one of 
Arizona’s most important industries 
where the local dealer was forced to meet 
the exact dollars and cents price of the 
foreign source and probably delivered a 
better grade and quality than would have 
been given by the outside concern, and 
said: “This causes me to be just a little 
bit skeptical and have a faint suspicion 
that a cup is being mixed for others by 
those who will refuse to drink it them- 
selves.” Yea, verily. 


HILE THERE are many places 

where facilities of the National 
Housing Act are not being made available, 
perhaps because of the antagonistic atti- 
tude of the banks or other lending agencies 
or the inefficiency of local administrative 
agencies, or for lack of aggressive promo- 
tion by those who should be most inter- 
ested, the fact is that the Act is function- 
ing beautifully in an increasing number 
of communities and the building industry 
is feeling its vitalizing effect. New home 
mortgages financed by private capital and 
insured by FHA are reaching impressive 
totals, and there is no gainsaying the fact 
that this is a valuable piece of legislation 
that should not be permitted to lapse be- 
cause of the present time limit placed upon 
it by Congress. To make it fully effective, 
the Act needs to be amended, but if this 
is to be done members of Congress should 
be advised of the wishes of their con- 
stituents in this connection. Writing to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a _ well 
known retail lumber and building mate- 
rial dealer says: “FHA must continue 
after April 1 next or it will not be a com- 
plete success. It is difficult to get this 
finance plan working and it will take 
longer than April 1 to even get it started. 
It should be extended indefinitely.” An- 
other dealer writes: “The trade here is 
almost entirely with farmers and as they 
have no regular income they do not seem 
to rate with FHA. There may be some 
arrangement by which a farmer may have 
the benefits of this Act, but we have not 
been advised of any such arrangement.” 


* * * * 


ce 

UR WORKERS can not eat wage 

rates, but must live on the con- 
tents of the pay envelope,” said John W. 
O’Leary, president Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute. Elaborating, he con- 
tinued : “Restrictions upon employment of 
labor so rigidly drawn with respect to 
their provisions that in actual practice 
companies can not even approximate the 
maximum hours permitted, will not fill 
pay envelopes.” Declaring that in those 
industries sweat shop conditions never 
existed and that wage rates in a number 
of them are now actually above the 1929 
rate, Mr. O’Leary said: “Government reg- 
ulation proved itself under NRA to be 
harmful, not helpful, to both employees 
and employers in these industries. Re- 
covery has progressed and thousands have 
been re-employed in the machinery in- 
dustry since the codes were _ invali- 
dated. Recovery, with proportionate ab- 
sorption of the unemployed, will continue 
if industry is not again deterred by the 
unnecessary injection of ‘beyond control’ 
uncertainties.” Instead of endeavoring to 
revive NRA, Mr. O’Leary thinks the 
most important contribution Government 
could make to business would be to re- 
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store confidence in the future which would 
encourage long-term business enterprises 
and the resumption of buying of equip- 
ment which has become obsolete. A sur- 
vey recently made by the Institute shows 
that industry needs eighteen and a half 
billion dollars’ worth of new equipment. 
Think what it would mean to every line 
of business and industry, employees and 


AMERICAN 


employers alike, if this great flood of 
potential business could be released. 
* %* *K 

‘| HE RECENT Florida hurricane gave 

splendid evidence of the strength and 
safety of the “demountable” type of con- 
struction used in CCC camp buildings, a 
feature of this construction being the use 
of metal connectors. At one camp, di- 


A Healthy Tendency in the 


IEWING trends in the field of re- 
\/ tail yard operation from the obser- 
vation post of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S editorial offices, one very im- 
portant development during recent months 
is so outstanding as to suggest that its 
scope and significance should be brought 
to the attention of the trade at large; to 
the end that its heartening influence may 
be extended throughout all branches, and 
that lumber organizations and individual 
units thereof may be encouraged to sim- 
ilar action on their own behalf. 

We refer to the great and increasing 
number of retail yard operators, large 
and small, who are building new plants 
or modernizing and repairing those al- 
ready existing. For a very long time— 
extending into a period of years—while 
the country was wallowing in the bog of 
depression, there was very little done 
along those lines. The almost universal 
disposition in this as in other fields was 
to sit tight, and to defer all expenditures 
that could possibly be postponed until the 
business skies should at least show some 
signs of clearing. Not only were expan- 
sion and improvement programs largely 
abandoned or postponed, but even essen- 
tial maintenance, such as ordinary re- 
pairs and repainting, remained undone. 
There were exceptions, of course. Even 
during the worst of the depression some 
farsighted operators, both chain and indi- 
vidual, carried out thorough-going mod- 
emnization programs, with decided profit 
to themselves (it may be parenthetically 
remarked), because of the low costs for 
materials and labor—which factors even 
now, despite the increased volume of 
building, still undoubtedly are lower than 
they will be a year or even six months 
hence—a consideration which ought fur- 
ther to stimulate the carrying out of yard 
modernization projects. 

An unfailing index which proves the 
upward trend in this field is the increas- 
ing flow into this office of newspaper 
items, from all parts of the country, telling 
of yards being modernized or completely 
rebuilt. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
subscribes to several newspaper-clipping 
bureaus, which cover the entire country. 
Immediately upon publication in a local 
newspaper, anywhere, of an item telling 
of improvements begun or definitely 
planned by a lumber dealer, it is clipped 
and sent in by one of these agencies. For 
a long time relatively few such items 
passed over the desks of the AMERICAN 
LumBerMAN editors. Within the last 


year a slight increase began to be noticed ; 
then a steadily increasing flow, which 
while even yet hardly a flood yet affords 
excellent “fishing” for the retail editor in 
his search for up-to-date stories telling 
of new features, labor-saving ideas, im- 
proved merchandising and display facili- 
ties etc., embodied in or demonstrated by 
newly built or recently modernized yards. 
Readers of this journal must have noticed 
the large number of such stories that have 
appeared in recent months. Whereas 
during the “late depression” our problem, 
editorially speaking, was to find enough 
new and modernized yards to write about, 
it now is largely one of selection. 

Our traveling staff representatives, in- 
cluding the continent-roving Realm of the 
Retailer as well as a couple of the younger 
crop of A. L. news-sharks who like to 
hop into the “press car” and take off for 
points north, south, east or west on the 
trail of a live story; and the more sedate 
but also news-minded circulation man- 
ager—whose quest for subscriptions takes 
him far afield—all report that everywhere 
dealers are giving more attention to the 
efficiency and appearance of their plants 
than has been evident in a long time. In 
support thereof, they bring in numerous 
stories and photographs (all are camera- 
men) relating to yards recently rebuilt, 
modernized, or improved by addition or 
installation of some important feature. 
These stories in due course appear in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, giving readers 
the benefit of many new plans, ideas, and 
methods, which are much appreciated by 
those who are considering making yard 
improvements—and what dealer does not 
intend, sooner or later, so to do? 

The benefits accruing to the lumber in- 
dustry itself, as well as to the component 
units engaging in these activities, of course 
are obvious. No inconsiderable item is 
the consumption of lumber products 
and miscellaneous materials, usually from 
the yard’s own stock (thereby hastening 
replenishment) ; but of even more far- 
reaching effect is the example thus set in 
hundreds of communities in every part of 
the country. While it is possible to over- 
emphasize the deterrent effect upon home 
modernizing of a drab, unattractive, down- 
at-the-heel yard, certainly no one will 
claim that it offers any stimulus to such 
effort on the part of householders. No 
one expects a lumber yard to rival in ele- 
gance a jewelry or ladies’-wear emporium 
—thank heaven Ye Building Materials 
Shoppe has not yet appeared—and broadly 
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rectly in the path of an 80-mile wind, one 
building was lifted from its foundations 
and blown fifteen feet away. An official 
report says: “Twelve occupants were 
within the building at the time. Neither 
occupants nor the building were hurt or 
damaged in the slightest degree. The 
building was dismantled and re-erected 
(Continued on page 53) 


Retail Field 


speaking, if a yard is well-stocked, reason- 
ably clean, and buildings are in fair repair, 
it will “get by.” At least, no one is going 
to stop the dealer on Main Street and say: 
“See here, Jones, I’m not fixing up my 
house because I don’t like the looks of 
your yard.” 

That’s the negative side of the picture, 
and if a dealer is satisfied with it there’s 
no use arguing the question. But a lot of 
dealers prefer the positive, constructive 
side. They want their yards to really be 
something more than just warehouses. 
They want them somehow to help im- 
press upon their communities the idea that 
better homes, and better buildings gen- 
erally, really are desirable. That spells 
just one thing: A yard that dignifies the 
whole business of building, by an efficient, 
attractive layout and appearance—a place 
where the most fastidious woman cus- 
tomer may feel as much at home as in her 
favorite store in any other line of trade. 

There also has developed in recent 
years an allied trend, and that is, making 
the new or modernized building a prac- 
tical demonstration of many kinds of lum- 
ber, wood products and building special- 
ties. In other words, instead of building 
of one material only, many dealers are 
adopting the idea of incorporating into 
the construction as many as possible of 
the products they handle; this in order 
to be able to show prospects exactly how 
these products appear in actual use. For 
instance, a roof, or a portion of it, may 
display a dozen kinds of shingles and 
roofing. An office or display room floor 
may be laid in a half-dozen kinds of wood. 
Counters may be similarly covered. On 
the outside walls, different kinds of siding 
may be shown. Thus the building be- 
comes a sort of “visible catalog” of build- 
ing products. The idea may be enlarged 
upon almost indefinitely. Built-in wood- 
work features lend themselves to this form 
of demonstration. The advantages are 
many, whether viewed from the stand- 
point of the dealer, the architect or con- 
tractor, or the home owner. For the first, 
it saves much description and explana- 
tion. For the second, it shows him just 
what to recommend to his client. For 
the third, it visualizes the product actu- 
ally in place, and is, indeed, the nearest 
present approach to selling by sample, 
showing the finished article already func- 
tioning; thus approaching, even though 
somewhat distantly, the sales appeal of the 
automobile, which is offered not in parts 
but as a completed, operating unit. 
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Government Should Avoid 
Disturbing Legislation, and 
Housing Projects That Dis- 
courage Private Loans and 
Building Enterprise 


HOME BUILDING SHOULD 
DOUBLE IN COMING YEAR 


While business and industry are not yet “out 
of the woods,” and many serious problems yet 
remain to be solved, gratifying progress has 
been made, and I feel that the lumber industry 
may confidently view the future with optimism. 
The most favorable phase of the situation is 
the substantial increase in home building. While 
the country still is far behind in its building 
program, a greatly enlarged volume has been 
recorded this year, and we may reasonably ex- 
pect at least double this volume in 1936, with 
the practical certainty of several years of in- 
creased building activity ahead. Industrial con- 
ditions have shown marked improvement, and 
the railroads and wood-using industries will be 
heavy buyers of lumber and forest products 
during the coming year. The great farm mar- 
ket, the largest consumer of lumber, dormant 
for several years, again is coming to life. Farm 
income in 1936 doubtless will be much greater 
than that of 1935, and the lumber industry 
should find here an increasing market for its 
products. The need for lower interest rates on 
home mortgages is being recognized, and no 
doubt steps will be taken to make the building 
or buying of a home less burdensome. Closer 
co-operation between manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of lumber is a hopeful indication, for 
without this co-operation progress will be re- 
tarded, and all branches of the industry will 
suffer. The lumber industry has its serious 
problems, but it will face them with courage 
and will do its full share in helping to restore 
to the people’s prosperity, happiness and con- 
tentment.—JoHN W. WATZEK, president, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


TREMENDOUS INCREASE 
PROBABLE IN SHINGLE SALES 


In my opinion, 1936 will show a very sub- 
stantial increase over 1935 in the consumption 
of red cedar shingles. There are a number of 
reasons why I make this statement. 

First, the improved general conditions 
throughout the country and the reports from 
our various field men to the effect that there is 
every prospect for increased building of resi- 
dences. 

We have reports from many sections that 
there is at this time an acute shortage of me- 
dium-priced modern homes, and this is the type 
of home in which lumber and red cedar shingles 
are used extensively—especially the red cedar 
shingle, on account of the low cost, beauty, and 
insulation value against heat and cold. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has recently 
completed a sound-motion picture showing the 
manufacture and uses of the red cedar shingle. 
This is for the use of the retail lumber dealers 
in promoting the sale of this important item in 
the retail lumber yards, and, in addition to this, 
the Bureau, through its management and field 


It is 


men, has developed closer relations and a co- 
operative spirit between the manufacturers of 
red cedar shingles and the retail lumber dealers. 
This, in my opinion, will increase sales tremen- 
dously during 1936. 

Shingle stocks on hand at the mills at present 
are slightly in excess of last year’s, but, on 
the other hand, we are informed that stocks in 
the retail yards are very much lower. If I 
were in the retail lumber business today, I 
would be thinking very seriously of building up 
my stocks—especially of red cedar shingles.— 
H. J. Batey, president Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau. 


OAK FLOORING SALES 
SHOULD CONTINUE TO GAIN 


January and February showed practically no 
increase in residential contracts, hence during 
that period the sales of oak flooring practically 
marked time with those of the closing months 
of 1934, which were very light. Since the lat- 
ter part of February, there has been a decided 
increase in residential contracts, hence the sales 
of oak flooring have moved forward rather rap- 
idly as checked against the comparable period 
of 1934. In brief, shipments of oak flooring 
for the first ten months of 1935 have run at 
approximately 170 percent of the same period 
in 1934. The 70 percent increase has been sus- 
tained with remarkable easiness over an eight- 
month period, and we find October, the latest 
month, with the largest floor area in new work 
for any month of the year. This is justification 
for the belief that we are definitely on our way 
out of the depression as far as residential work 
is concerned, and at the same time, we know 
definitely that the major portion of the require- 
ments for oak flooring have emanated from 
structures financed with private capital. This 
increase in residential work has positioned the 
oak flooring industry to operate at approxi- 
mately one-third of capacity, which, while far 
short of our desire, is the most substantial for- 
ward step the industry has seen sustained for 
several years. 


Promotional Work Will Extend Gains 


All interested parties, both in the field of con- 
struction and the manufacture of oak flooring, 
are determined to exert every effort that the 
ground gained shall not only be held, but shall 
also be added to. To bring this about there is 
a vast amount of publicity abroad in the land 
by Federal agencies, supplemented with exten- 
sive efforts on the part of private interests. Con- 
tinuing the gain made to date will in a measure 
be contingent upon the intense activity in pro- 
motion work, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this will be of a volume and character 
oe will appreciably increase the new volume of 
trade. 

It is recognized, however, that regardless of 
any activities by Federal agencies and private 
interests, little of a constructive nature can be 
accomplished unless there is continued on the 
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CONTINUED INCREASE 
IN DEMAND PREDICTED 


Believing that its readers would be interested in a sym- 
posium on the outlook for business during the coming year, par- 
ticularly as affecting the lumber industry and the demand for 
lumber and building materials, an invitation was extended by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to presidents of a number of the 
associations—manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers—to give 
the trade the benefit of their views in brief statements. 
encouraging to note the distinct note of optimism that runs 
through the responses that have been received. These leaders 


are not unduly énthusiastic and they realize that there are seri- 
ous obstacles still lying in the path of recovery, but all of them 
see in the constantly growing volume of home building and in- 
creasing activity in industrial lines—particularly in the im- 
portant wood-using industries—substantial grounds for the be- 
lief that better business is certain during the year just ahead. 
The lumber industry approaches the Thanksgiving season with 
a feeling of gratitude for the improved business of 1935 and the 
assurance of continued betterment in 1936. 


part of the Government a well guarded plan 
for avoiding, not only new legislation that will 
attempt industrial readjustment, but also any 
proposals of anything along that line. We have 
been told that we have a “breathing” spell until 
January, but unless there is something authen- 
tic, which has all questions of doubt eliminated, 
we can readily find the press and radio be- 
leaguering the country with threatened legisla- 
tion. Such a threat would have the effect of 
slowing up, if not stopping altogether, the major 
portion of new residential work that is in the 
making. There is no question of the sincerity 
of those who would change this and that in 
various ifdustries, but there must be recognition 
of the fact that this is not a time to rock the 
boat. 

It is noteworthy that Federal appropriations 
that will be expressed in terms of new resi- 
dential work will not come into existence until 
December and through the first six months of 
1936, at least, because the allocations which put 
this money into circulation have only been made 
in the latter part of 1935. 

In brief, 1936 will show a gain over 1935 to 
whatever degree the country is freed from fur- 
ther attempts at Government regulation of in- 
dustry. — B. A. Mayuew, president National 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


IMMENSE EXPANSION IN 
HOME BUILDING IS COMING 


I sincerely believe that the coming year will 
see a real building revival and a very large in- 
crease in the demand for southern pine and all 
lumber. Railroad and industrial demand, in my 
opinion, will be larger than they have been in 
any year since 1929, and should equal some of 
the good years between 1921 and 1929. In view 
of the earnest efforts of the Government 
through FHA and its ability and desire to 
finance home building on a fair basis to the 
citizen who wishes to own a home, my opinion 
is that home building will increase to such a 
large degree that many lumbermen today can 
not visualize the demand that will result. 

The southern pine industry has enjoyed 4 
larger volume of business during 1935 than it 
had in 1934, but because the larger percentage 
of the manufacturers have continued to pay 4 
higher common labor wage scale than in the 
good years ’23 and ’29, cost of our product has 
not permitted the industry to get a fair value 
for its stumpage, and many good manufacturers 
have failed to realize cost for their stumpage. 

The Southern Pine Association itself will g0 
into 1936 a strong, well-manned organization, 
capable of doing the many things necessary t0 
keep southern pine abreast with the times ™ 
trade promotion, statistical work, better supét 
vision of grading, keeping closely in touch wit! 
traffic matters which are of vital concern to our 
industry, and in all things where concerted 
co-operative effort will be helpful to the whole 
industry. I am sincere in saying that I have 
never seen in the industry a finer co-operative 
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ENERGETIC ADVERTISERS AND 
SALESMEN WILL TAKE CREAM 
OF THE BUSINESS DURING 1936 


spirit in all the twenty years since its organi- 
zation. I believe also that southern pine manu- 
facturers are looking forward to a better, big- 
ger and more satisfactory distribution of their 
product for 1936.—E. L. Kurtu, president 
Southern Pine Association. 


AN UNUSUALLY ACTIVE 
YEAR IS FORESEEN 


I have no hesitation in saying that I believe 
everything indicates an unusually active year in 
the lumber industry during 1936. The shortage 
of residences in almost every State in the Union 
ultimately must be taken care of, and with the 
worst of the depression behind us, there can be 
no doubt that residential building will steadily 
increase for some time to come. As this is the 
channel of trade into which most of the soft- 
woods move, it would appear obvious that there 
must be a strong lumber market ahead. 

Redwood is sold in almost every State in the 
Union, and the orders that are coming in over 
this wide field convince us that we are going 
to have a very strong market for redwood for 
some time to come——H. W. Cote, president 
California Redwood Association. 


NATURAL GROWTH AND 
EXPANSION TO BE SLOW 
BUT PERSISTENT 


There seems to be little doubt but that the 
lumber industry, as well as nearly all bus ness, 
has passed through the period of depression and 
is now, as President Roosevelt has announced, 
on its way back. I can not agree with Mr. 
Roosevelt when he says: “We are on our way 
back because we have planned it.” I feel, on 
the contrary, that the fundamental laws of de- 
mand and supply have arrived at the point where 
business is improving in spite of governmental 
planning. Demand perpetually develops as the 
country and the world progress, and recognizes 
no man-made rules. Supply, on the contrary, is 
the result of human endeavor, and therefore 
fluctuates with the enthusiasm of mankind. 
Arbitrary damming of the brook will not, ex- 
cept temporarily, stop the flow of water. The 
reservoir is now filled to the top of the dam 
and beginning to overflow. The natural develop- 
ment or prosperity is on its way in spite of the 
unwise and economically unsound experimenta- 
tions of the New Deal. If the New Deal has 
contributed anything, it has served the purpose 
of showing us the error of groping at ingenious 
theories which were not founded on sound eco- 
nomics. The growth and expansion, unless 
effected by some unexpected major develop- 
ment, is going to be slow and gradual but per- 
sistent, and will move forward in waves as it 
has in the past. Many of us will reach heights 
of undue optimism when on the crest, only to 
drop into unwarranted despair when we are 
again in the trough of the waves. 


Avoid Hampering Business by Legislation 


It seems to me that we can safely count on a 
gradual return of prosperity provided our con- 
gressmen and our Government can be shown 
that regimentation and arbitrary interference 
with business progress is to be avoided. Our 
Senators and our representatives have been at 
home for the past few months rubbing shoulders 
with their constituents, and I think must have 
imbibed sufficient guidance from their home 
folks to make them realize the mistake of ham- 
Pering industry with fantastic and unnecessary 


legislation. It seems to me that the one thing 
which lumbermen, as well as the members of 
other industries, can do to help our recovery to 
progress is to present to Congress by unified 
action the great necessity that business be un- 
hampered by restrictive legislation. 

Obviously the trade association is the best 
means through which such procedure can be 
attained. It is more necessary now than ever 
to watch suggested legislation and guard against 
the mistaken idea that the Elysian Fields can 
be reached by placing business in a straight 
jacket. The incentive of individual initiative 
can best be offered by the right of freedom of 
action and self-determination. More than ever 
before it is of the utmost importance for mem- 
bers of the industry to rally around their trade 
associations and their Chambers of Commerce 
so as to make it unmistakably clear to their 
representatives in Washington that the attempts 
to regiment and regulate industry are hindering 
our return to prosperity, and are to be avoided 
except in the greatest extremities. There seems 
no doubt to me but what we can count on the 
opportunity to make satisfactory progress in 
the lumber industry provided we, through co- 
operative association efforts, prevent further ex- 
perimental legislation from interfering with the 
conduct of our business—Otis N. SHEPARD, 
president, National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association. 

{[Mr. Shepard’s views were expressed as his 
personal opinion and not in his official capacity. 
—EpiTor. ] 


PENT-UP BUILDING DEMAND 
ABOUT TO BE RELEASED 


We are very optimistic as we approach the 
turn of the year. At no time in the last five 
years have our hopes been as high as they are 
today. All indications point to a substantial 
improvement in the lumber industry in 1936. It 
is our definite conviction that the long pent-up 
demand for lumber is about to be released in a 
revival of building—especially home building— 
and that by next spring this will be reflected in 
increased sales in all branches of the industry. 

There is one point, however, which the indus- 
try can not overlook and in which it must not 
fail. That is the matter of over-production. 
Surely, no one needs to be reminded of the 
dangers arising from such a development. It 
is of the utmost importance that the situation 
be carefully watched, and that inventories be 
held as closely as possible to the point where 
production and consumption are in balance.— 
S. L. Coy, president Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


REAL BUILDING REVIVAL IN 
1936 OPENS OPPORTUNITY 


There is no doubt in my mind that 1936 will 
see a real building revival. I can see many 
problems ahead for our industry, however, and 
the extent to which we will participate as lum- 
bermen in this building program will depend 
largely upon how we approach it, and the co- 
operation that exists between the several 
branches of the industry in the proper distribu- 
tion of our products. The fact that the lumber 
manufacturer generally does not produce a fin- 
ished product—only one of the many competing 
elements necessary in building construction— 
brings about a situation of considerable depend- 
ency on other branches of the industry for 
proper distribution. Therefore, in my estima- 
tion, the manufacturer is going to have to give 
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Housing Shortage Combines 
With Plentiful Funds to As- 
sure an Active Movement of 


Lumber--Many Yards Add to 


Stocks in Preparation 


more thought and consideration to proper sale 
and distribution than has been done in the past, 
if we are to retain our present markets and ex- 
pand them in any way. 

In my estimation, lumber enjoys a preference 
as a building material not held by other ma- 
terial, and perhaps for that reason most lum- 
bermen have thought little of proper distribu- 
tion, which has enabled our competitors to make 
the inroads that they have. 

The answer is, better co-operation of the 
major branches of the industry—manufacturers 
and’ distributors—J. F.° CoLeMAN, president 
Western Pine Association. 


NORTHEAST RETAILERS LOOK 
FORWARD TO BEST YEAR 
SINCE 1929 


The outlook for the retaii lumber dealers of 
the northeastern States appears to be brighter 
than at any time during the past five years. As 
a result, primarily, of the halt in home construc- 
tion for so long a time, there is in many locali- 
ties a shortage of homes which renewed indus- 
trial and commercial activity in many sections 
brings into sharp focus. Both in large centers 
and in suburban areas, where industrial activity 
has picked up, there is an active demand for 
homes and apartments. More than two hundred 
large apartments have been built or are under 
construction in New York City since the first 
of this year, and this is really the first year 
since 1930 that this type of construction has 
been undertaken from the standpoint of invest- 
ment. 


FHA Promotes Desire for Homes 


Suburban developments on a large scale are 
again coming forward, and reports indicate that 
where good values are offered there is a ready 
market for these homes. Custom-built homes 
for individuals are again being drawn by archi- 
tects, and dealers find that the great American 
“middle class” is seeking better homes. 

The restoration of the mortgage money mar- 
ket and the low interest rate on money, coupled 
with the splendid activities of the FHA in 
developing a desire for home ownership, are 
the largest factors in the improved conditions. 
Dealers in the northeastern area have worked 
diligently on the FHA program to promote 
home improvement and ownership, and, in those 
sections where general business has improved, 
the dealers have experienced considerable bene- 
fit from their efforts. 


Retail Stocks Are Being Added To 


From an operating standpoint, dealers’ stocks 
are generally low, although many yards have 
been placing orders recently so as to be able 
to supply the demands of early spring. Here 
again we have a happy reversal of the trend 
for the past five years, during which time buy- 
ing has generally been from hand to mouth, 
and orders were filled wherever possible with a 
view to reducing inventory. Building permits 
filed indicate anywhere from 100 to 300 percent 
increase over 1934 in most localities, and cur- 
rent volume of most yards is up considerably 
over last year. 

Of importance to retail lumber dealers is the 
necessity for improving the quality of lumber 
used in home building. In an effort to attract 
the buyer of the “low cost” home, some build- 
ers are sacrificing quality to an extent which 
will be an unfortunate thing for lumber when 
the houses are in need of extensive repairs in a 
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Hog house on display 

in yard of C. Hansen 

Lumber Co., Besse- 
mer, Mich. 











An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative driving through 
northern Michigan a few weeks ago, stopped at the town of 
Bessemer, in Gogebic County, to observe what the C. Hansen 
Lumber Co. was doing in the way of building pretabricated, or 
k.d., guest cabins, for which there exists a very considerable 
demand in that section, Bessemer being located adjacent to the 
Land o’ Lakes region of Michigan and Wisconsin. The writer 
found that the firm named is doing a thriving business in this 
field, having sold 50 or more of these cottages in last two sea- 
sons, at prices ranging from $200 to $450. 


This cottage-building business—by the above firm—is largely 
a matter of quite recent development. Two years ago the two 
brothers, H. J. and O. R. Hansen, who own and operate the 
C. Hansen Lumber Co., realized the need for developing some 
new business, inasmuch as regular construction was slow there 
—as everywhere else—and there really was not enough doing 
to warrant retaining all the employees, to say nothing of the 
lack of profits. So, casting about for some way in which to 
keep their organization intact and at the same time forestall the 
need for red ink in the bookkeeping department, they decided 
that the best bet was building these guest cabins, in view of the 
proximity to an extensive lake resort and recreational region. 


The first step was designing a 10x12-foot cabin, which was 
constructed in the company’s own woodworking shop, the em- 
ployees working on it during their spare time. The cabin was 
built in sections, so that it could easily be taken down and set 
up on the location selected by the purchaser. The first cabin 
was readily sold, and without other advertising and promotion 
than word-of-mouth recommendation the company has since sold 
over 50 cabins and other buildings of this character. Each 
structure is built complete inside of the shop, where prospec- 
tive customers can inspect it before purchasing. After the sale 
is made, the cabin is taken down, loaded on a truck and hauled 





Display of paints and hardware, also glimpse of general office, C. 
Hansen Lumber Co., Bessemer, Mich. 
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Cabins Prove to Be 


Good Sales Builders 


to the customer’s site, where it may be set up within two hours. 

At the time of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative's 
visit the largest cabin yet constructed was just being completed, 
One of the illustrations shows this latest cabin, dimensions of 
which are about 12x20 feet. It has a screened porch, or sun 
parlor, built on the front, in which are installed several com- 
fortable chairs, which also were designed and built in the com- 
pany’s shop. All plans and details for the cabin and acces- 





Front of office and building materials store of C. Hansen Lumber 
Co., in business district of Bessemer, Mich. 


sories were worked out within the organization, and the em- 
ployees utilized otherwise spare time in constructing same. 
They were greatly aided by a woodworking machine of popular 
make, which is a wonder for the variety and efficiency of opera- 
tions which it performs. 

The main room of the cabin referred to is 12x12 feet. It is 
equipped with fixtures, built in the company’s shop; these in- 
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The right side of office is almost entirely taken up by a large rock 
built open fireplace 
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Fifty Sold in Last Two Seasons -- All 

Built in Company’s Own Shop -- Fitted 

With Useful Built-in Accessories -- Hog 
and Chicken Houses Also Built 


cluding double-deck bunks, built-in sink and cupboard, and 
combination clothes closet with dressing table and wardrobe, 
all of which units are shown in accompanying photographs. 
The door of the wardrobe is pictured as open, to show the 
handy drawers in which articles of apparel may be kept in clean 
and orderly condition. Any of these built-in features may be 


bought separately, and the company has done a very nice busi- 
ness in those items. ’ 
Besides building these sectional guest cabins the company has 





Double-deck bunks in quest cabin built in shop of C. Hansen 
Lumber Co., Bessemer, Mich. 


engaged to some extent in the construction of small farm build- 
ings, such as chicken and hog houses etc. A picture of one of 
the hog houses, standing in the company’s yard, accompanies 
this story. It is readily seen from the street and attracts the 
attention of farmers. 

The main office and display room of the company is located 
in the business section of the city. Entering the front door of 
the office a visitor is struck with the setting, which is unique 
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Unit comprising combined dressing table, clothes closet and ward- 
robe, built by C. Hansen Lumber Co., Bessemer, Mich. 
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One of the guest cabins which the C. Hansen Lumber Co., Bes- 
semer, Mich., builds in its shop 


for a lumber and building material store. The right side is 
almost entirely taken up by a large open fireplace and an im- 
mense section of a redwood log. The left side is occupied by 
a display of paints, builders’ hardware and roofing. The book- 
keeping and general office is divided from the display room— 
the panels of this partition, and the wall panels, being made up 
of solid walnut doors, forming a very rich appearing setting 
for the entire office and display room. 

So large stocks of paint and hardware are kept on hand 
that it is necessary to have a separate warehouse for these lines, 
in addition to the regular display space. 


FHA Loans Reach New Levels 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—During the week end- 
ing Nov. 16, financial institutions with contracts of insurance 
with the Federal Housing Administration reported 28,253 
loans under the Modernization Credit Plan, totaling $8,670,067. 
That brought the total loans reported since the start of the 
modernization program to 579,831, valued at $212,544,959. 
This is the largest week’s business since the inception of the 
modernization program in August, 1934. The previous record 
was established during the week ending Sept. 14, 1935, when 
the total loans reported was 25,240, amounting to $8,381,623. 

Financial institutions also reported 1,405 mortgages selected 
for appraisal under the long-term “Single Mortgage System”’ 
totaling $5,601,141 the week ending Nov. 16. This brings the 
cumulative total since the start of the program last December 
to 57,514, amounting to $222,113,178. 
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Built-in combination sink and cupboard which features guest cabins 
built by C. Hansen Lumber Co., Bessemer, Mich. 
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Community Hardware Stores 


Carry Lumber Stock 


to Supply Needs 
of Homecrafters 


Believing there is a need of putting a supply of mixed lumber 
within easy reach of enthused “Homecrafters,” the Bishop 
Lumber Co., Chicago, has fitted a plan to the market with good 
results. This enterprising concern lined up more than ninety 
hardware merchants in Chicago and its suburbs, and uses their 
business places as outlets for selling lumber and associated 
products in small quantities. Following up the tip furnished 
by an advertisement, reproduced here, which appeared in a Chi- 
cago newspaper recently, a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN called at some of the hardware stores to see first 
hand how the new line of goods was being displayed and sold. 

Upon entering one of the hardware stores, which is now ready 
to sell lumber, the first thing to catch the caller’s eyes was a 
neat rack shown in accompanying pictures containing several 
sizes of small-dimension lumber. Its compactness allows the 
showing of about twenty-five samples of material, and yet takes 
up little space since it measures only two and one-half by five 
feet. The rack is divided several times to permit the classifica- 
tion of the various sizes of stock carried. The largest piece of 
lumber was a 2 x 10 inch, four foot length, and suitable material 
for new porch steps. The biggest board stocked is twelve inches 
wide and four feet long. The supply ranges downward in 
dimension to lath for trellis building, molding, and poles for 
closet hangers. The container is varnished and thoroughly at- 
tractive. The appropriate name “Homecraft Lumber” is sten- 
ciled on one end of the rack. Some of the containers have been 





An idea of the type of small lumber carried by the hardware 


merchant is gained from this picture in another store. The 
efficient rack keeps the graduated dimension stock well in order 
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mounted on casters to permit moving the display around the 
store. All of the racks are the same size and similarly stocked, 
It is clear that much thought preceded the plan’s execution. The 
name “Homecraft” has been copyrighted, and the rack patented 
by Mr. Bishop. He is strongly considering the carrying of his 
idea to other cities, and in that case may license lumber dealers 
to use his rack and the copyrighted name. Retailers so licensed 
would pay Mr. Bishop on a royalty basis. 

Interviews with hardware store owners showed them to be 
enthusiastic over the venture. They reported a good sales 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST STORE 


Here appeared the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of 72 hardware stores in Chicago and suburbs 














CITY HARDWARE STORES 


Above is shown a reproduction of the advertisement 

inserted in a Chicago newspaper by the Bishop Lum- 

ber Co., Chicago, when the hardware stores went 
into the lumber business 











response from their community trade during the short time they 
have handled the new line of goods. It was pointed out by one 
of them that being able to buy a board, pole, inch square stick 
or some other small item close at home has made a strong appeal 
to people. The handiness of a lumber supply comparatively close 
to his home is almost certain to increase the consumption of 
wood by John Q. Public. Whenever a man gues to the hard- 
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Every customer at this hardware store is made lumber conscious 
at least twice—when entering and leaving the store—through 
the placing of the display rack between the two front doors 


ware store to buy something needed, the rack of lumber will 
remind him of the additional closet shelves his wife wanted put 
in, the broken cellar step that needs replacing before it causes 
an injury to some one in the family, or the cracked lath in the 
lattice work on the porch for which should be substituted a new 
one. Boys are usually interested in constructing things with 
wood, and the useful hobby can be easily followed with a supply 
of soft pine lumber stocked in their own neighborhood. 
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A distinct aid in selling the lumber which must receive men- 
tion is the pricing in clear red figures of each piece included in 
the display rack. The customers can learn at a glance how much 
their needs will cost, and the merchants do not have to spend 
any time figuring on the sale. 

There is little chance of the hardware store running short of 
certain items in its stock since the sponsoring retailer sends 
representatives to the business places once or twice a week to 
check up on what is needed. However, if he should require 
some stock between the visits of the salesman, a telephone call 
will bring a truck with replenishments. As was gathered by the 
reader in the foregoing paragraphs, much of this lumber mer- 
chandising is in small amounts. One hardware dealer told, 
though, of having sold a quantity of long 2x 4’s and in such a 
case the retail yard trucks deliver the goods direct to the pur- 
chaser’s home. The Bishop Lumber Co. renders even more 
service and help to the hardware merchants by sending a man 
from the yard to make estimates on the cost of remodeling 
homes or other buildings for customers interested in making 
improvements. Such handy advice from a practical informant 
is expected to please a large number of home owners who other- 
wise might put off repair work indefinitely because they fear it 
will cost more than they can afford. A further aid given by 
Mr. Bishop to the hardware stores is the supplying of posters 
advertising the availability of storm windows, insulation and 
numerous other items at these stores. The posters may be placed 
in show windows or at strategic points around the store. 


When he decides to take on this lumber line, the hardware 
merchant buys a rack completely stocked, and pays cash for it 
on delivery or by the tenth of the following month. The same 
terms are in effect when more lumber is purchased, so a lot of 
detailed bookkeeping and bother with credit is eliminated. At 
the time that he is equipped with his Homecraft stock the mer- 
chant is furnished with a well prepared catalog which lists all 
the types of lumber, insulation, wallboard, plywood, millwork, 
screens, storm sash, roofing, doors, mouldings and other articles 
which he is thus enabled to sell and which are supplied to 
buyers from the retail lumber yard. Hardware store dealers 
who enter the lumber business with Mr. Bishop sign a contract 
to handle the goods for a period of years. 





Eastern Distributors Study New Tariff Pact 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 18.—Boston mill rep- 
resentatives and wholesale distributors, of west- 
ern fir and hemlock and eastern spruce and 
hemlock, are in a quandary as to just how the 
new reciprocal tariff pact between this country 
and Canada is to immediately affect transactions 
in Canadian products. The agreement, signed 
officially in Washington on Friday and made 
public in the press today, is to be operative 
three years from Jan. 1, 1936, and to continue 
automatically beyond that date with provisions 
for its cancellation on six months notice by 
either signatory. 


How Will Quotas Be Applied? 


A fragmentary presentation of the provisions 
of the new law leaves much to be desired along 
the line of definite interpretation. For example, 
a West Coast manufacturer in conference with 
Boston distributors today was in doubt as to 
how the limitation placed upon the mills of the 
Canadian Northwest, holding their exports into 
the United States to 250,000,000 board feet per 
year, would be applied. Would the Customs 
Department set up a monthly quota; or would 
the British Columbia mills be permitted to rush 
their product over the line at will until the 
annual quota was reached, possibly midway of 
the calendar year? 

This particular producer did not wish that his 
name be used until there had been opportunity 
to read and study the complete text of the 
agreement as signed. He felt that as much as 
Possible of the American consumer demand 
should be retained for the mills on this side 


of the line, and that a $2 duty on imports from 
Canada was not enough to offset the difference 
in labor cost. In support of this claim, he 
quoted the statement made by a Seattle labor 
leader on Saturday to the effect that building 
workers were seriously considering a proposal 
to refuse to handle all Canadian forest products 
on account of the low wages and the free use 
of Oriental labor in British Columbia logging 
and milling operations. 

Very little spruce is shipped from western 
mills to East Coast markets. Shipments from 
the Maritime Provinces to the United States 


—chiefly New England and New York State— - 


for the first nine months of the current year 
totaled 111,905,000 feet, and this total includes 
rail and water deliveries. An estimate for the 
balance of the year had been placed at 45,000,- 
000 feet, but the prevailing opinion in local 
lumber circles today is that the buyers of 
eastern spruce will do very little buying during 
the remainder of the year, with a cut of $2 
per thousand on Canadian offerings after Jan. 1 
as a logical sequence to the reduced tariff 
charge. 

Shingles and lath remain on the free list, but 
in this new agreement the shingle import— 
presumably of both western red and eastern 
white varieties—will be limited to 25 percent of 
the domestic demand. Statistics recently com- 
piled by the United States Red Cedar Shingle 
Industries show that 56 percent of the red 
cedars used in the United States in June, July 
and August was imported from British Colum- 
bia mills. 

Three years ago when the “emergency tax” 


of $3 was added to the normal $1 tariff on 
Canadian lumber imports, there was a last min- 
ute rush to get cargo and car shipments over 
the line before the $3 tax came in force. More 
than one belated cargo arrival was heavily 
penalized. Today the situation is reversed, for 
the shrewd shippers will so time their arrivals 
within Customs districts that they will not be 
reported at the Custom House until it is open 
for business on Jan. 1. 


Maritime Exporters May Not Cut Prices 


A prominent distributor of eastern spruce 
expressed the opinion today to the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN that the drop of $2 in the import 
charge would have little if any effect upon the 
selling prices governing spruce, for the reason 
that all leading producers had been considering 
— advances following the Nov. 1 jump 
of $1. 


“Tf you want a true picture of the situation,” 
said he, “study these latest stock sheets being 
sent out by the Fraser Co., Price Bros., John 
Fenderson & Co., the Madawaska Co. and oth- 
ers, and you will discover that the stock of 
lumber—dry or green—on those Canadian mill 
yards is very small, for the duty on shipments 
to “the States,” coupled with the unpromising 
outlook for the 9- and 11-inch deals in the Eng- 
lish market, has resulted in very slack opera- 
tions over the line during the past six months. 
It is a good guess that Provincial shippers will 
absorb most of that drop in the tariff, and that 
the Maine mills will move their price lists to 
a new high well before the Jan. 1 date.” 
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On this hitch the Realm is 

making a_ specialty of its 
friends, the dealers in the 
smaller towns. 


We never at any time get far 
away from this group. But, as 
you know, the department usu- 
ally takes all comers in order 
as they show up along the 
road; cities, big towns, villages. 
This broadcast, however, is 
dedicated to that important 
class of dealers who have their 
places of business in the little 
towns. In the last few days 
we've visited some twenty of 
these yards, scattered along a 
drive of nearly a_ thousand 
miles. No town visited, as we 
recall it, had much if any more 
than a couple of thousand peo- 
ple. Some had but a hundred; 


and the average must have 
been under five hundred. 
Now these are important 


dealers. Make no mistake about 
that. We’ve always known they 
were; and this trip has con- 
firmed the opinion. They are 
important because so many of 
the people of this country must 
and do depend upon them for 
building materials. The census 
people tell us that from a 
fourth to a third of the citizens 
of our country are farmers or 
live in places so small that 
they are classed as country 
people. Some farmers of course 
trade in cities; but most of 
them do not. A farmer nor- 
mally needs more lumber than 
does a city dweller; and if he 
hasn’t been buying so much as 
usual, these recent years, it 
isn’t because he has learned 
how to do without lumber per- 
manently or because he wants 
to do without. So it’s a big 
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This is the Lawrence Zemple yard 

at Lewiston, Ill. The warehouse is 

attractive in its coating of aluminum 
paint 





market which these men serv- 
ice; so big that it has an im- 
mediate bearing upon the man- 
ufacturer’s policies. By indi- 
rection, it has a bearing upon 
the city retailer’s trade. Nor- 
mally the country outlet pro- 
vides the volume which per- 
mits the industry to function 
at full efficiency; and, if that 
market slumps, everybody 
feels it. 

You’ve read and heard much 
comment about the future of 
the American small town; and 
we in the lumber industry have 
wondered about the future of 
the small-town yard. Well, the 
Realm hasn’t had any special 
revelation about it; but as we 
stop to see these men and their 
places of business and as we 
talk with their customers, we 
are satisfied that they have a 
first-class chance to keep right 
on doing business. It isn’t nec- 
essary to say that something 
depends upon local affairs, and 
that much depends upon the 
skill and energy of the dealer 
himself. That’s all as true in 
Boston as it is in Country Cor- 
ners. But these farmers and 
villagers will keep on needing 
building materials. Most of the 
farmers still do their own de- 
livering; though the village 
yard occasionally does send a 
truck to the country, since it 
always has at least one truck, 
and it can deliver to the coun- 
try as cheaply as can the city 
yard. In fact it can do so more 
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Some Visits to Yards 
in Smaller Cities 


cheaply, as a rule, since its 


haul is shorter. 


REALLY KNOWING 
TOM AND BILL 


But the thing that gives the 
country dealer the edge with 
his customers is the fact that 
he knows them. He knows 
them every way. During these 
calls we’ve heard dealers talk- 
ing with customers; and they’re 
always Bill and Henry and Jim. 
The dealer knows where they 
live, how their corn is turning 
out, how many hogs they fed 
and what price they got for 
them. There’s a community of 
information in the country that 
is taken for granted. Farming 
is a hazardous business, so far 
as profits are concerned; and 
farmers feel not the slightest 
hesitation about inquiring how 
much money a neighbor made 
on a sale or about giving that 
information. It all helps in the 
matter of appraising markets 
and making plans. The country 
dealer is one of the boys in 
this respect; and his current 
information about his  custo- 
mers is practically complete. 
It not only helps put them at 
ease with him, but it tells him 
which to credit and how much 
each can buy. Don’t make the 
mistake, if you go into a vil- 
lage lumber office and see half 
a dozen men sitting around 
smoking their pipes, of 
thinking the dealer ought to 
run them out. They’re not 
wasting his time, and they’re 
not interfering with sales. Every 
one has information about some- 
body; information that’s valu- 
able to the dealer. Usually 
there’s at least one who is a 
genius at knowing all about 


everybody within twenty miles; 





and this information comes out 
casually and without effort. 
Farmers don’t resent it if this 
knowledge about themselves 
circulates around to a lumber 
dealer whom they count as one 
of themselves. They’d be ip. 
stantly suspicious and evasive 
if a stranger from a credit 
agency came at them with a 
blank form and began asking a 
series of ‘questions. But this 
same knowledge which they'd 
conceal from a stranger, is local 
common knowledge in which 
the local dealer shares. 


THE OFFICE OF 
THE COUNTRY YARD 


Some of these offices are 
not of a kind where a city 
woman belonging to the coun- 
try-club set would want to go 
in search of building ideas. 
Some of them are. But nearly 
always they fit the community. 
Not all country women are in- 
terested in chromium sinks and 
bow windows. They may be 
more interested in cream sep- 
arators and a concrete walk to 
the coal house. They’re usually 
willing to go to the local yard, 
for as a rule it has the things 
they expect to find and which 
they want. 

Certain of these yards, we 
admit, are terrible. There are 
no possible explanations for 
such casualties except that the 
owner is on the way out as 4 
business man, or that he has 
taken on other interests which 
appeal to him more and is let- 
ting the yard go to the dogs. 
We recall one such place that 
shall be nameless. The roof of 
the one umbrella shed was 4s 
crooked as a prizefighter’s nose. 
There may have been a car and 
a half of old and discolored stock 
perched around here and there 
on the bearings; and about half 
of these bearings were going to 
pieces with dry rot. Dried up 
mudholes along the drive ex- 
plained the dirty stock. Just in- 
side the office door there was 4 
floor board busted right down 
to the ground; and a path in 





The village park may look a bit 

drowsy if pleasant, but the village 

is a point of contact between fac- 

tory or sawmill and farm, and services 

one-fourth to a third of the popule- 

tion, including the largest users of 
lumber 
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THE COUNTRY TOWN HAS ITS OWN 
PROBLEMS—A WIDE VARIETY OF 
YARDS—EYEING THE BANKER—SIDE- 
LINES TO INCREASE SALES VOLUME 


the dust showed where men had 
peen walking around it. Well, 
outside the office stood one of 
those shiny mew cars; you 
know, goggle - eyed, with a 
humped back and a marine 
snout, looking like something 
whose mother had been scared 
at the aquarium. Believe it or 
not, that buggy belonged to the 
owner of the yard; and even 
more incredible than the car 
was the owner himself. There 
he stood, in the middle of that 
foul office, an airy figure in a 
reddish-brown double breasted 
suit with the pants pressed to 
a razor edge, a snap-brim hat 
over his southwest eye, a plaid 
tie that would give a Scotch- 
man the shock of his life and a 
scented cigarette held in deli- 
cate finger tips. He was not 
much interested in conversa- 
tion about lumber, waved me 
toward a discouraged looking 
hand whom he introduced as 
the manager and then drove off 
in the submarine. 


A SICK AND A WELL- 
GROOMED PLANT 


“Oh, yeah,” said the discour- 
aged man wearily as he sat on 
the side of a packing box con- 
taining a job lot of torn plaster 
sacks, wood samples, cigarette 
butts, old inner tubes, empty 
shotgun shells and a bucket of 
chicken feathers, “yeah, I guess 
I'm the manager. Heluva look- 
ing place ain’t it? Naw, the 
boss don’t work here. He’s run- 
ning him a road house down 
here where the two Fed. high- 
ways cross. Poor fella, he’s 
going broke, I hope. He don’t 
give this place no never minds; 
and I got asthma too bad to dd 
much except conk when I try 
shovelin’ out. Too danged bad, 
at that; for the boss’s old man 
used to do himself right well 
here. I’m sick as a poisoned 
horse, myself; but I got to hop 
up a lot more speed if I make 
out to croak before this yard 
does. Fact is, I guess it died 
back in ’thirty-three and just 








One of the best-kept yards seen on 
@ recent trip, that of L. C. Riemann, 
at Trenton, Ill. "Shovel and broom," 
says the owner. It has been oper- 
ated more than 70 years. Picture 
shows front end of a series of parallel 


sheds 


ain’t had ambition 
fall down yet.” 


We otter the yard operated 
by L. C. Riemann, at Trenton, 
Ill., in pleasant contrast. This 
yard has been owned and oper- 
ated by the Riemann family 
since the time it was founded 
in 1867. The buildings are well 
painted, the alleys swept clean, 
the stock bright and the piles 
straight. There are no heaps of 
dead stock. If a stick crooks, 
it is at once cut into short 
lengths. Mr. Riemann follows 
one practice we don’t recall 
having met with before. There 
is a continual cleaning-up proc- 
ess which goes on as the gen- 
eral work around the yard is 
done. And then once a week a 
man comes in to put the final 
polish on the place, so to speak. 


“It really takes little if any 
more work to keep a yard 
clean,” Mr. Riemann said, “for 
it’s easier to wait on trade and 
do the rest of the regular work 
in a clean and orderly yard. 
Then it keeps stock from going 
to the bad. I figure that, on a 
balance, it actually saves work 
to keep the place up all the 
time. It can be done easily if 
a person makes a system of it: 

“Some time ago a dealer from 
up-State brought several of his 
managers here to look over the 
place. After they’d looked 
around a while, one of the men 
said he didn’t believe I had 
many customers. There were no 
signs of horse litter around. I 
pointed to the shovel and 
broom that always stand just 
inside the front gate by the 
office. This yard has been op- 
erated for more than 70 years; 
and, without shovel and broom, 
the alleys would be filled up, 
level with the shed roofs. A 
well kept yard means, among 
other things, no fire hazards 
and no stock wasted by break- 
age and dry rot. I think the 
customers like it, and I know 


enough to 


LUMBERMAN 


At Okawville, Ill., Joellenbeck Bros. 
are building a new office and shed 
front; the painting had not been 
done when the Realm visited there 





I do. I have a son who oper- 
ates a yard at Belleville; and 
he follows the same methods 
of order that I do.” 


REFLECTING THE 
COMMUNITY 


A person gets a renewed im- 
pression, visiting these small- 
town yards, of the immediate 
rootage of the retail lumber 
business in local affairs and 
local conditions. Central and 
southern Illinois had a_ wet 
spring and an early freeze, re- 
sulting in soft corn. In well 
over half the yards visited the 
dealers mentioned this at once 
in answering our question about 
the condition of business. Far- 
ther up in the Corn Belt, where 
AAA benefit payments were 
large, dealers would mention 
this policy with approval. It 
made little difference whether 
the lumberman were Republi- 
can or Democrat; he’d say the 
payments had increased busi- 
ness, and frequently he’d add 
it was about time the farmers 
got something to compare with 
tariff protection. But if the pay- 
ments were small or had not 
come in at all, the dealer would 
say he didn’t get this idea of 
paying men not to work. 

Several dealers mentioned 
the long-continued sag in lum- 
ber sales. Otto Huegen, of Al- 
bers, Ill., said that volume had 
been slackening off for ten 
years and was down to about a 
third, measured in footage. He 
added that lumbermen were 
forced to add other lines to 
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bring sales up to a profit-making 
level. Few of the country yards 
have much faith in sales pro- 
motion to increase lumber vol- 
ume. Their customers buy what 
they decide will be useful. H. 
K. Birk, manager of the well- 
kept yard of the Allen Lumber 
Co., Winchester, Ill, said he 
had put out a man to try mak- 
ing sales under the FHA, espe- 
cially Title II; but he found 
that local bankers were uncer- 
tain of their own policies, or 
were influenced by their city 
correspondent banks. In any 
event, the lack of local banker 
co-operation made this effort of 
little profit. 


CHOICE OF SIDELINES 


The more common practice is 
to take on some other line; 
sometimes allied with lumber, 
sometimes quite different. In 
several places we found wall- 
paper a reasonably recent addi- 
tion. The Stonefort Lumber 
Co., Stonefort, Ill., has taken it 
on. C. B. Pulliam, cf the Ga- 
latia Lumber Co., Galatia, IIl., 
has been handling it. Mr. Pul- 
liam stated that a colored man 
had been selling paper locally 
for some time, and the yard 
stayed out as long as he han- 
dled it; not wanting to deprive 
him of a living. This yard, by 
the way, is a place where alert 
merchandising is much in evi- 
dence; excellent stock displays, 
bright and well-stored lumber, 
sales promotion and the like. 
Mr. Pulliam stated that this 
year’s trade is much ahead of 
last and that the prospects for 
next year are highly promising. 
He, too, deplored the fact that 
local bankers for some obscure 
reason had not seen fit to co- 
operate effectively in the FHA 
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or by private loans; mentioned 
other bankers who had taken 
advantage of such opportunities 
—to their own, the public’s and 
the dealers’ benefit. Returning 
to wallpaper; it seems to go 
pretty well in places where 
farmers hang their own paper 
and are not so fussy about art 
effects as are city people. Some 
city dealers tell us that their 
customers want to see so many 
patterns and to have so much 
expert assistance that they 
must put a specialist in charge; 
something that calls for a pret- 
ty large volume of sales. 

One unusual side line is a 
chicken hatchery, operated by 
W. Y. Staley, Modesto, Ill. Last 
winter Mr. Staley’s plant, loca- 
ted just across the street from 
his yard, hatched 50,000 chicks 
for local sale. This business 
comes at the slack season of 
lumber sales and works in very 
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well. Two of the traditional 
country-yard sidelines, of 
course, are farm machinery and 
grain buying. W. C. Calhoun, 
of Franklin, Ill., formerly oper- 
ated a chain of elevators but 
sold them out some years ago. 
At present he is interested in 
farming and especially in feed- 
ing out western lambs; had 
more than 5,000 in his feed lots 
at the time of our visit. Wm. 
R. Wawne, manager of the Cal- 
houn yard here, warmed our 
heart with a good word for the 
Realm. Mr. Calhoun is a part- 
ner in the Crawford & Calhoun 
yard, at Alexander, Ill. L. R. 
Gray, manager at the latter 
point, stated that he is building 
increased volume rather largely 
upon handling quality goods. 
This is especially true of wo- 
ven fence. Everybody, trying 
to make depression dollars go 
as far as possible, bought as 


cheaply as possible. Everybody 
discovered that it was tnsatis- 
factory. Instead of fighting mail 
merchants on their own 
grounds, Mr. Gray handles the 
fence of a great company that 
advertises its product nation- 
ally. The farmers pay the dif- 
ference; at least after having 
once tried the lighter and less 
satisfactory web. 

B. D. Baxter, of the Alpha 
Lumber Co., Alpha, IIl., handles 
farm machinery; and, while he 
finds little time to push this 
line, he gives it some credit for 
the fact that business this year 
is running about twice the vol- 
ume of last year. R. E. David- 
son, of Henderson, Ill., handles 
farm machinery. The difficulty 
with this department, he says, 
is that machines to be used 
with tractors take much more 
professional servicing. Mr. Dav- 
idson has a remarkable set-up; 
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a heavily stocked general store, 
a grain and seed business, farm 
machinery, lumber, building ma. 
terials, farm fence and the like. 
He does much billboard adver. 
tising. He tells us that the 
trade used to divide about 50. 
50 between country and town, 
but that now it is running 90-19 
in favor of the country. H. 4. 
Quillin, manager of the J. q. 
McCune yard, Ipava, IIl., report. 
ed the somewhat unusual de. 
partment, at least for a small. 
city yard, of contracting. The 
company, when new buildings 
offer, hires its Own men and 
does the job complete; sub-let. 
ting nothing but heating and 
electric installations. 

These various sidelines seem 
to grow directly out of local 
needs and the absence of gpe- 
cial businesses servicing these 
needs. Usually they work in 
well with lumber. 





Every Employer Must Pay This Tax 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18—In a special 
bulletin prepared by F. E. Tyler, legal counsel 
for the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
he analyzes and discusses the taxing provisions 
of the Social Security Act in so thorough and 
helpful a manner that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN feels that the information thus made avail- 
able should be passed along for the benefit of 
the trade at large. 

The lumberman as an employer, Mr. Tyler 
begins, is vitally interested in the taxing pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act passed by 
the last Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent on Aug. 14, 1935. As a social scientist, 
or a political philosopher, he also will be deeply 
interested in the paternalistic and utopian 
schemes that are brought together in this law, 
for a part of which new taxes are imposed on 
him. Depending upon his point of view, some, 
if not all, of these plans for social betterment 
are radical, socialistic and unconstitutional; or 
they are but the proper exercise of powers that 
the Federal Government has or should have. 
Regardless of his opinion of whether the law 
is right or wrong, he is urgently concerned with 
its direct effect upon his business. This article 
undertakes to describe the three taxing features 
of the law as they directly and immediately 
affect the retail lumber business. 


The Tax for Old Age Pensions 


Titles I, II and VIII of the law provide 
for old-age pensions. Under Title I provision 
is made for contributions by the United 
States Government to such State govern- 
ments as may adopt old-age pension sys- 
tems. The beneficiaries of the combined State 
and Federal pension provided by Title I of 
the act are old people in need of charity, and 
their eligibility for such assistance does not 
directly concern their employers, past or 
present. In other words, no tax is imposed 
upon an employer by the Federal law to de- 
fray the cost of these pensions. Appropria- 
tions therefor are made from the general 
fund of the Federal treasury. 

However, by Title II of the law, provision 
is made for defraying the future cost of old- 
age pensions by a plan analogous to the 
purchase of an old-age annuity contract from 
a life insurance company. The Federal Gov- 
ernment becomes the insurance company, and 
all employees, with the exception of agri- 
cultural workers, casual labor not in the 
course of the employer’s trade or business, 
domestic servants and Government em-~, 
ployees, and other minor groups as to whom 
the scheme would be impracticable, are the 
policyholders. The premiums, in the form 
of taxes, are collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and held in the United States treas- 


ury in an account called the “Old-Age Re- 
serve Account.” These taxes affect all em- 
ployers, including every retail lumberman, 
in the following ways: 


Employer Must Deduct From Wages 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1937, the employer must 
deduct from the wages paid all his em- 
ployees less than 65 years of age an income 
tax as shown in the following table, and in 
addition thereto the employer himself must 
match the income tax so deducted with an 
excise tax paid by himself in an equal 
amount. Both the income tax paid by the 
employee and deducted by the employer, and 
the excise tax paid by the employer, are 
determined as a percentage of the total 
yearly wage paid each employee. The fol- 
lowing table shows both the income and the 
excise tax to be paid: 

Percentage of Total 
Yearly Wage 
Employee’s Employer’s 


For Years— Income Tax Excise Tax 


1937. 1938 and 1939... 1 1 
1940, 1941 and 1942... 1% 1% 
1943, 1944 and 1945... 2 2 
1946, 1947 and 1948... 2% 2% 
1949 and thereafter... 3 3 


Law Applies to Every Employee 


The taxes levied according to the fore- 
going table are in the nature of premiums 
for the purchase of deferred annuities on 
the life of every employee. Accordingly, 
every employer is affected, and the law ap- 
plies to him regardless of the number of his 
employees. If a lumberman has only one 
employee he must comply with this law by 
deducting the income tax from the wage paid 
as and when it is paid, and this income tax, 
together with his excise tax, must be paid 
over by him to the United States Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in such manner, at 
such time and under such conditions as will 
be prescribed by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. The law applies to every 
employee until the time he reaches 65 years 
of age, regardless of the wage or salary paid 
him. If his salary is in excess of $3,000 
per year, however, the law is not applicable 
to that portion of his income which exceeds 
$3,000. The law is not applicable to cas- 
ual labor or employment not in the course 
of the employer’s trade or business. This 
later provision will doubtless require a great 
deal of interpretation. Right now it can 
perhaps be safely said that a lumberman 
would not have to treat a casual employee 
called in at irregular intervals to help clean 
up a lumber yard as an employee within 
the meaning of the law. On the other hand, 
however, if he employed an extra man once 
a year regularly to take inventory, such help 


would probably be classed as an employee 
within the meaning of the law. 


All Employers Must Keep Records 


It is apparent from the foregoing that 
every employer must prepare before Jan. 1, 
1937, to keep an accurate account, beginning 
on that day, of all his employees and of the 
amounts he deducts from their wages as wage 
income tax. The law contemplates that cou- 
pon books and stamps will be used, appar- 
ently intending that account books and 
receipts in the form of stamps may be issued 
to each employee, similar to the books and 
stamps issued to postal savings depositors. 
However, until the rules and regulations are 
published, the precise system to be used can 
not be determined. 


The law and tax above described is de- 
signed to establish a system of old-age 
benefits or pensions, based on the earnings 
of every employee prior to the time he 
reaches the retirement age of 65. At that 
time, provided he is no longer at work, he 
becomes entitled to monthly benefits based 
upon a percentage of his total earnings from 
January 1, 1937, to the date of his 65th birth- 
day. 

Under this law the highest tax imposed 
upon the employer will be three percent of 
his payroll, effective Jan. 1, 1949. He will 
pay one percent of his payroll during the 
first three years; that is, during 1937, 1938 
and 1939. 





Incorporates and Takes Over 


California Operations 


KiamatH FaLts, Ore., Nov. 16. The Shaw 
Lumber Co., with general and sales offices in 
the First National Bank Building of this city, 
was recently incorporated. The officers are 
J. R. Shaw, president, L. L. Shaw, secretary- 
treasurer. This company has taken over the 
California operations at Tionesta, Calif. The 
Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co., of which Mr. Shaw 
is also at the head, retains the Shaw interests 
in Oregon, including timber contracts and in- 
vestment on the Klamath Indian Reservation. 

The Shaw sawmill plant at Tionesta was de- 
stroyed by fire last August, but was immediately 
replaced by a plant equipped with 9-foot band 
mill, electrically operated. : 

This plant is now active but it is expected it 
will be able to cut only about three million feet 
this fall, and then will be closed during the win- 
ter, starting up again about the middle of March, 
The new plant will have an annual capacity of 
about 30 million feet. 
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"The Grouch Bag of the Nation" 
—A Suggestion 


Steadily mounting taxation is an open sore 
that not only bothers us right now, but which 
is bound to Cause increasing irritation and en- 
gender sales resistance as time goes on and the 
burden becomes heavier, as there is every pros- 
pect of its doing. While it bears down hard 
upon everyone— whether manufacturer, dis- 
tributor or consumer—it is especially burden- 
some to the retail merchant, because it hits him 
an extra rap in that capacity, in addition to 
his share as a consumer. It is not the purpose 
here to discuss remedies for, or alleviation of, 
the tax disease, because they lie in the for- 
bidden field of politics. 

However, here is a tip which should be of 
interest to retailers in all lines, suggesting a 
possible method by which dealers may exoner- 
ate themselves from the common charge of 
boosting prices under camouflage of both gen- 
eral taxation, and sales or other specific taxes. 
At the same time its adoption might help to 
clarify the dealer’s own thinking along these 
lines, and what is perhaps more important, im- 
press upon Mr. Consumer the painful fact that 
he is the ultimate goat. 


The tip referred to was printed in a recent 
issue of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, in 
the form of an “open letter” addressed, by name, 
to several of the city’s largest merchandisers, 
and reads as follows: 


Every article you sell carries a price tag. 
Even before examining the merchandise, the 
customer ofttimes becomes absorbed in that 
tag. It’s the stop and go signal of the re- 
tail business. The story it tells is the story 
the customer knows best. Why not give him 
all the details? Why shouldn’t the price tag 
reflect the tax covered by the price? Why 
couldn’t that tag contain two figures? One 


the total price, the other the amount of the 
tax included in the price. There’s one big 
argument in favor of the sales tax. It is a 
constant reminder to the public of what gov- 
ernment is costing them for necessities. You 
all will admit that the best way to defeat 
increasing taxes is by public education. It’s 
a big job, this idea suggested, but the big- 
gest job of the future is the tax job. Propa- 
ganda, lobbying, wailing along the main 
stem don’t seem to accomplish much. Make 
the public understand that it has two pocket- 
books, one of which is its tax pocketbook. 
Then do everything possible to increase the 
number of fishhooks in the pocket the tax 


Old House Is Converted Into 
Modern Filling Station 


From the plain old house shown in one of 
the pictures illustrating this story, there has 
blossomed forth the uptodate structure seen in 
the other picture, as a result of modernizing 
operations recently completed under the super- 
vision of the Quincy Lumber Co., Quincy, Ohio, 
which furnished the materials. Both pictures 
were taken from the same spot. They show 


what can be—and has been—done in the way 





Showing at left old house at Quincy, Ohio, which was converted into filling station seen at right 


Make it the real grouchbag 
of the nation. There are anniversary day 
sales, founders’ days, economy days, ete. 
Why not a “Tax Reminder Day”? On that 
day show the public what the tax bill is. 
————_—_—_ 


REAL ESTATE men have found that houses with 
recreation rooms in cellar or attic have a greater 
sales or rental value than those without such 
rooms; another reason for adding them. 


money is kept. 





New Orleans. She proceeded: 


day.” The statement: 
shopping list,” 





a pre-Christmas sales suggestion, his 
which this sentence boldly stood out: 
Christmas shopping list this year.” 
Havey, director of home service of the American Red Cross, talking at a 
convention of the Louisiana State Nurses’ Association recently held in 
“A rickety stepladder doesn’t look like a 
dangerous weapon, but it is one of those home hazards that are causing 
94 persons to be killed and 411 permanently injured in America each 
“I'd like to see stepladders on every Christmas 
is a splendid caption for a newspaper ad, or slogan to place 
over a window or floor display of stepladders. 
handle these indispensable household aids. 
feature them, pointing out that a rickety, insecure ladder is a menace and 
citing the figures given by Miss Havey to support the statement. 
sale means not only a profit to the dealer but a potential accident averted, 
through replacing weakened, wornout ladders with strong new ones. 





“STEPLADDERS ON EVERY CHRISTMAS SHOPPING LIST” 


Just as the retail editor was considering what to run in this space as 


eye fell upon a newspaper story in 
“I'd like to see stepladders on every 
The speaker was Miss I. Malinde 


Most lumber dealers 
Now is a goed time to 


Every 








of converting an old house into an uptodate fill- 
ing station. The windows and the office doors 
are of western red cedar, finished natural, which 
adds a great deal to the attractiveness of the 
the building. This is just another example of 
the modernizing jobs—the total of which runs 
high into the thousands—that are constantly 
in progress all over the country as the tide of 
renovization, conservation and repair of old 
buildings rises higher and higher. Maurice All- 
baugh, manager of the above company, was in 
Chicago last week, and paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff a very pleasant visit. 
_—_—_—_————— 


Some Results of Well Directed 
Planning and Effort 


Back from a brief hunting trip (which re- 
sulted in bagging a fine buck), Kenneth J. 
Baldridge, of the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M., tells the editor of this 
department that he has since been too busy to 
attend to anything but the lumber business. 
That’s a happy state ef affairs, and we are glad 
to observe that all over the country business is 
improving—for energetic retailers who make 
effective use of all practicable methods for cre- 
ating and developing sales. In spite of some 
contrary opinion the NHA has been a boon to 
the lumber trade, and its good effects are in- 
creasing rather than waning as time goes on 
and dealers and bankers become more familiar 
with its provisions and how to utilize them. 
Mr. Baldridge tells us that the National Hous- 
ing Act has been of considerable assistance to 
him. He does not, however, simply sit in his 
office and wait for prospects to walk in. 

Discussing this subject Mr. Baldridge tells 
us that last April he put on a man who has 
since spent his entire time “bird-dogging” (in 
other words, hunting out) prospects, and fol- 
lowing them through to the acceptance of their 
applications by the bank. “We have found our 
investment in this additional employee a very 
profitable one,” said he. 

A very active committee has been at work 
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in Albuquerque promoting building, moderniza- 
tion and repairs, according to Mr. Baldridge. 
In addition to the newspaper and other adver- 
tising publicity incident to the campaign, a 
house-to-house survey also was conducted, the 
entire personnel being paid by the FERA. Nu- 
merous prospects were uncovered by this sur- 
vey, and all of them have been followed up, 
resulting in a nice additional volume of busi- 
ness, this dealer states. 

He further says that Title II is beginning to 
click in his community, there now being ten or 
twelve houses under construction, financed 
under the provisions of that section of the Act. 
Mr. Baldridge further says that indications 
are that next spring will open up with increased 
activity in home construction. 

All this is very encouraging, and shows what 
may be accomplished by well planned and well 
directed efforts. 


A Booklet That Dealers Should 
Read and Use 


In some respects the best of all the pieces 
of promotion literature that have been issued 
by the Federal Housing Administration is a 
new booklet which bears the aptly descriptive 
title “How to Have the Home You Want.” 
The first section of this well illustrated and 
attractively printed brochure deals with the 
financing of new home construction, the pur- 
chase of new homes, and the refinancing of ex- 
isting home mortgages. The second section is 
devoted to home modernization, repairs and 
alterations, showing how families may improve 
their present homes in terms of comfort, con- 
venience and economy. Under appropriate 
headings concise information is given on the 
points likely to arise in the minds of persons 
in whom the ambition for a new or a modern- 
ized home has been aroused. Dealers will find 
this book valuable not only for their own in- 
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formation but for supplying to prospects. It is 
a most effective piece of sales literature. In- 
quiries or requests concerning it should be 
addressed to Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C., or to the dealer’s nearest 
State or district FHA office. 


A Credit Agreement That Aids 
Collections 


There is no reason why terms governing 
open accounts should not be agreed upon ex- 
actly as are terms covering instalment credit; 
yet seldom is this done. The result is that col- 
lections on the latter are always far higher than 
on the former. 

To remedy this failing and put new efficiency 
into open account collections, Merchant J. 
Frank Mednick, Casper, Wyo., worked out 
with a lawyer a “memorandum of agreement,” 
which he had printed on card forms 4%4x8 
inches. It would pay every lumber dealer to 
study this form. 

“This memorandum of agreement witnesseth,” 
begins the statement, continuing— 


THAT, WHEREAS, MEDNICK BROTHERS, of 
Casper, Natrona County, Wyoming, have at the 
request of the undersigned, agreed to sell to the 
undersigned, at any time, merchandise out of its 
store at Casper, on open account, the total credit 
to be extended therefore at any one time to be 
within the discretion of the said Mednick Broth- 
ers 

Now, THEREFORE, for and in consideration of 
the premises, the undersigned agrees to pay to 
the said Mednick Brothers the purchase price 
for all merchandise within a reasonable time 
after the date of purchase thereof. 

Said undersigned further agrees that if any 
merchandise is not paid for by him or her within 
a reasonable time (30 days is agreed to be a 
reasonable time) from and after the date of 
purchase, and Mednick Brothers shall elect to 
place said account in the hands of an attorney 
or attorneys for collection, and shall so place 
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said account for collection, that he or she wi 
pay, in addition to the amount then due op 
said account, all costs of collection, including 
reasonable attorneys’ fees, which said costs ang 
attorneys’ fees may be added to the amount of 
said account and may be sued for in the Same 
cause of action. This agreement shall apply to 
all merchandise purchased from and after the 
date hereof. 


There is a final “in witness whereof” sep. 
tence, with the date, then a line for the cuys- 
tomer’s signature. 

Making no exceptions, even for a bank presj- 
dent, Mednick brothers require all open-account 
customers to sign this form. “No signature— 
no credit!” is the store’s rule. On charge sales, 
the store’s loss figure is .3 percent, an extremely 
low figure, and much credit for it is given to 
the “memorandum of agreement.” 





Advertising That Tickles Vanity 
Never Goes Unread 


Sweet to the small-town citizen is mention 
in his local newspaper. The Craig Cashway 
Lumber Co., Craig, Colo., trades on this uni- 
versal trait of human nature with advertising 
copy which, week after week, gives news-item 
boosts not only to customers, but to Craig con- 
tractors and carpenters. 

The brief items appear in 8-point bold-face 
type and a single advertisement (usually 2 
columns by 7 inches) contains quite a group 
of them. They are “written up” very much like 
the personal items found in other columns 
of the newspaper. 

In country towns, even small happenings 
make legitimate published news. Around the 
operations of a successful lumber yard naturally 
develop many items. Here are some examples 
from this Colorado dealer’s advertising: 

Earl Van Tassel sent in after materials 
this week to make some needed repairs at 


How to Bid on WPA Jobs (eZee Yoo SecsinySeuth 


Dealers located in cities where 
Federal institutions are situated are 
fairly familiar with what they term 
“the mechanics” of bidding on 
government requirements. Because 
of the unfamiliarity on the part of 
most dealers on the subject we 
suggest the following, believing it 
will prove of value to many retail- 
ers and help assure their bids hav- 
ing consideration: 


WHEN PRICES BID ARE 


have a share in it. 
at this stage. 


prove a boon to dealers. 
consequences will be far-reaching. 


Large quantities of materials are going to be purchased 
in connection with the WPA program. 
large that with projects located in every county in each 
State every established retail lumber yard should ultimately 
It behooves dealers to exercise patience 
Also it is in order that a spirit of fairness ‘™8- 
prevail. Ultimately all will have to help meet the tax burden 
imposed. With orderly distribution, the added volume will 
If distribution breaks down, the 


The amount is so 


a similar notation on the face of it) 
the letter will be opened as regular 
correspondence and your quotation 
will not be considered. All bids 
received are held intact until the 
official hour designated for open- 


INADEQUATE POSTAGE 


In one instance a dealer failed to 
place adequate postage on the letter 
that carried his bid to the procure- 
ment officer and the letter was re- 





IDENTICAL 


turned to the sender. When the 





































































When it develops at the opening 
of bids that the bids are identical in 
price, terms etc. the award is de- 
termined by the drawing of lots. 


SIGN IN INK 


Bids signed in pencil will be 
thrown out. While the use of an 
indelible pencil is permitted the 
safe course is to use ink. 


YOU ARE ENTITLED TO 
ONE BID ONLY 


In some instances a_ line-yard 
general office and the local yard 
have each submitted bids. The 
result has been that both have been 
thrown out. 


QUOTE ON MATERIALS 
ASKED FOR 


If No. 1 Dimension is called for 
you are wasting your time in filling 
in a bid on No. 2. Alternate bids 
will not be considered. 


DRAYAGE WITH EACH 
ITEM QUOTED 


When bids call for materials to 
be delivered at the building site 
drayage should be included in the 
unit quotation and never added 
separately. 


PROCUREMENT OFFICER 
IS SUPREME 


No one has authority to purchase 
WPA materials except the Pro- 
curement Ofticer. Open bidding is 
required on all sums exceeding 
three hundred dollars. 


WATCH THE COLUMN 


The bid may require a unit price 
per foot, per 100 feet, per 1,000 
feet, or per piece. Be sure to quote 
on the unit shown on the bid. For 
example, do not quote per 100 or 
per 1,000 feet if the bid calls for 
a per foot price. Established cus- 
toms and practices in the lumber 


industry mean nothing to the pro- 
curement officer. If a mistake is 
made in the unit column that is the 
dealer’s hard luck. 


FILL IN ALL BLANKS 


Time of delivery, terms of sale 
and ali blanks should be carefully 
filled in. A discount period of ten 
days is more liberal than five. In 
emergency purchases, delivery in 
three days would be more advan- 
tageous than delivery in eight days. 
Where bids identical in price are 
received, time of delivery of the 
materials and the period for cash 
discount allowed may determine the 
award. 


ENVELOPE ENCLOSED 
WITH BLANKS 


Mail your bid in the envelope 
sent you, which has a space filled 
in showing the project number and 
date and hour of the letting. If 
you mail your figures in in an or- 
dinary envelope (unless you fill in 








letter eventually reached the pur- 
chasing office and was opened 
(after the contract had _ been 
awarded) it developed that the 
dealer bidding was low and he had 
forfeited the business through care- 
lessness in failing to attach ade- 
quate postage. The procurement 
office has no authority to absorb 
even the expense of a postage stamp 
due on a letter from anyone. 


STUDY AND FOLLOW THE 
INSTRUCTIONS 


To most dealers bidding on gov- 
ernment requirements the expefi- 
ence is entirely new. The safe 
course is to carefully study the 
standard government instructions 
to bidders and follow them to the 
letter. If you make a mistake and 
bid too low the contract with the 
government is enforceable notwith- 
standing. One dealer inadvertently 
designated 10 percent discount on 
cement instead of 10 cents per bar- 
rel and lost $57 in consequence. 
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his ranch home on the south side of the river. 
Frank Bower is doing the work. 

Sam Roslyn has the contract for supplying 
a new shingle roof on the Homer Jones resi- 
dence in School Street. They are using 
5/2, 16-inch clear red cedar shingles, and 
applying them over the old shingles. 

w. H. Palmer lined the Judge Herrick gar- 
age on Breeze Street this week. 

L. E. Gregg is pouring concrete for a foun- 
dation for the new garage which he is build- 
ing at his home on North Taylor Street. 

Mrs. Ora Card is making some attractive 
improvements at her home on Rose Street by 
the addition of a glassed-in front porch. Tom 
McMillan is doing the work. 

Fred Teter’s truck hauled the material out 
for the new well at Loyd for the Stanolind 
Oil & Gas Co. last Saturday. 


Intermingled with such items as the fore- 
going is an occasional “funny story,” also 
brief advertising of some items of yard stock. 


VALUABLE “tips” on nailing woods come from 
experts of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., according to the United States 
Forest Service, which maintains the laboratory 
in co-operation with the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Good nailing, they say, consists largely in 
selecting the right kind, size and number of 
nails, and then using them properly. 





Lumber Store Attracts Traffic 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 18.—Glick Bros. 
Lumber Co. has a yard with real “personality,” 
located at South Gate. Merchandising is carried 
to the nth degree here. Properly speaking, 
the “yard” is a store. The firm operates a 
regulation yard in another area in the town. 
But moving over to the main thoroughfare, 
they decided that something unusual was neces- 
sary in order to make the establishment out- 
standing and thus attract traffic, heavier at this 
point. 

It is set back from the street, the interven- 
ing space being utilized as a parking lot for 
customers, who may drive right in—as the 
driveway extends the full length of the lot. 
When the customer parks his car and climbs 
out he is right inside the store. 

Approximately half the store is given over 
to lumber display. The other half stocks a 
varied assortment of merchandise, including 
plumbing supplies, water heaters, linoleum, and 
other household needs, as well as a full line of 
paints, garden tools etc. The lumber stock is 
replenished, and large orders are filled, from 
the regulation yard. 

Easy access, unusual appearance and size are 
the three things that have made this store heav- 
ily patronized, enabling the firm to stock many 
profitable items not seen in the usual lumber 
yard. As will be seen from the accompanying 
photograph, the entire yard is like one huge dis- 
play window. Large signs above each “window” 
call attention to some of the more popular. lines 
sold. The sides of the building also have large 
signs painted on them. The entire arrange- 
ment means that the yard-store takes maximum 
advantage of the passing traffic. 


—_—-—- 








The illustration shows the front, with its striking row of signs, featuring some of the principal lines 
handled. The building has a frontage of 100 feet on the corner 
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Yard Is Appropriately Named 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Nov. 18.—The yard of 
the Riverside Lumber Co. stretches along the 
wooded banks of the river, which gives an ap- 
propriate name to this firm. Its office and sheds 
are substantially constructed. The huge swing- 
ing sign on top of the building, with its white, 
cut-out letters reading on one side “Riverside” 





was read and discussed openly. All were 
free to offer opinions on any matter men- 
tioned, and thus gradually grew to feel that 
they were a part of the institution and had 
a voice in its policies. The management 
benefited not only by reason of the many 
worthwhile suggestions adopted, but also be- 
cause of an increased efficiency and loyalty 
on the part of employees. 


If you have a reliable assistant it is usually 











The big sign on top of 
building, at extreme right, 
is lettered on both sides 





and on the other “Lumber Company” can be 
seen for a long distance by people coming from 
any direction. Joseph Northoek, who with his 
sons conducts this long-established business, 
says conditions are improving. 


Self-Finding Molding Racks 


Molding racks at the Stark Lumber Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., had to be enclosed; but how to tell 
what molding was behind which door was a 
time-wasting problem, until a novel sample sys- 
tem was built into the door closing each set of 
racks. Each door covered a divided square hav- 
ing 20 racks holding as many different kinds 
of molding. Much time was wasted locating a 
particular molding after it was described by a 
customer; and then it often proved to be the 
wrong kind. 

So, six-inch pieces of sample molding were 
cut, and fitted with small eye screws. Into each 
door, directly in front of each inner rack, was 
placed an “L” screw. A sample of the kind of 
molding displayed directly behind a certain eye 
was suspended from that screw on the outside 
of the door. Now, when a customer wants a 
certain molding, he is taken to the displays and 
asked to point it out. Thus time is saved and 
service improved. 





Developing Efficient “Second 
Men" for Yard 


Speaking of the importance of developing ef- 
ficient “second men” in retail yard organiza- 
tions, Allan T. Flint, secretary of the Moun- 
tain States Lumber Dealers Association, Den- 
ver, Colo., advises that employees be given re- 
sponsibility and encouraged to make suggestions 
for the good of the business. 

I have in mind, said he, a general store 
employing some. twelve persons. A sugges- 
tion box. for. employees was for years a 
regular feature of that institution. Em- 
ployees were ‘encouraged to use this freely 
without signing their names. 

Every two weeks, at an evening: meeting, 
the box was opened and every suggestion 
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well to discuss your plans and problems with 
him, is the view taken by Secretary Flint. 


Offer him the same sources of information 
available to yourself—trade papers, association 
helps, group meetings and the like. 

“It is not uncommon for an assistant to be 
obliged to handle matters of importance when 
the boss is absent,” continued Mr. Flint. “Un- 
less it has been the custom to place all infor- 
mation at his disposal he cannot, when an 
emergency arises, be expected to handle it to 
the best advantage.” 





Lumber Company's Model 
Home Draws 2,000 Visitors 


LaurEL, Mont., Nov. 19.—What a lumber 
merchant can do in building and featuring a 
model home as an advertising method was dem- 
onstrated here last week. Nearly 2,000 people 
came to view the model home during the four 
days it was open for inspection. Visitors came 
from surrounding farms and nearby towns. The 
home was erected by P. A. Johnston, of the 
V. C. Johnston Lumber Co., and was furnished 
for exhibition purposes by the merchants of 
Laurel. 

Visitors were given cards with the request 
that they supply answers to the printed ques- 
tions thereon. Many did so, and much valuable 
information is being compiled. The cards re- 
veal that majority of the women visitors paid 
special attention to the arrangement and furnish- 
ing of the kitchen. 

Another feature of the house that drew much 
comment was the bedroom over the garage. 
— visitors expressed their approval of the 
idea. 

Laurel is a small city of about 2,500 popula- 
tion, and the number of people visiting the ex- 
hibit speaks volumes for the interest in new 
homes felt by the people of that section. 


Yard "Substation" Increases 
Winter Efficiency 


Winter efficiency of men in the yard of the 
Conover Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., has been 
greatly increased since the construction of a 
“substation” in the yard itself. The “substa- 
tion” was built in a protected and unused cubby- 
hole in the yard when it was found that men 
were being greatly hampered by low tempera- 
ture. The station was built of scrap lumber at 
practically no cost. It measures six feet in 
height by six feet square and is equipped with 
chairs, a small stove, and a window overlooking 
the yard. A floor raised a few inches above the 
ground, on four-by-fours, reduces coldness from 
the frozen earth. Maintenance is nothing, as the 
men burn scrap lumber in the small wood stove. 

An advantage of the station, other than as an 
efficiency move, is that a constant scrutiny of 
the entire yard eliminates possibility of any one 
stealing lumber. A branch telephone. accelerates 
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rush orders, which first come into the main 
office. 

The protection proves especially welcome to 
the yard foreman and his workers during the 
late afternoons in winter when temperature be- 
gins to drop. Although no accurate check has 
been kept on how much more efficient the men 
are, it is estimated that they can work a third 
again as fast as formerly. 


Southwest Yards Win Big Claim 


on Coal Rates 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—The South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association announced 
last week that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had ordered railroads in this section to 
repay $142,487.13 with interest to coal dealers, 
many of whom also are lumbermen. 

The suit of the dealers against the carriers 
was known as the William Kelly Milling Co. 
case, and was filed in the name of the Hutchin- 
son (Kan.) company against the Santa Fe and 
fifteen other railroads. Also participating with 
the southwestern association in employing 
former Kansas governor, Clyde M. Reed, and 
Bernard L. Glover as counselors, were the Ne- 
braska Lumber Merchants’ Association and the 
Kansas Co-Operative Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

One of the oldest cases on the docket of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, dating from 
1924, it protested unreasonable freight rates in 
this territory. The protest was filed when it 
was learned that at a Kansas railroad point 
near the Colorado line a rate was charged of 
$4.73 per ton, while a Colorado dealer twelve 
miles across the line paid $2.80 a ton on the 
same class of shipments. 

The carriers were ordered to repay the over- 
charges before Jan. 2, 1936. Since interest on 
some of the claims dates from March 31, 1924, 
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chief features of the law, under which employ- 
ers’ liability for contributions begins Jan. 1, 1936. 
It explains in easily understandable question- 
and-answer form the points most frequently 
raised by employers, employees, and their rep- 
resentatives in connection with this legislation. 


It's Good Idea to Analyze 
Causes of Lost Sales 


When a prospect of the King Lumber Co., 
Bakersfield, Calif., buys from another firm, the 
King concern always follows him up to deter- 
mine why. This effort has brought big re- 
turns in future business. The company profits 
by past mistakes. And, in case the customer 
bought elsewhere because of a real or fancied 
grievance, the matter is straightened out and the 
customer’s good will regained. In many in- 
stances, people have appreciated this contact so 
much that they went out of their way to send 
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the company other prospects, even though they 
themselves were out of the lumber market fo, 
the time. And, of course, these same people 
have bought from King when they were ready 
again. 

“We reason that the deals we don’t get are 
the ones we need to analyze, not the ones we 
make,” says V. L. Riedesel, assistant office man. 
ager. “The business you do get may be due to 
many things, such as plain luck, location and gp 
on. But, when you've followed up a Prospect 
and failed to sell him there is something wrong 
somewhere. Learning what it is means future 
profits, 

“Sometimes it may be price. In that case, it’s 
up to us to see if our prices are reasonable. If 
so, we must develop a better-quality selling 
argument. If not, we must change them. If the 
customer has been offended in some way, we 
must overcome that. If we didn’t have the arfi- 
cle he wanted, it behooves us to get it. Analysis 
of past mistakes is the only way to make these 
discoveries.” 


IS OPENED 


See Photographs Reproduced on Front Page 


Joining the lengthening procession of lumber 
companies that are rebuilding, modernizing, or 
otherwise improving their plants, the Foster 
Lumber Co.—one of the big line-yard concerns 
of the country—has just completed building a 
complete new yard at Ordway, Colo. The com- 
pany has been in business at that point for 
eleven years, having at the start taken over an 
existing set of buildings, now replaced (at a 
new site) by the new plant, which represents 


auditor, and H. R. Krehbiel is local manager. 

On the opening days the office was beau- 
tifully decorated with bouquets of flowers pre- 
sented by various companies with which the 
local yard does business. The regard in which 
the company is held was further evidenced by 
many congratulatory advertisements in the local 
paper newspaper, in which various firms used 
paid space to convey their felicitations to the 
Foster company upon its enterprise and the con- 
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REAR VIEW OF NEW YARD OF THE FOSTER LUMBER CO., ORDWAY, COLO. NOTE, ALSO, THE PICTURES ON FRONT PAGE 


in some cases it will amount to 70 percent of 
the principal on the basis of 6 percent from the 
day the freight was paid on any particular ship- 
ment. 





New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Law 


Avpany, N. Y., Nov. 18—Lumbermen and 
other employers of New York State who have 
not familiarized themselves with the workings 
of the new State law relating to unemployment 
insurance should be sure to obtain and study 
a pamphlet prepared by the division of unem- 
ployment insurance of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor. It is entitled “The New 
York Unemployment Insurance Law,” and 
copies may be had from the administrative of- 
fice, located in the Broadway Arcade Building, 
Albany, or the New York City office at 342 
Madison Avenue. 

Most lumber retailers of the State probably 
have already received the pamphlet, thanks to 
the foresight of Secretary-Manager Paul S. 
Collier of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, who has seen to it that a copy was 
mailed to each member of the association doing 
business within the limits of the State of New 


ork. 
The pamphlet gives a concise analysis of the 


the latest and best ideas in retail yard layout 
and construction. 

A public opening, or housewarming, of the 
new yard was held on Friday and Saturday, 
Oct. 11 and 12, the occasion attracting an at- 
tendance of around 2,000 people for the two 
days. On account of the crowd it was found 
not practicable to get all the adults to register, 
but a list of about 700 good prospects was 
obtained, from which it is expected considerable 
business will be developed. 

It always has been the policy of the Foster 
company to keep pace with latest developments 
in yard planning and construction, and as the 
Ordway yard is the latest to be built, it nat- 
urally rates as among its very best—which is 
equivalent to saying among the best to be found 
anywhere in yards of this size and character. 

The Foster company began operating in Ord- 
way eleven years ago, taking over a yard or- 
iginally owned by the Foley Lumber Co., which 
had passed to other interests. From the first 
it was intended that eventually a complete new 
plant would be installed, and now that ambition 
has been realized. 

The parent company was organized as a re- 
tail business fifty-six years ago. The present 


organization is headed by Benjamin Foster as 
president, and George W. Foster general man- 
ager. Sixty yards are operated, located in five 
Harold S. Mangus is general traveling 


States. 


tribution which it is thus making to the welfare 
of the community. 

The front show window of the office was 
nicely decorated, being featured by a miniature 
house and garage with landscaped yard. The 
house was placed in the center, with yard ex- 
tending back the full depth of the bulkhead. At 
each side, mounted on black crepe paper, were 
displayed twenty-four samples of different spe- 
cies and kinds of wood, all varnished. Each 

iece was labeled, the name being typed on yel- 
ow paper which was then pasted on the black 
paper, at bottom of each specimen. Softwoods 
were displayed on one side and hardwoods on 
the other, while the rear of the window was 
occupied by a display of cans of paint in pyra- 
mid form, together with a display of brushes. 

Several manufacturing and wholesale con- 
cerns had booths, each 6x8 feet, for display of 
their wares, and most of them had representa- 
tives present to demonstrate and display same. 

Refreshments consisting of doughnuts and 
coffee were served on both days, and on Satur- 
day afternoon the High School band rendered 
a musical program which was greatly enjoyed. 

Another interesting feature of the opening was 
the culmination of an essay contest, of hig’ 
school and grade school students, on the subject 
“Why It Pays To Trade With The Foster 
Lumber Co.” For best efforts in this direction 
cash prizes of $6, $4, $3 and $2 were awarded. 
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Construction Zooms’ -- Plan Home Shows 


Sharp Upturn Reported in 


Nation's Construction 


New York, Nov. 18.—Partly because of pri- 
yate activity, partly because of the momentum 
of the WPA program, the nation’s construction 
industry has begun to zoom. For October the 
yolume of construction undertaken in the 37 east- 
ern States totaled $200,863,700, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. This was the high- 
est monthly volume reported since that shown 
for December, 1933, which, incidentally, was 
the month of peak undertakings of the original 
PWA program. Excluding December, 1933, 
one must go back to the records of the autumn 
of 1931 to find construction totals larger than 
the one turned in during October. Last month’s 
record compares with $167,376,200 for Septem- 
ber and was almost 50 percent greater than the 
total of $135,224,800 reported during October, 
1934, 





RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
IS DOUBLED 


For October the residential total, as apart 
from other classifications, amounted to 
$55,100,300 in the 37 eastern States. This 
was more than twice the total of $26,299,800 
for October of last year and represented a 
gain of more than 30 percent over the Sep- 
tember, 1935, total. For the ten-month 
period ended October, residential building 
amounted to $394,007,800 as against $214,- 
379,900 for the first ten months of 1934. 
Practically all of this 84 percent gain was 
due to private building, as distinguished 
from housing construction of public agencies. 











Non-residential building awards during Octo- 
ber in the 37 eastern States amounted to $59,- 
448,400, as against $49,420,100 for September, 
and only $43,685,600 for October of last year. 

Heavy engineering jobs, embracing both pub- 
lic works and public utilities, amounted to $86,- 
315,000 in October for the same area. This con- 
trasts with $76,145,300 for September, and $65,- 
239,400 for October, 1934. 

For the elapsed months of 1935 the Dodge 
bulletin states that “total construction of all 
descriptions undertaken in the area east of the 
Rocky Mountains amounted to $1,392,561,400, as 
against $1,338,732,000 for the corresponding ten 
months of 1934.” 

—_—_—— 


For Earthquake-Resisting, Low- 
Cost Housing in Helena 


Hetena, Mont., Nov. 18.—A tentative com- 
mitment to insure a mortgage not to exceed 
$200,000 for an earthquake-resistant low-cost 
housing project in Helena will be issued to a 
Private limited-dividend housing corporation 
to be known as the Helena Development Co. of 
Helena, according to announcement made by 
Stewart McDonald, Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator, Washington, D. C. 

The corporation will have assets consisting 
of suitable building sites, free of all liens and 
encumbrances, located and valued in a manner 
approved by the Montana insuring office of the 
Federal Housing Administration, and in ad- 
dition a cash capital deposited in an approved 
depository. 

The proposed project will include 50 or more 
modern detached or semi-detached dwellings. 

It is further understood that the mortgage, 
the buildings, the corporation, the plans, speci- 
Cations, cost estimates and all other matters 
Pertinent to the project, must conform in all 
respects with the National Housing Act and 
all applicable rules and regulations thereunder. 

ecision to issue the commitment was an- 
nounced after a conference attended by Ad- 
ministrator McDonald, Deputy Administrators 


Catharine and Arthur Walsh, Director of the 
Field Division W. D. Flanders, Miles L. Colean, 
director Low-Cost Housing Division, and Bar- 
clay Craighead, Montana State director for the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

Director Craighead and Administrator Mc- 
Donald have been in constant communication 
since the recent earthquake, and arrangements 
were rushed to completion last week with the 
idea of making the facilities of the Federal 
Housing Administration available to the people 
of Helena so that an immediate building pro- 


gram can be started here. 
———————— 


Plan Nationwide Series of 


Home Shows 


Wasuincron, D. C., Nov. 18.—Announcement 
is made of the inauguration of a nation-wide 
series of National Home Shows by the Manu- 
facturers’ Housing Display Council and the 
Federal Housing Administration. It is expected 
that these expertly organized exhibitions will 
be beneficial to all branches of the building in- 
dustry. 

The Manufacturers’ Housing Display Council 
is comprised of a group of about 150 national 
manufacturers of building products and equip- 
ment. In each city in which shows are to be 
conducted, local real estate boards, better hous- 
ing committees and civic organizations will par- 
ticipate. Each show will be locally financed. 

The first of these shows, which are to be 
held in all the important market centers of the 
country, will appear in Baltimore beginning Jan. 
4. The second is scheduled for San Diego, to 
begin Jan. 15 in connection with the re-opening 
of the Exposition. Plans also are under way 
to present National Housing Shows in Kansas 


City, Mo.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Houston, Tex.; Oakland, Calif.; Miami, Fla.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Indianapolis, Ind., and Boston, Mass. 

In each of these shows will be set up the 
modern and efficient equipment furnished by the 
Housing administration. An impressive feature 
will be the “talking towers”—cylindrical pylons 
17 feet high and 3% feet in diameter, bearing 
the FHA insignia and message, and photographs 
or models of houses. They will also include 
electrical transcription records which will broad- 
cast information on the National Housing Act 
and modern building materials and housing 
equipment. Among the other equipment fur- 
nished by the Housing Administration are large 
modernistic entrance blocks, a Housing Admin- 
istration booth with illuminated displays, and 
hanging pieces carrying the FHA emblem and 
interesting messages. There are five complete 
units of this equipment. 

The Baltimore National Housing Show will 
also feature a completely furnished five-room 
cottage. The model home is not a necessary 
part of the National Housing Shows, but may be 
included if local authorities desire. 

Every National Housing Show must meet the 
high requirements of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. All are designed to represent the 
major interests of the industry, and to make 
the public more housing-conscious. 

The shows are all to be in the hands of pro- 
moters experienced in this type of exposition. 
They will be limited to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of building materials and equipment 
and home furnishings. Space rental rates are 
to be at the lowest minimum possible. Minimum 
duration of the shows is eight days and maxi- 
mum 15 days, with the exception of cities of 
500,000 population and over. 


Friends Felicitate Beloved Lumberman 


on 75th 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 19—John H. Kirby, 
Houston industrialist and esteemed lumberman, 
was 75 years old yesterday. “When one has 
reached that age,” he remarked, “a birthday 
ceases to be an event to celebrate. But I was 
made exceedingly happy because of a testi- 
monial of loyalty and affection given by those 
who are working under my direction. To that 
great pleasure was added the satisfaction of 
receiving messages of commendation for my 
efforts in behalf of sound government from men 
and women throughout the United States.” Mr. 
Kirby remarked that one’s friends kept him 
young. “I cannot afford to get old,” he said, 
“when there is so much to be done.” 

Among the well-wishes to reach this veteran 
lumberman were words of praise for his part in 
converting Texas into an industrial empire, as 
well as assurance of gratification at the task he 
had recently undertaken in directing the organ- 
ization of the Southern Committee to Uphold 
the Constitution. There were hundreds of those 
messages from all parts of the country and from 
ministers of the gospel, lawyers, railroad presi- 
dents, manufacturers, financiers, and farmers. 
One was from the moderator of the Synod of 
Baltimore who said: “Even as long ago as when 
I lived in Arkansas, you were a great indus- 
trialist. . . I have been particularly intrigued 
in recent months by your zeal and high pur- 
pose to see the Constitution preserved.” An- 
other was from a little ranch woman in New 
Mexico, who said she was old herself, and not 
very alert, but that she expected to walk and 
talk for the kind of government we have always 
had in the good old United States. 

“IT was especially impressed by these mes- 
sages,” declared Mr. Kirby, “because they show 
that folks in all the vocations of life are in- 


Birthday 


terested in the Constitution. Here are others,” 
he continued, “some of them from the greatest 
financial leaders in our country.” 

A hasty glance through the “basket” of 
letters on his desk revealed the names of sev- 
eral outstanding men in the financial and po- 
litical world. One of them was from a former 
Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, 
another was from a Chicago attorney for the 
Santa Fe railroad, another from the receiver 
of the Central of Georgia railroad, another 
from the president of the West Virginia Rail 
Company, another from the president of the 
Ingalls Iron Works at Birmingham, another 
from Shelby Curlee of the Curlee Clothing 
Manufacturers, St. Louis, another from a na- 
tionally known lawyer in Baltimore, another 
from Alfred E. Smith, New York and another 
from John J. Raskob, New York. 

There were hundreds of this kind covering 
the whole range of American industrialists 
from lumbermen in the deep South to textile 
mill owners in New England. Mr. Kirby said: 

It is gratifying to be remembered in this 
way. Many of those who sent these fine 
messages only know me by reputation. While 
I have not grown too old to dream, this 
honor exceeds any dream that I have had. 
It is wonderful and my heart throbs with 
joy, for there is no success in this world like 
the success which comes from so living as 
to be blessed with faithful friends at the 
seventy-fifth milestone on the road we all 
travel. I have re-enlisted for another 25 
years of service, God willing. 


Mr. Kirby is enjoying perfect health and at- 
tributes his present fine physical condition to 
a mixture of work and play. He says that 
either is good for a man if a proper balance 
is maintained. 







































































James M. Dowell, farmer himself and adviser to 
others, is pictured above at one end of the hog 
house on his place 


Urpana, Ixt., Nov. 18.—Farmers of America 
must make a right-about-face. Many have 
robbed their land of the richness bred into it by 
nature, thus killing its productiveness. Their 
salvation lies in the simple old fundamental 
agriculture of putting something back to build 
up the soil, after a crop has taken some good- 
ness from it. This can be done with commer- 
cial fertilizers, but the expense is considerable. 
It can be done successfully and less expensively 
by rotation of crops, including the growing of 
legumes and raising of livestock, providing the 
farm is well fenced. In brief, build fences to 
boost productivity. 

Thus, in a few words W. A. Foster, associate 
professor of rural agriculture at the University 
of Illinois, pictured the situation as it exists in 
much of rural America today, and prescribed a 
remedy. His strong belief in fencing as an aid 
to better farming was clearly evident to the 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
soon after the start of the interview. It is Mr. 
Foster’s strong opinion that farmers who have 
“cropped” their land almost to death must come 
to the raising of livestock to get it back in 
condition. 

The well arranged farm in the view of the 
university instructor consists of a farmstead 
placed for convenience to all parts of the tract, 
and with long fields instead of rectangular, 
square or irregular shaped ones. Long fields are 
worked easiest, since they require less turning. 
Mr. Foster does not think it conducive to the 
best results for a man to seed a certain portion 
of his place and ordain it to be a permanent 
pasture. Unless the grazing ground is waste 
space—steep hills, woodlot, very rocky, or criss- 
crossed by a stream—it is best to include it in 
the scheme of rotation, in his opinion. This 
shifting of pasture lots automatically requires 
the fencing of the entire acreage in order to 
throw open to stock any field or fields which 
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Fences Play Major Role in 
Success of Farming 


that year is feeding ground. Although barbed 
wire is quite satisfactory for keeping cows and 
horses in a lot, it will not restrain pigs or sheep. 
Woven wire, therefore, is the choice of Mr. 
Foster. 

The practice of farmers in this section of 
the country a few years ago was to burn their 
huge straw stacks, or bale the straw and sell it 
for as little as a dollar a ton, according to 
the professor. This poor management has been 
quite thoroughly wiped out through education 
with literature and other mediums, it was stated. 
The smart farmer of today realizes that by using 
a lot of straw for bedding his livestock more 
manure will result to spread on his soil for 
enrichment. The value of the manure thus 
made in a stable or hog shed with a ton of straw 
is many times more than its baled selling price. 
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Another strong point in favor of a complete 
cycle of rotation advanced by Mr. Foster is to 
prevent erosion. Grasses planted periodically are 
soil savers, he logically declares. Desiccated 
land will hold together if full of long legume 
crop roots which reach into the subsoil. This 
advice is particularly pertinent while the mem- 
ory of the tragic dust storms of last spring jis 
still vividly etched in the minds of Middlewest- 
erners. It is undeniable that the millions of 
dollars in damage done by the winds in blowing 
the fertile topsoil off farms could have been pre- 
vented in many cases with good rotation in- 
cluding legumes. 

In addition to all of the material advantages 
of a well fenced farm, Mr. Foster believes that 
owners have more pride in a place which is at- 
tractively platted and enclosed. Some farmers 





The method discussed in this article of interspersing wood with steel posts is seen to advantage in the 
division fence separating two fields on a farm 





A practical type of fence for enclosing barn lots in the opinion of James M. Dowell, farm manager, is 


the above one made of Ix6 inch cypress boards 








In sharp contrast to the scraggly hedge fence on opposite page is this clean woven wire one. 


No weed 


seed or crop pests are harbored over winter in it 


allow their fence rows to become unsightly with 
a growth of weeds and grass, but are dealing a 
blow to their business with their slackness. Such 
vegetation provides a harbor for pests which 
damage crops, and for this reason should not 
be permitted to accumulate. It is possible to use 
a mowing machine to within a foot or so of a 
fence, and the remaining narrow strip can be 
scythed off in a short time. It is sometimes p0s- 
sible to burn out a fence row after the growth 
has dried, if the wire is of high enough quality, 
but mowing is safer. 

The day after the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
rambler talked with Mr. Foster in his university 
office, a visit was paid to one of the farms near 
Mahomet owned by James M. Dowell, who be- 
sides operating 480 acres of land for himself 
looks after the management of 8,138 acres for 
land owners who have their places tenanted. At 
Mr. Dowell’s home farm, the writer saw the 
theories of the professor exemplified. The 240 
acre tract was obtained by Mr. Dowell three 
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Enclosing All Fields on 

the Place Enables One 

to Carry Out Complete 
Program of Rotation 
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In 


years ago, and since that time has been swung 
Complete into a rotative program and completely fenced, 
ster is to as is his other farm. The manager-farmer is 





ically are able to turn hogs, sheep, cattle or horses into ty 
esiccated any field with assurance that they will stay > 
g legume there ! ee ee 
~ This Mr. Dowell was blessed with a surname which MUHA HALE 
context is conveniently hyphenated for business purposes. Mh I} lil i | I | 
iilen® “ On the door of his office in the First National /[/ a wn } sseddddd Liss 
ions a. Bank building at Champaign one reads : Do- me: eine tt’ 
; eee Well Agricultural Service. A talk with the 
heen - manager is proot that tenants who follow his in- 
line ie structions do well. Of the 8,138 acres under 
° his supervision this year, 5,210 acres are pri- 
Samael marily stock farms, 2,505 acres are mostly in The beautiful country home of Mr. and Mrs. Dowell and their children is seen here behind its neat 
nee Pa grains, while 423 acres are mixed and not under and serviceable white picket fence and gate pepe saees 
ich: ie a. contract. Leo Bridges, the office assistant of Mr. 
» farmers and wood posts, placing two steel ones and then 


a wood one. Hedge posts are also used. Local 
lumber yards get the fence business from farms 
receiving Do-Well service. The yards in the 
district are able to supply fence builders with 
red cedar, creosoted yellow pine and steel posts. 
A ten-point program has been mapped out for 
the stock farms under his supervision by Mr. 
Dowell, and the upper half shows why he is an 
ardent apostle for good fences. Raised on the 
places on this program are: horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, poultry, corn, oats, soy beans, wheat and 
alfalfa. After a corn picker or a soy bean com- 
bine have harvested their respective crops, there 
is a considerable amount of leaves and other 
roughage left in the fields which are cleaned up 
by cattle and sheep. As Mr. Dowell stated so 
These posts don't look as though they would break easily or deteriorate quickly, do they? They are ain Sr gives the farmer a “double shot at 

The best crop schedule for effective rotation 
in keeping soil productivity at a high level dis- 
covered by the manager is: corn, soy beans, corn, 
oats, wheat, and mixed clover. A three-year 
plan which was declared good on any kind of 
soil consists of corn, oats, and a clover mixture. 

* A five-year rotative scheme also considered fa- 
vorably by Mr. Dowell follows: corn, corn, oats, 
wheat and clover. Lime is applied to the soil 
to sweeten it, when test shows acidity. 

A ramble over the Dowell farm with a camera 
discovered about every type of fence building that 
is practical. A few words about the various kinds 
of fences on the place are in order. The use 
of rough 1x6 inch cypress boards topped by a 
barbed wire has been found suitable for enclos- 
ing barn lots. Although Mr. Dowell prefers 
creosoted yellow pine for posts with this fence, 
he has red cedar himself and finds them satis- 
factory. Four steel posts and, then, a wood one 
make the woven wire fence separating the pig 





ge in the tough specimens from an old hedge row 














anes Conveniently placed farm buildings as those in the above layout save the busy agriculturist a great lot henge he a —_ mee A ——- 
: of this division line shows its trim, clean serv- 
many steps in the course of a day (Contianed on Pegs 12 

htly with Dowell, keeps a complete set of books on each 
dealing a farm being managed, and a monthly report is 
ss. Set submitted to stock farm owners while grain land 
ts which proprietors receive quarterly reviews. 
10uld not . The enthusiasm felt by Mr. Dowell toward 
ble to use fencing is carried over to the farms he has 
r 80 Of 3 charge of. Sixty-eight percent of the acreage 
p can be is devoted mainly to stock raising, and_ those 
imes p0s- places are well fenced by necessity. Mr. Dowell 
e growth Prescribes and builds a woven fence thirty-nine 
h quality, inches high, which has No. 9 top and bottom 

strands and six-inch mesh No. 11 filler. The 
MBERMAN Woven fence doesn’t rest on the ground, but 
university .4d0ut two inches from it. Half way between 
ome Gat the bottom strand and the earth a barbed wire is 
_ who be- strung to discourage pigs from rooting to free- 
r himself dom. Two or three more lines of barbed wire 
acres for are placed above the woven fence, and the field 
anted. At pe ages of holding any domestic animal. Of 

urse P 

Se wide das tam — —_ yy The old hedge fence row tangled with weeds and grass is barely distinguishable here but its appearance 


yell three quently the custom to use in combination steel of unkemptness is easily noted 
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Lumber Industry Suffers by Tariff Pact 


Leaders’ Constructive Suggestions Ignored— Only Redeeming Features 
Are Limited Quotas Placed On Shingles, Douglas Fir and Hemlock 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 18.—In the agree- 
ment which has just been entered into between 
the United States and Canada, the duty on 
lumber and the tax have been reduced by 50 
percent on imports into the United States. 
This is the most important non-agricultural 
commodity on which the duty has been lowered. 
In the case of Douglas fir and western hem- 
lock, the domestic industry is safeguarded by 
limiting the quantity which may enter the 
United States at the reduced tariff rate to 
250,000,000 board feet. Wooden shingles are 
also made free of duty, provided that the United 
States reserves the right to limit the total quan- 
tity of red cedar shingles which may be entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
during any given half of any calendar year, to 
a quantity not exceeding 25 per centum of the 
combined total of the shipments of red cedar 
shingles by producers in the United States and 
the imports of such shingles during the pre- 
ceding half year. 


Volume of Imports Restricted 


Imports of lumber into the United States 
from Canada in 1929 were valued at $37,000,000. 
Lumber entered free prior to 1930. In that 
year a duty of $1 per one thousand board feet 
was imposed on lumber of the major softwood 
species, and by the Revenue Act of 1932 a tax 
of $3 was imposed on all lumber, additional to 
the duty. As a result of this action, and of 
the reduced demand for lumber during the 
depression, imports of Douglas fir nearly ceased, 
though considerable quantities of other soft- 
wood lumber continued to enter. 

The limiting safeguard carried in the trade 
agreement, it is to be noted, is only equal to 
about 5 percent of our consumption of those 
species, namely Douglas fir and western hem- 


lock, during the last few years, and of course ° 


an even smaller percentage of the combined 
domestic consumption of Douglas fir, western 
hemlock, and yellow pine, the three species most 
affected by the competition of the Canadian 
Douglas fir. The imports of spruce and white 
pine from Canada supplement inadequate domes- 
tic supplies of these species. 


Schedule Applying to Canadian Imports 


Those sections of the agreement of particu- 
lar interest to the lumber and forest products 
industries are indicated as Schedule I and 
Schedule II. Schedule I, applying to articles 
imported into Canada from the United States, 
is as follows: 

Logs and round unmanufactured timber, 
handle, heading, stave and shingle bolts, 
n. 0. p.; flrewood, hop poles, fence posts and 
railway ties—FREE. 

Mexican saddle trees and stirrups of wood, 
treenails; hub, last, wagon, oar and gun 
blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough 
hewn, or sawn only; felloes of hickory or 
oak, not further manufactured than rough 
sawn or bent to shape; staves of oak, sawn, 
split or cut, not further manufactured than 
listed or jointed; shingles of wood: spokes 
of hickory or oak, not further manufactured 
than rough turned, and not tenoned, mitred 
or sized, and scale board for cheese—FREE. 

Planks, boards, clapboards, laths, plain 
pickets and other timber or lumber of wood, 
not further manufactured than sawn or split, 
whether creosoted, vulcanized, or treated by 
any other preserving process, or not—FREPF. 

Planks, boards and other lumber of wood, 
sawn, split or cut, and dressed on one side 
only, but not further manufactured—FREE. 

Sawn boards, planks and deals planed or 
dressed on one or both sides, when the edges 
thereof are jointed or tongued and grooved 

-20 percent. (Reduced from 25 percent.) 


Manufactures of wood, n. o. p.— 20 per- 
cent. 


Tariff Rates on United States Imports 


Schedule II, applying to articles imported 
into the United States from Canada, is as fol- 
lows: 

Timber hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise 
than by sawing, and round timber used for 
spars or in building wharves; sawed lumber 
and timber not specially provided for; all the 
foregoing, if of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, 
or larch—50 cents per thousand feet, board 
measure. (Reduced from $1.) 

Provided, That any of the foregoing sawed 
timber and lumber of Douglas fir or western 
hemlock entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption in any calendar year 
after 1935 in excess of an aggregate quantity 
of 250,000,000 feet, board measure, shall not 
be subject to this provision. 

Maple (except Japanese maple), birch and 
beech Flooring—4 percent ad val. (Reduced 
from 8 percent.) 

Ice-hockey sticks, wholly or in chief value 
of wood—20 percent ad val. 

Wood pulp: Mechanically ground and soda, 
unbleached or bleached; and_ sulphite, 
bleached—FREE. 

Shingles of wood—FREE. 

Provided, That the United States reserves the 
right 'to limit the total quantity of red cedar 
shingles which may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption dur- 
ing any given half of any calendar year to 
a quantity not exceeding 25 per centum of 
the combined total of the shipments of red 
cedar shingles by producers in the United 
States and the imports of such shingles dur- 
ing the preceding half year. 

Timber hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise 
than by sawing, and round timber used for 
spars or in building wharves; sawed lumber 
and timber, not further manufactured than 
planed, and tongued and grooved; all the 
foregoing, if not of balsa or teak, and not 
specially provided for—FRBEE. 

Logs; timber, round unmanufactured; pulp 
woods; firewood, handle bolts, shingle bolts; 
and laths; all the foregoing, not cabinet 
woods, and not specially provided for— 
FREE. 

Posts, railroad ties and telephone, trolley, 
electric light, and telegraph poles of cedar 
or other woods—FREE. 

Pickets, palings, hoops and staves of wood 
of all kinds—FREE. 


Rate of Import Tax 


Lumber, rough, or planed or dressed on 
one or more sides, except flooring made of 
maple (except Japanese maple), birch or 
beech, $1.50 per thousand feet, board meas- 
ure. (Reduced from $3.) 


Provided, That from and after the time when 
the aggregate quantity of sawed Douglas fir 
and western hemlock timber and lumber en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption, in any calendar year after 1935 
exceeds 250,000,000 feet, board measure, de- 
termined in the manner described in para- 
graph 401, (Tariff Act of 1930), the foregoing 
provision shall not be in effect in respect 
of sawed timber and lumber of Douglas fir 
and western hemlock during the remainder 
of such year. 


Will Reduce Proportion of 
Canadian Shingles Used 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 18.—Charles McGrath, 
secretary United States Red Cedar Shingle In- 
dustry (Inc.), commenting on the Canadian 
trade agreement, said: 

The restoration of the quota plan limiting 
the imports of red cedar shingles from Brit- 
ish Columbia to 25 percent of the United 
States market is welcome news to many 
communities in Washington and Oregon. 
Some idea of the size of the shingle business 


may be gained from the realization that this 
year’s shipments will surpass 5,000,000 
squares, which would be the equivalent of 
20,000 carloads. 

Last spring a strong case was made for 
the inclusion in the impending treaty of the 
25 percent quota which was then in effect 
under the NRA. When the NRA collapseq 
in May that quota method ceased and im. 
ports immediately tripled. October import 
statistics are not yet available, but from 
May to September Canadian shingles supplied 
51 percent of the United States market, with 
the result that today about 20 percent of the 
American mills are closed down and almost 
all the rest are operating at 50 percent of 
their capacity. 

It is believed that one reason why the 
quota plan was re-established is that the 
State Department were convinced that it was 
a fair and practical method of solving the 
shingle import difficulty, and was not an 
experiment, as it had operated satisfactorily 
during the NRA period. 


Northwest Pleased Over Quota 


Restrictions 
Tacoma, WaASH., Nov. 18—The Pacific 
Northwest lumber industry, just recovering 


from the effects of the depression and the lumber 
workers’ strike, unquestionably will suffer from 
concessions granted Canada by the new recip- 
rocal trade treaty. But the blow is less severe 
than most Tacoma lumber manufacturers ex- 
pected. 

Shingle manufacturers of the Pacific North- 
west gained a distinct advantage in the limi- 
tation placed on Canadian shingle imports. 
Furniture manufacturers here are looking hope- 
fully toward the treaty as holding possibilities 
of new business through concessions granted 
them by the treaty. 

While shingle manufacturers are elated over 
the provisions of the treaty so far as their 
industry is concerned, lumbermen are less opti- 
mistic in their outlook. 


Canada Has Taken Export Trade 


R. L. Dickman, head of the Dickman Lumber 
Co., branded the treaty as a political “game,” 
and said: 

The Canadians have taken the export mar- 
ket away from us. Washington used to 
handle two-thirds of the lumber export, now 
Canada has two-thirds. The Canadians ship 
to our ports in foreign ships with rates of 
about $8.50 a thousand. We ship in Ameri- 
can ships and pay $12.50. How can we pro- 
tect American wage standards against com- 
petition like that? I think labor will see 
what has been done to it. 

Everett G. Griggs II, president St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., viewed the reduction of 
the duty as “a blow to the lumber industry 
after all it has been through last summer and 
just when it was getting back on its feet. Wages 
are now up to the level of November, 1920 
when we got a lot more for lumber than we 
get now. The limitation on lumber imports 
makes it much easier to bear, and I think the 
limitation on shingles is cause for congratula- 
tion.” 


Business Increase Would Lessen Blow 


Ernest W. Demarest, president Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co., looks upon the shingle quota 
limitation as a moral victory and sees in this 
and in the limitation of lumber imports from 
Canada, the only redeeming features of the new 
pact as regards lumber. He said: 

The lumber industry has suffered a real 
blow, but it could have been worse and, with 
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increasing lumber consumption, I don’t think 
it will prove as disastrous as we feared at 
first. Canada has shipped in 51 percent of 
the shingles this year, so that limiting their 
imports to 25 percent should help the shingle 
industry, although the cheaper Canadian 
shingles will not help market prices. 


William Leybold, Leybold-Smith Shingle Co., 
felt “very elated” over the 25 percent shingle 
import quota. “It is what we have been work- 
ing for,” he said, “and I know it will be satis- 
factory to the shingle men of Oregon and 


Washington.” : 

The attitude of the furniture men was ex- 
pressed by Fred W. Shoemaker, prominent Ta- 
coma furniture manufacturer, who said: 

Western Canada has no furniture fac- 
tories. It gets its furniture now largely from 
eastern Canada, and pays a high freight rate 
on it. Just what Canada’s concession to our 
industry will mean can not be known until 
we have studied the situation further. 


West Coast Lumbermen Fear 
Low-Cost Competition 


Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, said: 

Lumbermen in Oregon and Washington are 
dumbfounded by what appears to be a most 
inconsistent policy by the Administration on 
labor in American industry. Under the direct 
pressure of the Administration, West Coast 
lumber wages have been led up step by step 
until the industry is today paying among 
the highest average wages of any industry 
in the United States. At the same time, hours 
have been reduced from 48 to 40 weekly. The 
West Coast lumber industry pays half of its 
costs of manufacture direct to labor. More 
than anything else, the lumber industry of 
the West Coast is a great dispenser of pay- 
rolls. Payrolls can be assured only by the 
sale of lumber at an adequate price for the 
product. 

By the reciprocal trade treaty with Canada, 
the Administration has exposed the West 
Coast lumber industry to severe competition 
from another country producing identical 
items of lumber manufacture but paying its 
labor 30 percent less in wages and employ- 
ing workers substantially longer hours. 

The West Coast lumber industry in the 
past three months has just begun to lift its 
head from the depths of the depression, and 
should have had more time to protect its 
position before being thrown into this kind 
of competition within the United States. 

The quota of 250,000,000 board feet of 
Douglas fir and West Coast hemlock allowed 
to be imported at $2 per thousand tariff 
tempers the blow very slightly. 


Competition That Limits Tree 


Use Hurts Conservation 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 20.—Capt. J. B. 
Woods, forester of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, commenting on the trade 
agreement, among other things said: 

The United States-Canadian trade agree- 
ment appears particularly regrettable from 
the conservation point of view. Many fores- 
ters believe that the effects will be just the 
opposite of those that have been forecast 
by some persons who are not familiar with 
forest economics. They hold that it is self- 
evident that tariffs protect the business of 
growing wood, just the same as they do 
that of growing wheat or cattle or making 
steel. Ruthless competition discourages tree 
growing and compels woods waste. If only 
the best fraction of the age-old tree can be 
sold profitably, the owner can not justify 
srowing more trees. 

The great advances made in conservative 
lumbering the past two years, and the sub- 
Stantial trend toward permanent forest 
srowing by private owners are imperiled by 
the 50 percent reduction of the lumber duties. 
Sustained yield forestry depends upon con- 
tinuity of ownership. Land taxes will be 
Paid year after year and trees—a 50-year 
crop—will be grown on private lands only 
if the future appears to hold promise of prof- 
table markets. Our vast stores of mature 
timber will be utilized slowly, carefully and 
completely, or rapidly and wastefully, ac- 
cording to market conditions of the present 
and near future. 
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Low cost and low priced Canadian lumber 
will disturb the American forest products 
price structure, threaten present conditions 
and terms of employment, and arouse grave 
uncertainties as to the wisdom of long-term 
forest ownership. Many American lumber 
concerns, employing thousands of men, may 
be able to continue to operate only by de- 
pleting their forests, thus consuming their 
capital and without committing themselves 
for the future. 

The owners of the private forests desire 
to go forward carefully, utilizing their ma- 
ture timber economically and growing new 
crops. Given reasonable present protection 
and promise of future markets, they can, by 
enlightened forest management, produce 
from the soil of the United States sufficient 
forest materials to meet the country’s re- 
quirements in perpetuity. 


No Reciprocal Opening of 
Empire Markets 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18.—Discussing the trade 
agreement, Wilson Compton, manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said: 

Glittering phrases about stimulating “sound 
and healthy trade” do not conceal the fact 
that in the trade treaty with Canada the for- 
est products industries and their employees 
have been sacrificed for promised benefits to 
other industries or other interests regarded 
as more “deserving.” The 50 percent general 
reduction of tariffs on all lumber is a stunning 
blow not only to the promising tide of recov- 
ery in the forest products industries but also 
‘to the tens of thousands of employees await- 
ing an opportunity for reemployment. The 
consequences are the most destructive in the 
Pacific Northwest only because Washington 
and Oregon are more completely dependent 
upon forest products than are the Northeast- 
ern and Lake States, whose products are simi- 
larly affected. 

Nor is there any substantial reciprocity. 
There is no substantial opening of Canadian 
markets to American woods; no break in the 
vicious system of preferential tariffs in the 
British Empire by virtue of which Canadian 
lumber has virtually eradicated American lum- 
ber from many of its former principal foreign 
markets; no safeguard against automatic ex- 
tension of lumber tariff reductions to other 
lumber exporting countries which, like Russia, 
are known to have the ambition and the pur- 
pose, none too secret although not broadcast, 
of penetrating the American market with Rus- 
sian lumber eventually to the extent of bil- 
lions of feet. 

To describe as an act of good neighborliness 
a transaction which deliberately sacrifices one 
industry and those dependent on it for liveli- 
hood for the benefit of other industries is lack- 
ing in candor. Good neighborliness at home, 
although perhaps less spectacular, is just as 
important as good neighborliness abroad. 


Should Provide Exchange of Surpluses 


The lumber industry in the course of hear- 
ings and negotiations with respect to the Ca- 
nadian trade treaty during the past eight 
months proposed to the Government a definite 
plan which, if it had been adopted, would have 
eventually disposed of the troublesome lumber 
tariff issue as between the United States and 
Canada on a fair permanent basis. Canada 
has an exportable surplus of lumber and tim- 
ber products of a number of species scarce in 
the United States. The United States similarly 
has an exportable surplus of timber products 
of species scarce or non-existent in Canada. 
It was proposed that these surpluses be mu- 
tually exchanged for scarcities; that for this 
purpose import tariffs be substantially re- 
duced; and that as to still other species, in 
great surplus in both countries, reasonable 
tariff protections to domestic markets be 
maintained in both directions. 

Such a policy, if followed, would have 
opened the way for great increases in the vol- 
ume of the international trade in lumber and 
timber products. Such foreign competition 
could have been reasonably absorbed without 
destructive effect. Instead of that, the Gov- 
ernment has now deliberately opened the 
American market to surplus production in 
Canada of fir and hemlock lumber to be trans- 
ported in millions of feet into American mar- 
kets past idle American sawmills whose hun- 
dreds of employees are hungry for employ- 
ment in manufacture of identical woods in this 
country. 

The lumber industry during the past sev- 
eral months has frankly laid its facts before 





the agencies of the Government responsible 
for negotiating the foreign trade agreements. 
In the interest of constructive restorations ef 
foreign trade, it affirmatively recommended ex- 
tensive reductions in tariffs on many of its 
own products, with comparable reductions in 
Canadian tariffs, and the sound reasons, in 
public as well as industry interest, for these 
recommendations. 

It is now made clear that these facts finally 
have been ignored. The Government was given 
the opportunity for the first time in this cen- 
tury of establishing, with the co-operation of 
the industry itself, a sound basis for a perma- 
nent disposal of the difficult problem of inter- 
national trade in lumber and timber products 
as between the United States and Canada. In- 
stead of using the opportunity, the Govern- 
ment has now plunged the matter into even 
deeper controversy and in so doing has denied 
itself the willing co-operation of the American 
lumber industry at large, and has committed 
itself, temporarily at least, to a policy in con- 
flict with the policies of its own principal re- 
covery and conservation agencies. 





Eastern Canada Expects to 


Increase Shipments 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 18.—The trade agree- 
ment concluded between the United States and 
Canada, as far as the reduction of duty on 
Canadian lumber entering the United States is 
concerned, has been received in forest products 
circles with considerable satisfaction. At the 
monthly meeting of the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held here today, a general 
discussion took place on the subject of the re- 
duction, and it was the opinion of those present 
that much benefit would accrue to the producers 
of white pine and eastern spruce. While no 
authoritative predictions have been made, it is 
felt that a new note of encouragement has been 
injected into the lumber industry, and that the 
United States, which is looked upon as the 
natural market for eastern Canadian spruce, 
white pine and hardwoods, will purchase a much 
larger quantity than during the last three years, 
ever since the excise duty went into effect. 
Word received from the East indicates that 
there will probably be larger log inputs made 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and that 
the volume of business with the Maritime 
Provinces will increase correspondingly with 
the advance in construction work across the 
border. The extent of the augmented output 
for Canadian woods in general will, however, 
depend largely on the extent of the improve- 
ment in the American building situation. On 
the whole, it is felt that the new agreement will 
be beneficial, particularly to those sections of 
eastern Canada which have depended on the 
United States market to consume the greater 
portion of their output. More definite comment, 
however, will not be forthcoming until the full 
provisions of the new international agreement 
have been more closely studied and investigated. 





Southern Pine Industry Protests 
Tariff Reduction 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 19.—Speaking for 
the southern pine industry, H. C. Berckes, man- 
ager Southern Pine Association, today ex- 
pressed an emphatic protest against the 50 per- 
cent reduction in import duty and excise tax 
on Canadian lumber, as provided in the Cana- 
dian reciprocal trade treaty. Mr. Berckes said 
the southern lumber industry now is vigorously 
fighting to retain its markets in the Mississippi 
Valley and East against domestic woods from 
other regions and “the American Northwest 
lumber producers, already facing the necessity 
of liquidating their investments, will be forced 
to cut prices to meet the increased Canadian 
competition.” This will enable Pacific Coast 
and Canadian manufacturers to make further in- 
roads on the markets of the southern lumber in- 
dustry. Mr. Berckes asserted that the refor- 
estation program now being conducted by 
lumber manufacturers in co-operation with the 
Government in the public interest, requiring 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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New Bill Proposes Control of Production 


Sets Up Advisory and Administrative Boards With Broad Supervisory 
Powers — Provides for Severance Tax —- Sustained Yield Is Sought 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18.—Members of the 
lumber and forest products industry who have 
received invitations from NRA to attend a 
“discussion” in Washington on Dec. 9, with ref- 
erence to a revival of NRA, will be particular- 
ly interested to know that a bill already has been 
prepared by Constant Southworth, of the con- 
sumers’ division of NRA, which- would place 
the forest products industry under a “little 
NRA,” similar to the Duffey coal bill. While 
Mr. Southworth claims that he has drawn this 
bill as an individual rather than as a member 
of NRA, it is understood that certain officials 
of the Forest Service have conferred with him 
on the proposed bill. The purpose of this bill, 
to be known as the “Federal Forest Products 
Act,” is stated in this preamble: 


To place the production of forest products 
and interstate commerce therein on a per- 
manently stable basis; to improve standards 
of forestry in cutting timber on private 
lands; to levy a tax on production of logs 
and provide for drawback under certain con- 
ditions; to declare the removal of timber to 
be affected with a national public interest; 
to formulate and put into effect a system 
of Federal allotment and forest products pro- 
duction quotas by districts, based on sus- 
tained timber yield; and providing penalties. 


Provides Control Board, Advisory 
Committee 


The proposed bill is quite lengthy, covering 
the whole subject in detail. Some of its essen- 
tial features are as follows: 


Because “freedom to remove timber with- 
out restriction endangers the permanence 
and welfare of forest communities, results in 
migration of workers from State to State, 
and in bankruptcy of the lumber industry, 
and contributes to disorderliness in the mar- 
keting of forest products,” the removal of 
timber for whatever purpose is declared to 
be affected with the national public interest. 

To provide for the promotion of the public 
interest, another Government bureau is 
created in the Department of Agriculture, to 
be known as the “National Forest Products 
Administrative Board,” of three members 
appointed by the President, with consent of 
en and removal at will by the Presi- 

ent. 

A “Forest Products Advisory Committee,” 
of five members, is to be appointed by the 
President, for an indefinite period, removable 
by the President at will. The advice of this 
committee shall be sought by the board, and 
its recommendations presented to the board: 
but the board shall not necessarily regard 
the majority recommendation of the commit- 
tee as more binding than a minority recom- 
mendation, but shall feel free to act in any 
matter according to its best judgment. 

To assist the industry to establish order 
in the growth, extraction and distribution of 
forest products, the board is to initiate 
studies along these lines: (1) Detailed sur- 
vey of existing timber and its relation to 
present operations in the removal thereof: 
(2) other factors involved in planning the 
size and location of sustained-yield unit dis- 
tricts; (3) methods of securing maximum per- 
manent yield, both from forested lands and 
from cut-over lands, and the costs thereof; 
(4) transportation problems relating ‘to in- 
terstate commerce; (5) market demand and 
cost of production and distribution; (6) other 
problems determined upon by the board as 
of importance to it in administering the Act. 

The board is authorized to make investi- 
gations and collect data from the industry; 
it may require reports from persons engaged 
in the industry, and may examine and inspect 
books, records, papers and properties for the 


purpose of verifying such reports and ascer- 
taining the facts. 


To Establish Forest Practice Standards 


Minimum standards for the practice of sil- 
viculture to insure the continued productiv- 
ity of the forested lands of the United States 
in reasonable volume without an “undue 
abridgment of the rights of private opera- 


tors to untilize their property according to. 


their best business judgment and without 
interference with the right of the public to 
obtain forest products permanently at a rea- 
sonable price.” These standards provide for 
fire prevention and control; avoidance of 
damage to young stock; minimum standing 
timber to be left after cutting; and cate- 
gorically prohibits clear cutting. These gen- 
eral principles shall receive more specific 
formulation for each important species’ and 
region. Among others, the following species 
and regions are suggested: 

“Douglas fir, western pine, southern pine, 
hardwoods, redwood, cypress, northeastern 
softwoods, Lake States softwoods.” 

Minimum standards for selective logging 
provided by Article X of the Lumber Code, 
to provide at least material for discussion as 
the basis for the region-species standards, to 
be included in this Act; for instance, those 
of the southern pine division, northern pine 
division and certain of the hardwood divi- 
sions. “By and large, however, the standards 
for selective logging set up under the Code 
do not go far enough in the direction of 
sound silvicultural practices—notably those 
of the West Coast Logging and Lumber Di- 
vision and the Redwood Division—and will 
have to be made more restrictive.” 

The board shall interpret the base mini- 
mum standards as to their specific applica- 
tion to local areas or individual operators, 
and promulgate them in such specific form, 
with the aim of providing comparable and 
equal treatment in a general way for all 
areas and operators. “But it shall retain 
full power to vary the application of its base 
standard in any manner ‘necessary to adapt 
them with reasonable flexibility to the con- 
ditions and exigencies of all areas and oper- 
ators, or may make any exceptions which it 
shall deem to be in the public interest.” 


National Severance Tax Included 


Section VI of the bill provides for a tax on 
timber removal and reads as follows: 


There is hereby imposed upon the sale or 
other disposal of all logs produced within 
the United States a tax of .... per centum 
on the sale price at the woods, or in the case 
of logs which are to be sold at some other 
point than ‘the woods, on the fair market 
value of such logs at the woods, such tax, 
subject to the later provisions of this sec- 
tion, to be payable to the United States by 
the producers of such logs and to be payable 
monthly for each calendar month, on or be- 
fore the first business day of the second 
succeeding month, and under such regula- 
tions, and in such manner as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue: Provided, That in the case of logs 
which are not to be sold prior to further 
manufacture, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shall fix a price therefor at the 
current market price for the comparable 
kind, quality and size of logs in the locality 
where the same are produced: Provided, fur- 
ther, that any such log producer who has 
satisfied the board that he has produced his 
logs for any given month according to the 
local minimum silvicultural standards pro- 
mulgated by the board and applicable to his 
timber holdings, shall be entitled to a draw- 
back in the form of a credit upon the amount 
of such tax payable by him hereunder for 
that month, equivalent to per centum 
of the amount of such tax, to be allowed 
and deducted therefrom at the time settle- 
ment therefor is required, in such manner 
as shall be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue: Provided, further, that 
any bona fide farmer engaged primarily in 
the raising of crops and/or the grazing of 


livestock and possessing not over .....,.. 
acres of forested land, shall be exempt from 
the provisions of this section. 

(The amount of tax rebated is to be fixeg 
at a rate estimated to exceed the additiong) 
cost of observing the minimum silvicultura) 
standards in the locality where that cost js 
the greatest as measured by its percent of 
the value of the timber. Tentatively a bage 
tax of 10 percent, with rebate of 90 percent 
thereof, is suggested.) 


States to Receive 90 Percent of Tax 


Any State government which co-operates 
with the board in establishing and operating 
the administrative machinery necessary for col- 
lecting the tax and remitting the drawback 
thereon shall reseive a portion of the total tax 
collected in the United States. The Federal 
Government is to retain 10 percent and 90 per- 
cent is to be assigned to the various States; but 
no State which is not co-operating with the 
board shall receive any part of the tax. 

In States which do not elect to co-operate in 
establishing and operating the administrative 
machinery necessary for collecting the tax and 
remitting the drawback thereon, agents of the 
board shall carry out this function, including 
obtaining from each person liable for payment 
of the tax whatever information it may re- 
quire. Agents of the board are authorized to 
inspect any forested property within any State 
to determine whether or not the tax on log 
production on that property is being adminis- 
tered according to the provisions of this Act. 
The co-operation on the part of any State 
“Shall not derogate from the right of the board 
to carry out any or all of the functions of 
administration of the tax direct through its 
own agents.” 


Production Control for Sustained-Yield 


Section 8 provides for production control, the 
board being authorized, after securing through 
various sources the necessary information, to 
“divide the important forested areas of the 
country into sustained-yield districts, within 
each of which all the operators as a unit shall 
be forbidden to cut within a given period more 
timber of such species and qualities as shall 
be designated by the board, or of all species 
and qualities, than shall be grown by them 
within that period.” 

The board shall assign a production quota in 
terms of logs, board measure, to each one of 
the sustained-yield districts, indicating how each 
such total district quota shall be divided among 
(1) saw timber, including cross ties, posts and 
poles and piling; (2) pulpwood; (3) lower 
forms of wood, such as cordwood. 

When such a sustained-yield system shall 
have been formulated and production quotas 
assigned, a tax of 50 percent on the sale price 
shall be imposed on the sale or other disposal 
of all logs produced by any person in excess 0 
the quota allotted him. Any receipts of the tax 
on logs produced in excess of the quota shall 
be divided between the Federal Government 
and the States in the proportions of 10 and % 
percent, respectively. 

Covering enforcement and penalties, Sections 
10 and 11 provide that enforcements shall b 
under the jurisdiction of the United States dis- 
trict courts. Penalties for violation of any 
provision of the Act or any order, rule or regu 
lation issued under it shall be a fine of not 
more than $2,000 or imprisonment for not longef 
than six months, or both; and each day su 
violation continues shall be deemed a separate 
offense. 
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MuwauKkEE, Wis., Nov. 18.—Expressing a 
marked sentiment against revival of any and 
ali NRA codes for their industry, members of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
ters’ Association, in annual fall convention 
at Hotel Pfister here Nov. 7, voiced unanimous 
approval of the policy of continuing as a self- 
governing body, as it has been doing since 
nullification of the National Recovery Act by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

In his report to the group, O. T. Swan, sec- 
retary, said that lumbermen believe the Code 
system is uneconomic and unworkable in the 
lumber industry, stating that “we prefer the 
old, cut-throat competition system; then at least 
we know where we stand and what to expect.” 
The association will be represented by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
the conference called for Dec. 9 in Washington 
by Maj. George Berry to get the views of in- 
dustry, labor and consumer on what new legis- 
lation is desired along NRA lines. The asso- 
ciation is following the example set by prac- 
tically all units of the national body in oppos- 
ing any new kind of NRA, because “we regard 
NRA or anything like it as uneconomic and 
impractical, and believe discussions such as that 
proposed in Washington retard rather than. help 
recovery,’ Mr. Swan said. 


Score Use of Land Grant Rates 


Reporting on association activities for the 
last six months, Secretary Swan told the meet- 
ing that the Government had deprived Wiscon- 
sin lumbermen of thousands of dollars by buy- 
ing cheap southern lumber and shipping it here 
under Land Grant freight rates for CCC camp 
construction. “The Government took advan- 
tage of the old Land Grant contract that gave 
it special low rates in return for free land given 
the railroads in the pioneer days,” he said. 
“What with cheap southern labor and false rates, 
we were unable to compete.” The loss of this 
business, it was pointed out, is particularly un- 
fortunate since Wisconsin lumber mills are run- 
ning at only 40 percent of capacity. 


Advises Regarding Labor Policy 


Objections to the Wagner labor bill were 
also voiced during the meeting, following a talk 
by John L. Lovett, general manager of the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, who ex- 
plained the workings of the new law. He par- 
ticularly stressed observance of the law, stating 
that while it is generally believed by leading 
attorneys to be unconstitutional, the Wagner 
bill is a law on the statute books, and therefore 
must be observed until such a time as the United 
States Supreme Court rules otherwise. 

Mr. Lovett also urged manufacturers to carry 
ona “liberal bargaining policy” with representa- 
tives of their shop organizations and unions, as 
itis a well known fact that, under the Wagner 
bill, the industry itself has but a slight chance 
to win out in any litigation. A fair set of shop- 
tules was advised, to be observed by everyone 
in the shop—and to the letter—with discharges 
following when violations are observed, regard- 
less of whether the party concerned is a union 
man or not, because, as his closing statement 
pointed out. . . “It’s still your business.” 
Recommendations of the National’s executive 
committee, including the Tree Mark resolution, 
National industry plan, and the trade extension 
Proposals, were discussed in a talk before the 
sroup by W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Co. Oconto, 
Vis, and chairman of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood bureau of transportation. 
general discussion of Codes was included 
ma talk on “Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Centralized Regulation of Industry,” by G. N. 
Harder, I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich., a di- 
rector of the Northern association. He pointed 
out that while the Codes were in effect, in this 
section of the country observance of the Lumber 
ode was far better than in other lumbering 
communities. He emphasized “self-government” 
o the organization, and voiced strenuous dis- 
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approval of attempts being made to renew the 
NRA or enact some similar legislative control. 


Retailers and Government Purchases 


“The Retailers’ Point of View and Logical 
Distribution” were discussed in talks by Don 
Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, Mr. King of the 
association, and George LaPointe, president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. It was urged that closer co-operation be- 
tween the retailer and manufacturer should be 
effected, to aid the retailer in obtaining more of 
the Governmental work being carried on, es- 
pecially now that the Government airport and 
armory programs are about to get under way. 
It was the unanimous opinion of members pres- 
ent that the retailer should receive all the aid 
possible from the manufacturer in an effort to 
obtain contracts for the materials used in these 
projects. Suggestions in this direction was 
the extending of a larger discount rate to the 
retailer, which, while not the 8 percent offered 
wholesalers, should be large enough to enable 
the retailer to make a bid comparable to that 
of the wholesaler. A committee was appointed 
to arrange a working agreement with the re- 
tailer to aid the latter in “getting in’ on Gov- 
ernment projects. 


Want Fair Rail Rates Established 


The present fight for fair comparative freight 
rates being carried on by the manufacturer, is 
turning in favor of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
according to information presented by F. M. 





Eastern Ontario Retailers 
Study Housing Outlook 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 18—The Eastern On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
its annual meeting in the Chateau Laurier at 
Ottawa, Nov. 14, with a good representation 
from all parts of the district present. Gordon 
W. Thom, Smiths Falls, presided, and C. J. 
MacMaster of Kemptville was secretary. 

The chief events of the morning were in- 
formal addresses by A. R. Stinson, Toronto, 
president of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and W. J. LeClair, member of the 
staff of the Forest Products Laboratories, Ot- 
tawa. Mr. Stinson said that business in To- 
ronto was much better, and that mortgage 
money at reasonable rates was plentiful. He 
suggested that the Dominion and Provincial 
governments be asked to furnish exhibits of 
Canadian woods for the forthcoming annual 
meeting of his association, and that the public 
as well as lumbermen be invited. Mr. Stinson 
thought such a display would interest the pub- 
lic, and help the trade. Mr. LeClair discussed 
the promotion of more general appreciation by 
the public and the lumber industry of the serv- 
ice of the Forest Products Laboratories. 

F. W. Nicolls, registered architect who is in 
charge of housing administration for the Domin- 
ion Department of Finance, spoke at noon on 
the Dominion Housing Act. He declared that 
he thought the act would increase building ac- 
tivity, and aid many to have their own homes. 
Many loans have already been placed under the 
legislation. 

M. M. Walker, eastern field representative 
for the Red Cedar Single Bureau, British Co- 
lumbia division, gave an interesting talk. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 

President—H. W. A. Beatty, Pembroke. 

Vice president—W. D. Carkner, Kenmore. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. J. Mahoney, Ot- 
tawa. 

Directors—Harold VanDusen. Brockville; 
W. E. Cleary, Ottawa; Charles Anglin, Kings- 
ton; J. Boucher, Hull, Que., and F. W. Mc- 
Connell, Lansdowne. 
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Northern Mills Want Fair Rates; No NRA 


Ducker, association traffic manager, who in his 
talk explained the work being done to retain 
fair freight rates on lumber being shipped from 
the West into this, eastern and other districts. 

Although the NRA code is no longer in effect, 
wages and working hours in a majority of Wis- 
consin mills are being maintained as set up un- 
der the Code, reported W. W. Gamble, chair- 
man of the labor committee. There have been 
no Code violations since its nullification, and 
only three mills out of the total operating in this 
State are running ten hours, the remainder all 
operating on an 8-hour schedule, Mr. Gamble 


said. 
Better Tie Market Expected 


It is expected that the railroad companies pur- 
chasing ties in Wisconsin and Michigan will be 
in the market for all the ties they can obtain this 
year, primarily because of their comparatively 
light purchases during the past few years. 
Meetings with the various purchasing agents 
convinced M. P. McCullough, chairman of the 
tie committee, that the price this year would 
have to be maintained at levels set in 1934. It 
was indicated that most of the tie manufacturers 
in this part of the country have been awaiting 
word from the tie committee before closing con- 
tracts for 1935 railroad requirements. 

The market at present is in far better shape 
than it has been for several years, according to 
the report by George Robson and A. L. Osborn. 
Production is now running fairly even with 
demand and, with old stocks fairly well cleaned 
up, absorption of the new ones must follow. 

Hardwood shipments from Wisconsin and 
Michigan mills are exceeding current production. 
A report for the period ended Oct. 26 showed 
that orders booked by 19 mills increased 56 per- 
cent over a year ago and totaled 2,154,000 feet. 
Shipments ran at 1,804,000 feet, compared with 
a production of 1,307,000 feet. 

Softwood production for this same period ran 
ahead of shipments and orders, production being 
2,844,000 feet at the 19 mills, compared with 
shipments of 1,658,000 feet, and orders aggre- 
gating 1,133,000 feet, a loss of 2 percent in new 
business compared to a year ago. 

In memory of Charles Allen Goodman, a di- 
rector of the association and nationally known 
lumberman who was fatally injured in an au- 
tomobile accident near Marinette, Wis., in Oc- 
tober, a resolution by A. L. Osborn was adopted 
by a standing vote at the conclusion of the ses- 
sion. The resolution reads as follows: 


IN MEMORIAM 


In the plentitude of power, living abun- 
dantly and joyously a life of service and use- 
fulness, Charles Allen Goodman has passed 
to the realm of mystery. 

Loving life in all its forms and loving his 
fellow men he grew into the lives of those 
who shared his friendship. No man in the 
lumber industry had more friends than he. 
In a long life of service to the industry, no 
man carried a greater influence for good than 
he. ‘ 

In life we loved him. In death we still 
love him and will long cherish the memory 
of his unfailing sense of fun, his tolerance 
for the weaknesses of others, his pacific and 
kindly nature, his resilient and buoyant 
spirit, his understanding and sympathetic 
heart and most of all for the constructive 
service he gave in upbuilding all branches 
of the lumber industry. Though he has 
passed to his reward he still lives with us 
in many varied and wonderful accomplish- 
ments. 

Because of all he was 

Resolved, That we mourn his passing and 
tender to his bereaved family, his brothers 
and his business associates, our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

The fall session was in charge of Abbott Fox, 
Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., 
vice president of the association. In addition to 
Messrs. Fox and Swan, other officers of the 
group include Robert B. Goodman, president ; 
and W. W. Gamble, treasurer. 
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Cypress Group Against Another 


November 23, 193; 


NRA 


Manufacturers in Meet at Jacksonville Unanimously Adopt Resolutions 
That Their Industry Opposes Continuing of Federal Control Principles 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 19.—Antagonism 
toward phases of the New Deal which are held 
to have disadvantageously affected the industry, 
was voiced in no uncertain terms as the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association met 
here, in Hotel Mayflower, for its thirtieth semi- 
annual meeting, Nov. 13. The association, by 
resolution, expressed overwhelmingly its opposi- 
tion to any Federal legislation looking toward 
continuation of the policies of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The same resolutions 
incorporated a decision to refrain from partici- 
pation in the Industry-Labor conference, sched- 
uled in Washington, Dec. 9. 

Voting on Referendum No. 69, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the cypress association 
again emphasized its anti-New Deal attitude, 
by answering “no” to the first three paragraphs, 
and “yes” to the fourth. 


Resolve Against Any NRA Revival 


Shortly after the meeting, with President C. 
R. Macpherson, Palatka, Fla., presiding, had 
been called to order, M. L. Fleishel, president 
of the Putnam Lumber Co., reporting on recent 
Chicago conferences, voiced the attitude which 
was later officially endorsed by the association. 
Mr. Fleishel declared: “I think the industry 
is almost unanimous in feeling that we don’t 
want any more NRA.” He added the belief 
that the association should go on record as ex- 
pressing its attitude along this line. 

Text of the resolutions dealing with this 
matter, adopted without a dissenting vote, fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that the cypress industry is overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to any legislation continuing 
in any form the principles and policies of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, because 
by its experience under the NRA Lumber 
Code it is convinced that the Government is 
wholly unable effectively to enforce any 
similar program of industrial control, and 
that an attempt to revive the principles and 
sanctions of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act would simply throw our industry 
into another period of confusion, unfair com- 
petition, and failure of economic recovery; 
it is further 

“Resolved, That the reopening of the issue 
through the conference of representatives 
of labor and industry to ascertain general 
sentiment toward NRA now proposed by the 
co-ordinator for industrial co-operation, to be 
held in Washington Dec. 9, 1935, is in our 
judgment detrimental to industrial recov- 
ery, and that the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association take no part in these 
conferences.” 


Reply to National Chamber Referendum 
The association’s vote on the-Chamber of 
Commerce Referendum, follows: 


1.—Should there be extension of Federal 
jurisdiction into matters of State and local 


concern? Vote—No. 
2.—Should the Federal Government at the 
present time exercise Federal spending 


power, without relation to revenue? 
No. 

3.—Should there be Government competi- 
tion with private enterprise, for regulatory 
or other purposes? Vote—No. 

4.—Should all grants of authority by Con- 
gress to the Executive Department of the 
Federal Government, be within clearly de- 
fined limits? Vote—yYes. 


The all-day session was featured by addresses 
by a number of nationally-known factors in the 
industry. At noon, business sessions were in- 
terrupted briefly for a luncheon, served in the 
convention hall. 

W. E. Morgan, of Columbus, Ohio, president 
of the National Association of Commission 


Vote— 


Lumber Salesmen, was heard during the morn- 
ing hours; while during the afternoon, Frank 
R. Adams, of Chicago, vice president and sales 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, 
and Don Critchfield, manager of the Forest 
Products Better Paint Campaign, were featured 
speakers, 


To Give More Attention to Painting 


Mr. Critchfield, in an extended address, illus- 
trated with stereopticon slides and motion pic- 
tures, told the story of paint’s part in the preser- 
vation of wood—stressing the importance of 
educational work along this line, to prevent the 
switching of consumer-demand to other types 
of material. As a result of his address, the 
association voted to insert booklets carrying 
painting instructions, in each bundle of siding. 

E. G. Swartz, treasurer of the association, and 
other speakers stressed the importance of seeing 
to it that paint-specifications adapted to cypress 
should be carefully worked out for this purpose, 
and the task of handling this matter was as- 
signed to B. R. Ellis, consulting representative. 
Mr. Ellis and others of the association had 
strongly favored the move to join other or- 
ganizations in support of the Better Paint Cam- 
paign. 


Lumber Salesmen Should Know Product 


Recalling that records of the Code Authority 
in Washington show that commission salesmen 
sell 75 percent or more of the total production 
of lumber and timber products, either directly 
for the producers, or for the wholesalers, Mr. 
Morgan urged closer co-operation, to the end 
that the commission operatives may be better 
qualified to present the merits of the manufac- 
turers’ products to the ultimate consumer. Mr. 
Morgan’s talk, followed closely by the member- 
ship, had as an aftermath, the expression of the 
association’s desire to proceed along the lines 
he had suggested. 

The commission salesmen’s leader stressed 
emphatically the need of the man who sells the 
product being informed as fully as possible, as 
to that product’s merits, and the uses for which 
it is best suited. He suggested the desirability 
of having salesmen actually visit the producing 
centers, so they may become thoroughly con- 
versant with the problems of manufacture and 
distribution. He reviewed briefly the salesmen’s 
development of a code of ethics, stressing the 
importance of having men of character as rep- 
resentatives of an industry. 

Summarizing the varied difficulties met by the 
salesmen, Mr. Morgan declared: 

We have found only one plan that could 
possibly work, and that is for our members 
in various regions, under the direction of 
our regional officers, to promote meetings 
and to invite not only our members but pur- 
chasing agents, engineers, architects, retail- 
ers, contractors etc., and arrange to have 
representatives of one or more regional as- 
sociations address these meetings as to the 
merits of the species or products which they 
represent. 

Getting Users and Producers Together 

We have held several nice meetings of 
this kind, the first one in St. Louis, where 
the attendance was around one _ hundred. 
St. Louis has another scheduled for the near 
future at which the attendance is expected 
to exceed two hundred. A couple of weeks ago 
a similar meeting was held in Detroit, with 
approximately one hundred present. Our 
men were asked to schedule such meetings 
often. A big meeting is scheduled for Cleve- 
land Nov. 26. Plans are being laid for an 


anticipated attendance of over three hun- 
dred. 

There is an astounding lack of real knowl- 
edge of the merits of wood among lumber- 
men and those who buy or use lumber, and 
we feel that until this deficiency is rectified, 


no real progress can be made. We believe 
that the simultaneous education of the sales. 
men, retailers, purchasing agents, architects 
and engineers within each community is the 
only logical method, and is bound to be the 
most effective method so far created. Every. 
where that we have held these meetings, the 
dealers, architects, contractors and others 
have asked us to arrange for more of them, 


Mr. Morgan made various suggestions for the 
benefit of the industry, one of these being that 
certified cypress be sold only through author. 
ized dealers. More information should be made 
available as to stocks on hand and in shipping 
condition, he said. Another point stressed was 
that retail mark-up ordinarily 1s too high. 

Mr. Adams, in his brief talk urged co-opera- 
tion between the major durable wood groups, 
in promotion of their products. His address 
drew favorable comment, expressive of the at- 
titude of various leaders in the association. 

The report of the committee on grades and 
specifications was given by J. F. Wigginton, 
chairman. Mr. Wigginton, who is president of 
the Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co., later 
led a discussion on the use of the National Tree 
Mark. 

The Cypress organization endorsed the action 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation relative to wholesale discounts. 

B. R. Ellis, field representative, reported at 
some length relative to promotional work car- 
ried on, or contemplated, throughout the coun- 
try. 

The report of the statistical committee—D. K. 
Clippinger, chairman—reviewed the last six- 
month period, showing substantial increases in 
production and shipments. 

Mr. Swartz’ report, as treasurer, revealed 
that the fiscal condition of the association had 
been materially strengthened during the half- 
year. 

President Macpherson discussed various mat- 
ters of interest. 


Explains Rate Reductions from Southeast 


Secretary T. M. True reviewed the organiza- 
tion’s activities and plans. Mr. True’s report 
was featured by an exposition of impending rate 
changes affecting the industry, Mr. True said: 


The revised rates from the Southwest, in- 
cluding Donner and Plaquemine, La., have 
already been published and were to become 
effective Dec. 9. These rates were published 
on the basis of holding the East St. Louis- 
New York rate of 42% cents as a minimum, 
but subsequently the eastern lines author- 
ized the observance of the Chicago-New York 
rate of 41 cents as a minimum, and we 
understand that the southwestern lines will 
make further revision of their rates on this 
basis, and have obtained authority from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
their reduced rates effective Nov. 25. 

The southeastern carriers have proposed 
to publish from Georgia main line origins 
rate to New York of 38 cents, which they 
state will substantially preserve present re- 
lations from southern Alabama, and they are 
required under eastern lines’ announcement 
to carry minimum rate of 41 cents from 
southern Alabama, but we feel that, as the 
rates from the Southeast to New York apply 
only through Virginia gateways, the mini- 
mum from Chicago to New York should not 
be used as a measure in determining their 
rates. 

However, we feel that any variation in the 
rates can be ironed out later, and we strongly 
urge that at this time no objections be 
offered to the carriers’ proposals that would 
result in delaying the establishment of the 
reduced rates. The southern carriers will 
make the rates effective at the earliest p0os- 
sible moment, and they did not anticipate 
any difficulty in securing from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority to make the 
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rates effective Dec. 9, although it will be 
physically impossible for them to publish 
and file the rates in sufficient time to become 
effective simultaneously with the adjustment 
from the Southwest on Nov. 25. 


Dick Pope, of Winter Haven, Fla., who has 
been largely instrumental in development of the 
Florida Cypress Gardens beauty-spot in that 
city, addressed the association, inviting it to 
meet at the gardens at some future date. Res- 
olutions expressing the association’s sympathy 
for relatives of members who had died during 
the preceding six months were adopted, routine 
business matters handled, and some time spent 
by those present in general discussion of mat- 
ters of interest and importance to the industry, 
prior to adjournment. The board of directors 
held an executive session following the gen- 
eral meeting. ; : ; 

This being a semi-annual meeting, elections 
were not scheduled. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 


Retailers Ask 


Vigorous attack on Government subsidy of 
building operations, on the ground that these 
projects, or possibilities of them, have been pre- 
venting many private building ventures because 
investors would not risk competition with Gov- 
ernment-subsidized buildings, was made by the 
executive committee of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in a resolution adopted 
at a meeting held Nov. 16-18 at the Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago. The resolution, which also 
constitutes a reaffirmation of the association’s 
approval of the National Housing Act, is as fol- 
lows : 


Government Housing Subsidy 


WHEREAS, The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, after months of contact with 
the various Government departments, is con- 
vinced that there is an entire lack of any defi- 
nite program on the part of the thirty-seven 
Government bureaus now experimenting in the 
housing field; and 


WHEREAS, The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association has for the past two years seen 
the tremendous possibilities of recovery through 
the promotion of national housing activities; and 


WuereEas, The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, after analysis of many schemes, 
backed the National Housing Act as the one 
safe and sane method of providing private 
financing and private building of housing to fill 
a long felt want; and 


WHEREAS, Such legislation was enacted by 
Congress and our experience has convinced us 
that this program is sound; and 


WHEREAS, The whole program of recovery in 
private housing has been tremendously retarded 
by pet schemes of governmental subsidy and 
governmental experimentation in the housing 
field; and 


WHEREAS, Private industry is prepared to 
build and finance all housing necessary but is 
hesitating because of the uncertainty as to Gov- 
ernment plans; and 


WHEREAS, We are convinced that unless im- 
mediate steps are taken to bring order out of 
chaos, the whole program may collapse; there- 
fore be it 


Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association express to the President 
of the United States its most earnest request 
that the Government make immediate plans to 
retire from the housing field at once, to get out 
and stay out, and permit private industry to 
proceed in an orderly manner and without fear 
or threat of governmental competition and 
thereby assure the buying public that it may, 
through the National Housing Act, proceed to 
buy homes in confidence and with assurance 
that its investment will not be depreciated by 
unforeseen governmental subsidies which are 
causing many prospective home owners to post- 
pone construction, anticipating the possibility 
of governmental gratuities. 


Approve Grade-Marking If General 


Grade-marking of lumber was endorsed, but 
with an important proviso—this approval was 
made contingent upon the approval and promo- 
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ciation holds its sessions regularly in Jackson- 
ville, its offices being at 722-24 Barnett Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


Oppose Improper Wholesale Discounts 


_ The association went on record as opposing 
improper granting of wholesale discounts, unani- 
mously adopting this statement: 

The following resolution as to the im- 
proper granting of Wholesale Discounts is 
unanimously approved, and is in accordance 
with similar action taken by the Executive 
Committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Chicago, Oct. 15, 1935, 
and by other regional associations: 

(1) Competition should be based on qual- 
ity of product, service and price. Each in- 
dividual manufacturer is free to determine 
the price at which his product is sold. Secret 
rebates in the form of unearned, concealed 
or improper discounts to those who do not 
perform the distribution service for which 
such discounts are granted is a species of 


U.S. to Quit 


tion of this practice by all the regional associa- 
tions of the manufacturers themselves. As one 
retail official explained this, “For one associa- 
tion to grade-mark and another, competing with 
it, not to grade-mark, would be an intolerable 
situation.” Following is the text of this resolu- 


tion: 
Grade-Marking 


WHEREAS, There seems to be a lack of under- 
standing regarding the attitude of the retail 
lumber dealers as to the policy proposed by 
manufacturing groups in respect to the grade- 
marking of their product; and 

WHEREAS, It is desirable that such lack of 
understanding be clarified and the position of 
the retailers clearly defined for the benefit of 
all manufacturers; and 

WuergEAs, Such practice will be conducive to 
elevating the standards of the industry and will 
unquestionably result in the growing confidence 
of the consuming public in the use of depend- 
able merchandise; and 

WHEREAS, Such education as to the dependa- 
bility of standards in lumber manufacturing will 
facilitate financing and the use of lumber in 
construction; and 

WHEREAS, The dependability of merchandise 
so identified will curb misrepresentation and de- 
ception of the buying public; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association favors grade-marked lum- 
ber, with mill identification (this does not mean 
trade-marked), only provided all regional asso- 
ciations of manufacturers likewise endorse this 
measure, urging their members to follow this 
practice 100 percent and to refuse to accept 
orders for lumber not so marked. 


Resent Attempts to Revive Blue Eagle 


Secretary Frank Carnahan was instructed to 
attend the NRA meeting to be held in Washing- 
ton Dec. 9, and it was added that “he be fur- 
ther instructed to vote ‘No’ as far as the retail 
lumber industry is concerned, and take such 
action as would indicate in every way that the 
association does not favor an extension of 
NRA.” 

Mr. Carnahan was also instructed to oppose 
the Walsh Bill, which provides that all bidders 
on Government contract work must certify that 
the materials quoted on have been manufac- 
tured under former Code provisions. 

The committee decided that its interpretation 
of correspondence between the retail association 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation with respect to WPA purchases, is “that 
such correspondence clearly indicates that all 
WPA purchases are definitely concluded to be 
local retail business.” 


Protest Direct Buying by Real Estate Men 


Action taken in a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, recom- 
mending that members plan for the buying of 
building materials direct from the manufacturers, 
was reviewed by the executive committee, and 
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unfair competition which destroys the free- 
dom of trade and the stability of the market. 
It is contrary to good business ethics and 
sound business practice. The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association urges 
that its members promote fair competition by 
adhering to the following standards: 


(a) That wholesale discounts be paid only 
to bona fide wholesale lumber dealers who 
perform the functions of a wholesaler for 
the mill granting such discounts. 

(b) That retailers and large purchasers 
are not included in the classification of 
wholesalers, and are not entitled to discounts 
designed as payment for a distribution serv- 
ice of commensurate value. 

(c) That such discounts improperly granted 
are in fact only concealed price discrimina- 
tions. 

(d) That where price concessions are made 
to retailers or to large buyers they be made 
openly as reductions in price, and be not 
concealed through the grant of discounts. 


Housing Field 


Secretary Carnahan was instructed to write to 
the executive secretary of the real estate asso- 
ciation, protesting against this action. 


Would Avoid Unfair Incidence of Sales Tax 


Distribution problems, caused by the fact that 
one State may assess a sales tax while a border- 
ing State does not or assesses a lower one, were 
carefully considered, and it was decided to at- 
tempt, through the State organization affiliated 
with the National, to have State laws enacted 
“which will insure the assessment of sales tax 
upon shipments moving into States that have 
sales tax, from bordering States that do not 
assess sales taxes.” The secretary was also 
instructed to endeavor to encourage Federal 
legislation to provide for a like tax on inter- 
state shipments moving into States with sales 
taxes. 


Retail Secretaries Meet 


On Monday and Tuesday the Association of 
Lumber Secretaries met at the Palmer House, 
and had a joint session Monday with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. The secretaries’ confer- 
ence was largely devoted to exchanging infor- 
mation for convention plans; discussing the 
work of the N. R. L. D. A.; and planning for 
continued support of the National Housing Act, 
together with reviewing methods of benefiting 
from the provisions of the Act. It was interest- 
ing to note that all the secretaries, whose con- 
ventions include exhibits, reported that manu- 
facturers are showing great interest in these, 
assuring an unusually complete display of build- 
ing materials for the inspection of dealers at- 
tending the conventions. “It shows that busi- 
ness is getting better all the time,” was the 
verdict. 


Plans Willapa Harbor Mill 


SoutH Benp, WasH., Nov. 16.—Charles L. 
Lewis, widely known Willapa Harbor lumber- 
man, has obtained an option on the site formerly 
occupied by the Kleeb mill here. He plans to 
use the site for erection of a mill, he said. The 
option is understood to require that construc- 
tion of a mill of not less capacity than 60,000 
board feet daily shall be started within six 
months and completed within a year. Mr. Lewis 
would not say when he plans to start construc- 
tion. He formerly was manager of the Ray- 
mond Lumber Co., in Raymond, Wash., and 
the Lewis Mills & Timber Co. here. Since 
merging his interests in these companies with 
the Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills, Weyer- 
haeuser subsidiary, several years ago, he was 
engaged in the banking business as president of 
the Willapa Harbor Bank. He has been re- 
tired since disposing of his banking interests a 
short time ago. 
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Californians Favor Grade Marking 


San Dreco, Cauir., Nov. 16—The annual 
convention of the California Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association was held here, Nov. 6-8, with 
about two hundred dealers registered, many of 
them accompanied by their wives. The high- 
lights of the business sessions were the unani- 
mous agreement to favor officially the grade- 
marking of lumber at the source of supply; 
trade association activities, esrecially co-opera- 
tion among local, State and national groups, 
and the National Housing Act. 

A full slate of officers was not chosen at this 
time. Vice president for the Northern district 
was elected, in the person of George Adams, 
of the Noah Adams Lumber Co., Walnut Creek; 
and two directors were named; A. L. Hansen, 
of the S. H. Chase Lumber Co., San Jose, and 
Allen A. Clements, of the Clements Lumber 
Co., Ontario. The other officers of the asso- 
ciation will be announced after the next meeting 
of the board. Harry A. Lake is president of 
the State association. There is also some prob- 
ability of reorganization of the association, ac- 
cording to report of the board of directors. 

Visitors were welcomed by a reception com- 
mittee which included E. L. Bullen, president 
Homeland Building Co., National City; A. B. 
Cadman, manager W. P. Fuller Co., San Diego; 
Al Frost, Frost Hardwood Lumber Co., San 
Diego; W. Glasson, president Glasson Mill & 
Lumber Co., San Diego; W. D. Hall, president 
W. D. Hall Co., El Cajon; J. D. Johnson, Na- 
tional Lumber Co., National City; H. L. Miner, 
secretary Whiting-Mead Co., San Diego, and 
R. N. Ransom, manager Ransom Bros. Lumber 
Co., San Diego. Headquarters were at the Ho- 
tel San Diego.:- 


Inspect Mill and Big Log Raft 

Wednesday morning was given over to regis- 
tration, after which a boat trip featured the 
afternoon. A tour was made of the Benson 
Lumber Co. sawmill, with inspection of a six- 
million-foot log raft which had come down 
from the North. This company is said to be 
the only one in the world that brings its logs 
from the forest to the mill by way of the ocean. 
The logs are assembled at Wallace’s slough 
near Astoria, brought down the Columbia 
River, thence to San Diego on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Thursday’s program was arranged by San 
Diego lumbermen—Glen Miner, Bud Rinde and 
Frank Meyer. After a breakfast meeting of 
the redwood manufacturers and the State lum- 
ber relations committee, with W. K. Kendrick, 
of Fresno, presiding, the first business session 
got under way with an address by President 
Lake, who in characteristic manner presented 
some of the problems common to the retailers 
and requested that they be discussed freely and 
candidly. 

The meeting then resolved itself into an opeg 
forum, conducted by Paul Hallingby, of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., Los Angeles. The 
question of contractors buying lumber direct 
occupied the center of attention and called forth 
much discussion. The question of five percent 
discount for cash also was brought up, and 
apparently was favored by the majority of the 
group. The necessity of having a strong na- 
tional association was stressed, as well as the 
importance of greater membership for the State 
organization. G. F. Hoff, attorney for the San 
Diego Lumbermen’s Service Bureau, spoke 
briefly on “Service.” 


The Annual Golf Tournament 


During the afternoon a golf tournament was 
held at La Mesa Country Club under direction 
of Frank Park, president Park Lumber Co., 
La Mesa, assisted by E. B. Culman, vice presi- 
dent Western Lumber Co., and Earl McCormick, 
president McCormick Lumber Co. A _ buffet 
supper and “stag” followed the tournament. 

Those who did not play golf attended the 
Exposition where a program had been planned 


for lumbermen and their ladies. Outstanding 
were the FHA “Tiny Town,” in charge of 
Stuart Ripley, and a lecture tour of the CCC 
exhibit. This was followed by a stellar log- 
rolling performance by Eddie Clark and Al 
Jennings, the latter runner-up for the world’s 
championship. A dinner dance and a showing 
of the Red Cedar Single Bureau picture, “Home 
of the Wooden Soldiers” featured the evening. 
J. W. Ivey, representative of the bureau, was in 
charge. 


Breakfast Meeting Well Attended 


Friday morning, following a breakfast meet- 
ing of the directors and of the secretaries and 
managers, in two groups, the session was 
opened by Glen M. Miner, who welcomed the 
well-attended meeting. George M. Cornwall, 
Portland, then introduced J. O. Cameron, of 
Victoria, B. C., who spoke of the lumber situ- 
ation in the Canadian Northwest. 

James Mussatti, executive secretary Califor- 
nia Taxpayers’ Association, gave a spirited talk 
on taxation. 

One of the outstand- 
ing speeches of the 
convention was deliv- 
ered by E. C. Parker, 
secretary - treasurer 
Patten-Blinn Lumber 
Co., Los Angeles, on 
“New Costs of Doing 
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As President, Dis- 
looked by the average cussed Retail Problems 
business man. 

“Harvesting the Western Pines,” a talking 
picture being shown by the Western Pine As- 
sociation, was thrown on the screen during the 
morning session. 

Friday afternoon’s session opened with an- 
other showing of the “Home of the Wooden 
Soldiers.” It was explained that this was the 
first industrial picture to be made with a Holly- 
wood cast, the story and dialogue having been 
written by W. W. Woodbridge, manager Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau; and that it would be 
available for presentation before groups through- 
out the country. 


Says Title Il Merits Careful Study 


Recommending that Title II of the National 
Housing Act be studied carefully by lumber 
dealers, F. W. Marlow, director for southern 
California of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, reviewed the advantages that may be gained 
from better understanding of the subject. Mr. 
Marlow explained the various provisions of the 
Act and answered queries regarding loans. 

Analyzing “the fundamentals of merchandis- 
ing,” George Ream, Kerckhoff-Cuzner Lumber 
Co., Los Angles, spoke on economic selling, sci- 
entific selling and active selling. He discussed 


the difference between buying and selling prices 
or knowing the costs; and followed up by show. 
ing the importance of knowing the value and 
purposes of articles sold. The speaker made 
scientific and active selling synonymous in the 
merchandising of building materials. 

W. C. Bell, managing director Western Re. 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, gave an 
inspirational talk on “Co-ordination of local, 
state and national associations. Indicating that 
the past performances have already contributed 
much to furthering the interests of both the 
groups and the members, he predicted greater 
fruits in store for the future. 


Report on Coast Woods and Shingles 


Wm. Kendrick, Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, 
chairman of the State lumber relations com- 
mittee, rendered a report on redwood, North- 
west woods and redwood and red cedar shin- 
gles. Plywood and grade-marking were also 
covered in the report. 

A unanimous rising vote sustained Paul Hal- 
lingby’s motion that the meeting express its 
sentiments regarding grade-marking at the 
source of supply. Cooperation with the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau in its effort to keep off- 
grade shingles from being sold to applicators 
direct was likewise urged. 

The resolutions included the following: 

Be it resolved, That we hereby commend 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion for its constructive program and its pro- 
motion of use of timber products, especially 
the legislative efforts looking toward a fair 
opportunity for lumber in school buildings, 
particularly, and in all types of buildings so 
far as earthquake safety is concerned; fur- 
nishing technical and constructive informa- 
tion on the use of lumber and allied products 
to boards of education, engineers, architects, 
State and city building officials and others; 
organizing and conducting full-size tests of 
portions of buildings such as floors, partitions 
etc., for the purpose of demonstrating their 
suitability for earthquake resistant buildings; 
preparation of pamphlets and other publicity 
setting forth the desirability of wood frame 
school buildings; demonstration to school 
boards, engineers, architects and _ others 
that wood frame construction and wood 
sash is equal or superior to certain other 
types of construction actively advocated by 
the proponents of other materials. 

C. W. Pinkerton, Whittier Lumber Co., 


Whittier, was chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee. 





Home Craftsmanship Encour- 
aged by Spokane Club, 
Box Men 


SPOKANE, WasuH., Nov. 16—The Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club and the National Box Associa- 
tion are sponsoring an “Amateur Handcraft’ 
exhibition here in December. 

At this exhibition, awards will be given for 
various projects entered under ten divisions: 

1. Furniture of any and all kinds made 
with hand tools only. 

2. Furniture made in part or whole with 
power-driven tools. 

3. Projects in which wood turning is the 
main feature. 

4. Wood carving, which in the last few 
years has come to the front rapidly. 

5. Veneering and inlaying, including s6ny 
project in which there is any considerable 
amount of veneered and inlaid wood. 

6. Sports and playground equipment, 
sleds, coasters and any other project used 
in outdoor recreation. 

7. Models, including both working and dis- 
play models. 

8. Jig-saw projects, including all articles 
where wood and metal are used. 

9. Whittling, including articles made with 
a jack knife only. 

10. Objects made of used wooden boxes. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Sales and Profit Through Co-operation Is Aim 


Sepatia, Mo., Nov. 18.—Methods of increas- 
ing business under WPA and FHA were im- 

rtant subjects of discussion at the annual 
convention of the Central Missouri Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, held here Nov. 14. 
Flection of officers resulted as follows: 

president—Robert M. Johns, S. P. Johns & 
Sons Lumber Co., Sedalia. 

Vice president—Paul Russell, 
Lumber Co., Lexington. 

Treasurer—T. J. Sturges, Sturges Lumber 
Co., Sedalia. 

Secretary — Henry Guhleman, Scruggs- 
Guhleman Lumber Co., Jefferson City. 


Directors: C. B. Wright, Tuscumbia Lum- 
per Co., Tuscumbia; S. E. Hunt, Jones-Hunt 
Lumber Co., Butler; John Showalter, La- 
Crosse Lumber Co., Marshall. 


Lexington 


Convention keynotes were co-operation be- 
tween building material manufacturers and re- 
tailers, and closer attention to problems arising 
within the ranks of the dealers. 

Telling the group that different branches of 
the lumber industry must become allies to reach 
the goals sought by all, E. E. Woods, secretary, 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, said: 

Our problems can never be settled with one 
group writing the ticket. Our relations with 
each other must be good to the common end 
that our mutual problems will be solved. 

J. A. Scroggs, president of the Southwestern, 
said that demise of the NRA Code had served 


Brooklyn Wants Unified 
Action 


Brooktyn, N. Y., Nov. 18—William Blum- 
berg, president Brooklyn Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’) Association, announces that on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 10, the association will sponsor 
a dinner at the Midwood Grill, to which it has 
invited representatives in the Brooklyn area of 
the different branches in the lumber industry 
and those industries closely affiliated with it. 
Prominent speakers will disclose to those pres- 
ent the efficacy and advantage of close co-opera- 
tion between all lumbermen. 

Concerning the aims and objects of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Blumberg said: 


‘There always have been difficulties 
grievances in our branch of the lumber in- 
dustry, which in recent times have been 
seriously aggravated by the general economic 
ills, In our association our primary motive 
is to cure prevailing evils in the retail lum- 
ber industry by collective and concerted 
action rather than futile individual efforts. 
We recognize that only through a strong 
and unified action can we accomplish the 
aims of the retail lumber trade. We hope 
to accomplish this by creating a stronger 
bond of understanding and co-operation be- 
tween the wholesaler, the distributor, and 
the jobber. Thus we hope to protect the 
investment, goodwill and business of those of 
us who have earned the right to be recog- 
nized as bona fide retailers. 





and 


; - official personnel of the association is as 
tollows : 


President—William 
bergs’ Sons (Inc.) 

Vice president 
ber Co. 


4 Treasurer—J. C. Hoffman, Flatbush Lumber 
20. 


Blumberg, M. Blum- 





M. Greenberg, Hart Lum- 


coecretary—M. W. Janowitz, L. Blumberg 
50. 


In addition to these officers, the executive 
oard consists of a representative from each 
of the following companies: Humboldt Lum- 
ber Co.; Boro Hall Lumber Co.; Anchor Lum- 
ber Co.; E. G. Young Lumber Co.; Bush Lum- 
ber Supply Co.; Benzing Lumber Co.; Atlas 
Lumber Co.; Johnson Bros.; Bergen Lumber 
Co.; Fourth Ave. Lumber Co. 


to intensify interest in the National organiza- 
tion, because small organizations and individuals 
must rely upon this National group to fight 
their battles. Continuing he said: 

One of the hardest things with which we 
have to contend is what we term the “whole- 
saler-retailer.” He operates in the metropoli- 
tan areas, underselling the legitimate re- 
tailer when he can. However, I feel that we 
are making some progress toward correcting 
this evil. 

Louis Ott, pioneer Jefferson City lumber 
dealer and only living charter member of the 
association, brought cheers when he urged the 
organization to “get back to our purposes and 
ideals.” He said: 

The trouble 
salers as it 


is not so much with whole- 
is the retailers. I know trom 
experience, because in Jefferson City we've 
sacrificed in the past several years at least 
a quarter million dollars by not being able 
to get together. All the associations say is 
“fight, you damn fools, fight.” It’s time to 





CLIFF G. 
Jefferson City; 


SCRUGGS, 


HENRY GUHLEMAN, 
Jefferson City; 
Secretary of the 

Association 


“Mayor of Anytown” 
Led Roundtable 


stop this foolishness and start accomplishing 
things. 


Declaring that “there is no such thing as 
territory any longer,” W. H. Powell, line-yard 
operator, with headquarters in St. James, Mo., 
said: 

The lumber business is in chaos. The first 
thing is to clean our own house. The answer 
to our problems lies in our associations. We 
haven't seen any trouble compared to what 
we will see if we don’t get together. 


Discussing modern merchandising and _ its 
bearing on the future of the retail lumber busi- 
ness, S. E. Wisner, sales manager Central Re- 
serve Lumber Co., Kansas City, outlined three 
methods of increasing sales: Improve the 
physical appearance of the yard; adopt the right 
mental attitude; plan your sales approach. Of 
these three points, he said: 


appearance helps. Keep your 
yards clean. Put yourself in the position of 
your customer. You must know your big- 
gest competitors are the auto, the radio, and 
the refrigerator. The dollar will go only so 
far. You must convince your customers that 
they should spend it with you. Remember 
women are your best customers. Don’t ever 
keep them waiting. Greet them with a cheery 
“eood morning.” Compliment them in some 
way. Use the telephone in merchandising 
and put personality in your voice. Above 
all, don’t call your merchandise “stuff.” 


Physical 


Mr. Wisner said the greatest field for the 
lumber dealer in the future is insulation. He 
said: 

This field is immense. It opens the way 
for the biggest thing that ever hit the retail 


lumber business. We must be prepared for it. 


The afternoon session closed with a round- 
table discussion ot several problems confront- 
ing the dealers in this area. 

The new president was toastmaster at a ban- 
quet which concluded the convention. ; 

Cliff Scruggs, Jefferson City, acting as the 
mayor of “Anytown, Mo.,” introduced speakers, 
who told what the lumberman can do to better 
his town and at the same time improve the 
lumber business. 

H. A. WisNeR— The progressive lumber- 
man and the progressive town go hand in 
hand. The lumberman has a great oppor- 
tunity in the building program which any 
town undertakes. He should throw himself 
wholeheartedly into any modernization move- 
ment. He will profit by it. 

HucuH STEPHENS, prominent Jefferson City 
business man—You lumbermen need to know 
the architect better. Your relations should 
be closer. There is enough potential busi- 
ness in curing the defects of any town to 
occupy us in the next stage of our develop- 
ment. 

Albert S. Owen, Kansas City architect, de- 
scribed various methods of increasing business 
through modernization, and presented a picture 
of the lumber yard of the future. 

F. T. Brown, chairman of the better housing 
committee, Missouri State Chamber of Com- 
merce, was the concluding speaker, his subject 
being “Lifting the Face of Main Street.” 





Hardwood Producers Be- 
gin Statistical Reporting 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 18.—Active opera- 
tion of Southern Hardwood Producers (lnc.) 
has begun, with the issuance of daily past sales 
reports and the weekly hardwood barometer in 
tentative form, declared C. E. Miller, statistician 
and acting secretary-manager, who stated that 
services will be expanded as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It is expected that some changes may 
be effected in the actual form in which the 
sales report is issued, depending upon the ex- 
pressions of members of the organization. These 
reports are sent to co-operating members. In 
the notice sent to member mills, Mr. Miller ad- 
vised them that: 

Complying with a suggestion from a number 
of the members, sales have been listed showing 
only f.o.b. mill price; and on items reported as 
resawn, surfaced and kiln dried, deductions as 
shown on the enclosed list have been made, to 
reduce all items to a rough lumber basis. Where 
sales are reported f.o.b. destination point, freight 
has been deducted. Unless otherwise shown on 
the order, the enclosed estimated weights are 
used in computing freight charges. 

All sales of the same thickness, grade and 
species are segregated by districts and by States. 
This method affords a ready comparison of sales 
made from the same group. 

The districts into which the sales reports 
have been grouped are formed territorially as 
follows: (1) western Tennessee and Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Arkansas north of the Arkansas 
River; (2) Arkansas south of the Arkansas 
river, Louisiana west of the Mississippi river, 
and Texas; (3) Louisiana east of the Missis- 
sippi River, Mississippi, and Alabama; (4) 
Florida and Georgia. 

All sales reports received during the day 
are included in the report sent out at the close 
of the business day. 

In the sales report, orders placed for ex- 
port are segregated and prices are shown both 
shipside and c. i. f. These sales are shown 
in both classifications for the guidance of those 
wishing to effect comparisons of prices where 
the sale is made to exporters, and where the 
order is direct. 

The weekly barometer statement shows ship- 
ments and production in their relation to ca- 
pacity and to one another. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Dec. 4—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual, 

Dec. 7—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Parker House, Boston. Annual. 


Dec. 11-13—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. Annual. 
Dec. 13—Tacoma Club, 


Lumbermen’s Tacoma, 


Wash. Annual banquet. 

Jan. 12-15—Associated General Contractors of 
America, Miami, Fla. 

Jan. 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Poinsett Hotel, 


Greenville, S. C. Annual. 


Jan. 16-18—Mountain States’ Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Denver, Colorado. Annual. 


Jan. 21-23—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Lumber and Builders’ Supply 
Association, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan. 23-24—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Va. Annual, 


Jan. 28-30—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 29-31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, New Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. An- 

nual. 
4-7—Michigan Retail Lumber 
sociation, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 

Annual. 

5-7—Retall 

Western Pennsylvania, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. Dealers As- 


Detroit, Mich. 
Feb. Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Webster Hall Hotel, 


Feb. 11-12—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bismarck, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 11-13—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 12-14—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis Annual. 


Feb. 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Feb. 20-22—vVirginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 25-26—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

March 11-12—South Dakota Retail Lunibermen’s 
Association, Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, S. D. 
Annual. 


Feb. 





Indianians Planning for "Biggest and 
Best" Annual 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Nov. 18.—R. W. Slagle, 
who recently was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation, reports that plans for the annual meet- 
ing, to be held Jan. 22-24 at the Claypool Ho- 
tel, this city, are going forward; and from con- 
tacts with dealers and representatives of the 
manufacturers he is sure that this will be the 
largest and best convention in the history of 
the association. Commenting further, Mr. 
Slagle said: 

Our dealers are in a better frame of mind. 
Their business has increased, and we know 
they will come to the convention ready to 
buy and to take on new lines. Already more 
exhibit space has been sold than the total 
of last year, and we fully expect a complete 
sell-out of space. 

In addition to arrangements for the annual 
convention, Mr. Slagle says the association is 
working out plans for some aggressive activi- 
ties for 1936. It is expected that regular 
monthly meetings of the 13 subdivisions will 
continue and that these units will function more 
efficiently than ever. It is hoped, also, to have 
at least one field man at work during the com- 
ing year. 

fr. Slagle has been connected with the lum- 
ber business ever since he graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1921. For four 


years he represented the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., of Kansas City, in Indianapolis ter- 
ritory. Following this, he had eight years’ re- 
tail lumber experience in Ohio, and during the 
last year and a half has been secretary of sub- 
division No. 1 of the Indiana association. His 
work in this connection was so satisfactory that 
on Aug. 1 he was elected as secretary of the 
State association. 





Chicago Lumber Group Changes 
Meeting Place 


The Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association 
shifted the site of its weekly luncheon on Nov. 
19 from the Boston Oyster House in the Morri- 
son Hotel to the Old Dutch Room in Hotel La- 
Salle. The weekly get-togethers will continue 
in the new location until further notice. One 
of the largest attendances of recent months was 
present at this week’s meeting. 

The principal topic of discussion was whether 
or not the association should send a representa- 
tive to a session of labor and industry leaders 
which has been called by Maj. George L. Berry 
for Dec. 9 in Washington, D. C. It was the 
opinion of the majority that their organization 
could scarcely afford not to have a delegate 
present when vital issues are likely to be set- 
tled. No decision was made upon a representa- 
tive, the matter being held in abeyance until 


later. 
_ 


Interesting Program for Massachu- 
setts Dealers Is Announced 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—The annual con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be held in the Parker 
House, here, on Saturday, Dec. 7, the business 
session starting at 9:15 a. m.; dinner in the 
new roof ballroom at 1:15 p. m. President 
Granville B. Fuller, Brighton, will preside. 

At the morning session, in addition to usual 
routine business, there will be trade discussions 
led by Edward W. Treen, New York, secretary 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Clifton F. Leatherbee, of H. B. Stebbins- 
Leatherbee Co., Boston, on co-operation of 
retail and wholesale branches for trade regu- 
larity and general uplift; L. R. Stewart, Scars- 
dale (N. Y.) Supply Co., on results, in his 
section, of Federal Housing activities; R. P. 
Harold, past president Co-operative Bank 
League of Massachusetts; Paul S. Collier, 
Rochester, N. Y., secretary Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

The after-dinner speakers will include R. E. 
Saberson, Minneapolis, merchandising counselor 
for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; E. Harrison 
Merrill, treasurer Federal Loan & Savings 
Bank, Laconia, N. H.; George Stevens, New 
York, president Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. James H. Kimball, retail 
dealer at Hingham, Mass., will offer an orig- 
inal dissertation on “The Etiquet of the Retail 
Lumber Yard.” 

A cordial invitation has been extended to 
members of the New England Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association to attend all sessions. 


Alabama Lumber Group Has Meet 
at Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 18.—The directors 
of the Alabama Builders Material Institute met 
here Nov. 15 to consider matters pertaining 
to distribution, finance and other timely topics. 
It was the organization’s first session since 
going into operation five months ago. The 
wholesalers of Birmingham and the retailers of 
the district had met before the institute session 
to discuss small mill production and distribu- 
tion, and the disposal of production in the 
territory near Birmingham. Committees were 


named to form a plan to take care of the mat. 
ter. 

In the afternoon, the members of the institute 
met with the invited manufacturers and their 
sales representatives, and district wholesalers to 
consider the re-affirmation of their adherence 
to the distribution statement adopted by the 
three national associations. Many matters not 
generally understood were made clear to the 
representatives present. Further meetings are 
to be held in various sections of the State. The 
institute’s officers are: 

President—B. L. Noojin of the Noojin Supply 
Co., Gadsden. 

Manager—Joseph G. Rowell, executive secre. 
tary-manager of the Alabama Retail Lumber & 
Builders Supply Association, Birmingham. 


Dimension Men Discuss Costs, New 
Social Legislation 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 19.—About fifteen 
members of the National Hardwood Dimension 
Manufacturers’ Association gathered in Mem- 
phis Nov. 16 for an informal discussion of 
industrial problems. C. B. Dosker, Gamble 
Bros., Louisville, Ky., president of the associa- 
tion, presided, and Charles Kastner, Louisville, 
acted as secretary. 

The principal address was delivered by L. C. 
J. Yeager, cost accountant, of Yeager & White, 
Louisville, Ky., on “Essential Factors in Our 
Dimension Cost Accounting System.” He em- 
phasized the importance of devising a good sys- 
tem and having it adopted by all manufacturers, 

K. M. Spurrier, Fisher Body Corp., vice 
president of the association, led a discussion on 
recent social legislation, mention being made 
of the Wagner labor and the social securities 
bills. 





Wisconsin District Groups Hold Well 
Attended Meetings 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 20.—National and 
State officers of the retail lumbermen’s associa- 
tions were in attendance at the various district 
meetings of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association conducted in key cities during No- 
vember, according to Don Montgomery, secre- 
tary of the State association. The first of the 
series was held Nov. 4 at Milwaukee, with 88 
members of District G in attendance. Over 
90 dealers of District F attended the Madison 
meeting Nov. 5. District E met Nov. 6 at 
Manitowoc, with 55 members in attendance. 

One of the principal speakers at all of the 
district meetings was R. E. Saberson, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., who spoke on “New 
Stars in Our Sky—Markets, Materials, Money, 
Methods and Men”—saying that “never before 
in the history of the retail lumber business has 
the potential market been such as it is at the 
present time, and probably will be for some 
years to come.” 


New materials, he continued, are more in 
abundance than they ever have been before. 
Depressions always cause those of an inventive 
mind to dig deep into their well of knowledge 
and research and bring forth those new things 
which will ultimately bring us out of such 
chaotic conditions. 

Financing institutions of all descriptions have 
more money at leisure than ever before in the 
history of the country. This surplus of cash 
needs an outlet and never has the building 
industry been in such an enviable position. 

The United States Government has placed 
“method” squarely in our laps. It is up to us 
whether we use it or not. The FHA is the most 
advanced and uptodate method of financing re- 
modeling, repairing and new construction ever 
developed for the use of, and participation 
by, the entire construction industry. 


The fifth of the “M” group was “Men,” with- 
out which the foregoing ones would be useless. 
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The retail lumber dealers were classed as the 
“men to put across the program.” Without the 
co-operation, co-ordination and foresight of the 
men engaged in this business, the markets 
opened, the materials developed, the accessibility 
of money, the newly developed methods of mer- 
chandising and salesmanship—all would be of 


no avail, he said. 





Efforts of Efficient Chairman Are 


Bringing in New Members 


That the general chairman of the recently 
organized membership committee of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, Fred G. 
Christmann, of St. Louis, Mo., is putting some 
thought and energy into that position is indi- 
cated in the report of Secretary John W. Mc- 
Clure of the recent addition to the association 
of nine active and two associate members. Re- 
porting these accessions Mr. McClure said: 
‘Mr, Christmann’s business requires frequent 
trips to the hardwood producing and consuming 
sections, which furnish opportunities for con- 
tacts with his regional workers, and such team- 
work is bringing in applications for membership 
which are only a forecast of the cumulative 
results expected when the full power of the 
nationwide committee is brought into action.” 





Eastern Canada Has Big Opportun- 
ity in Britain 

MontreaL, Que., Nov. 18.—Speaking before 
the monthly meeting of the Nova Scotia For- 
est Products Association, at Halifax, Hon. J. 
A. McQuarrie, minister of lands and forests, 
stated that the shipment of 115 million feet of 
spruce lumber from Nova Scotia to the United 
Kingdom during 1935 constituted an all-time 
high record. He added that this figure placed 
Nova Scotia in the lead of all other Provinces 
in Canada in the matter of spruce timber pro- 
duction. He stated that New Brunswick ship- 
ments had totalled 105 million feet, and Quebec, 
formerly one of the leading spruce producing 
cree in the Empire, shipped 68 million 
eet. 

H. R. Pousette, Canadian trade commissioner 
stationed at Liverpool, England, speaking here, 
stated that a vast potential market for New 
Brunswick sawn lumber existed in the United 
Kingdom. The principal requirement, Mr. 
Pousette said, is that local operators acquaint 
themselves closely with the specifications of 
the Old Country market and make their cuts 
accordingly. The quality of our lumber is re- 
garded favorably in the United Kingdom. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

The British market offers enormous scope 
for the marketing of Canadian products. The 
sale of birch and maple has substantially in- 
creased in the last three or four years, and 
I think we can look forward to a continua- 
tion of this movement. Canadian birch is not 
so well known as maple, but it is my own 
view that publicity among architects and 
builders will do much to popularize it. Eng- 
land has now embarked on a housing scheme 
which will probably take another four years 
to complete, if indeed it can be completed 
then. Until then, enormous quantities of tim- 
ber will be required and an excellent oppor- 
tunity is opened to you shippers. Even when 
the housing scheme plan is completed, there 
Should still be a demand for large quantities 
of timber, as a great many factories, office 
buildings, stores and houses of the better 
class are obsolescent. 


Baltimore Exchange to Elect 


_ Battimore, Mp., Nov. 18.—The annual meet- 
ing and election of officers of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange will be held on the evening 
of Dec. 2. A. committee, composed of R. Bald- 
win Homer, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Co. ; 
Charles A. Behrens and John Galvin, the latter 
of the Horstmeier Lumber Co., has nominated 
a ticket for officers, which, there being no oppo- 
sition, will doubtless be elected. It is headed 
y J. Hammond Geis, president of John H. 
Geis & Co. (Inc.), for president. 
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Seattle Club Draws Industry 
Branches Closer Together 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 16.—The Seattle Lum- 
bermen’s Club, according to Richard Allan, 
founder, is achieving many of the ideals for 
which it was organized. That there is closer 
relationship between manufacturers, retailers 
and wholesalers, and greater interest in the 
industry, was demonstrated at a meeting at- 
tended by seventy persons Nov. 11. Prof. 
Howard Martin, of the University of Wash- 
ington, spoke, and C. W. Evans, engineer and 
humorist, of Seattle, talked. Wrestling, boxing 
and features by radio broadcasters provided 
other entertainment. The club will sponsor a 
dinner soon at the plant of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Co. 


A noteworthy project recently undertaken by 
the organization was the purchasing of sample 
boxes of commercial woods used in the United 
States as supplied by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and their distribu- 
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tion to every school in Seattle. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

President—Alvin Schwager, Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co. 

Vice president—C. W. Spence. Pacific Lum- 
ber & Shipping Co. 

Directors—Robert Moody, representing the 
sash and door industry; James Carlson, rep- 
resentative of the mills; F. Dickinson, re- 
tailers’ representative; Frank O’Maley, rep- 
resenting hard materials, and Richard Allan, 
wholesalers’ representative. 





SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Nov. 18.—The Sheboygan 
County Lumbermen’s Club has elected Fred M. 
Pantzer, Pantzer Lumber Co., Sheboygan, as 
president for the ensuing year. Other officers 
named are Robert Horneck, Farmers’ Mercan- 
tile & Supply Co., Elkhart Lake, vice president ; 
Lawrence Scott, W. D. Scott & Co., Glenbeulah, 
secretary. Meetings of the group are held once 
each month, 
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ABOUT LADDERS 


If this particular bird could rea- 
son, he’d feel less secure if he knew 
his pursuer were mounting a 
sturdy Babcock Air Dried Spruce 


Seriously though, a lot of deal- 
ers have earned worthwhile profits 
on Babcock Ladders this season. 
They'll earn more next year for 
every indication points to a de- 
cided increase in building, modernizing, decorating and repairing 
for 1936—and ladders figure largely in all these activities. 


Babcock Ladders are so reasonable in price for the extra value 
they offer—strong enough to be absolutely safe—sturdy enough 
for the hardest usage—light enough to be easily handled—and 
these points are so obvious that Babcock Ladders often sell on 
sight. There’s a full range of Babcock Ladders for every purpose 
from small step ladders to the long extension types. We'd like to 
help you get your share of ladder profits during the coming sea- 
son—and this is the time to start. 


Drop a postcard today for our catalog 
and latest prices. 


The W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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ppalachian Mills Support Promotion 


Confident That Good Merchandising Will Secure Adequate Price for Quality Product — 
Urge Fair Rail Rates on Competitive Species Entering Natural Appalachian Markets 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Nov. 18.—Inspired to 
heights of optimism by the indications for con- 
tinued improvement in the hardwood business 
in the next year, members of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) decided at 
their ninth annual meeting, held here Nov. 8, 
to increase by 50 percent their assessment of 
contributing members to the trade extension 
program. This was ordered to be made regard- 
less of production or capacity, and it was an- 
nounced that every member of the organization 
would be made a committee of one to see to it 
that all manufacturers of Appalachian hard- 
woods be urged to contribute to the extension 
program for the coming year. 


Winning Esteem of Specifiers 


Reports of business prospects were most en- 
couraging, especially that of H. E. Everley, 
manager of the trade extension department. 
Manager Everley said that sales of Appalachian 
hardwoods made for use in new monumental 
buildings during the past seven years the trade 
extension program had been in operation, had 
aggregated approximately $1,500,000. This sum, 
he said, was the equivalent of ten times the cost 
of the program. He pointed out, further, that 
calls upon architects and material specifiers in 
the past several years had won for Appalachian 
hardwoods an approbation which would serve 
to bring cumulative benefits to the manufactur- 
ers in years to come. Both Manager Everley 
and L. C. Bonner, field representative, indicated 
that Appalachian hardwoods were becoming so 
favorably esteemed by architects that it was 
only a question of their fine qualities being 
thoroughly advertised and presented to the 
trade to give them universal acceptance. The 
battle against wood substitutes still continued 
unabated, however, these trade scouts reported, 
and it was imperative that the trade calls be 
pressed with unfailing zeal to counteract the in- 
genuity of competitors in circulating unfounded 
reports as to supplies of hardwoods. 

The manufacturers were shown that many 
non-contributors were being benefited by the 
efficiency of the trade extension program, but, 
regardless of that condition, it was well worth 
the time and effort of members to continue the 
program, and every endeavor should be made to 
induce the stand-offers to come across and do 
their full duty by the industry. 


The New Executive Personnel 


Joseph J. Linehan, of the Mowbray & Robin- 
son Lumber Co., a former director and chair- 
man of the Code trustees of the organization, 
was elected president, succeeding Robert J. 
Carroll, president of the Wilderness Lumber 
Co., headquarters Charleston, W. Va. There 
were no other changes in the executive per- 
sonnel, Fred L. Space, president of the Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Co., Scranton, Penn., 
was re-elected vice president, and Carl H. Clen- 
dening, secretary-treasurer. Fred Bringardner, 
Lexington, Ky., president of the Bringardner 
Lumber Co., was made chairman of the trade 
extension committee, his associates being E. M. 
Bonner, secretary-treasurer of the Atlas Lum- 
ber Co.; H. K. Eutsler, treasurer of the Ritter- 
Burns Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va.; and 
John W. Mayhew, vice president and general 
manager of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

A new arrangement of directors was made 
this year, two new directors-at-large being 
added to the list by districts. The following 
directors also retired: J. I. Campbell, Birch- 
valley Lumber Co., Tioga, W. Va.; J. B. Moore, 
Moore-Eppel Co., Ellamore, W. Va. and M. L. 
Tipton, sales manager Little River Lumber Co., 
Townsend, Tenn. 





New directors chosen were: Eastern Ken- 
tucky—W. E. Berger, Dawkins Lumber Co., 
Ashland, Kentucky. Western North Carolina— 
J. W. Mayhew. Eastern Tennessee—E. M. Ves- 
tal, president Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Western Virginia—E. R. 
Boyd, treasurer Virginia Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Tazewell, Va. Northern West Virginia— 
E. M. Bonner, president Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club. Southern West Virginia—Robert 
J. Carroll. Directors-at-large—Fred Bringard- 
ner and B. B. Burns, vice president of the 
Ritter-Burns Lumber Co., Huntington. 


Plenty of Saw Timber Available 


In calling the annual meeting to order, Pres- 
ident Carroll spoke of the splendid outlook for 
the hardwood lumber business, and urged more 
active co-operation among the non-contributing 
mills in the excellent trade extension program. 

Secretary-Treasurer Clendening in his report 
called attention to the fact that, despite the de- 
pression, the organization had emerged with an 
increase of nearly 60 percent in its membership. 
The trade extension program, he said, now has 
the support of 38 contributors, compared to 28 in 
1934; 24 in 1933; 27 in 1932, and 24 in 1931. 
The secretary next reviewed the history of the 
creation of the short-lived Appalachian sub- 
division of the Hardwood Lumber Code, which 
had fallen by the wayside even before it became 
an authorized administrative agency when the 
NRA “was consigned to the limbo reserved for 
noble experiments” by reason of the hostile de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court. He said 
that during 1935 the output of the Appalachian 
district band mills would be less than three 


J. J. LINEHAN, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Elected President 


R, J. CARROLL, 
Charleston, W. Va.; 
Retiring President 


hundred million feet of hardwood lumber. At 
that rate, it would require more than forty years 
to complete the cutting out of the estimated 
available supplies of band-mill hardwood saw- 
timber, which various authorities had placed at 
thirty billion board feet. If the annual band mill 
cut were increased to 400 million feet, he said, 
there would be enough timber in the region to 
insure fully thirty years’ steady operations. 
This, he said, is ignoring any part that second- 
growth timber might play in prolonging the life 
of the sawmill industry. 

He said a survey of the wages of the Appa- 
lachian territory made recently had revealed 
that band mills were paying the Code minimum, 
or better, for common labor. On the other 
hand, he said, “numerous reports were in agree- 





ment that in an adjacent producing region the 
invalidation of the Code was followed by g 
downward revision of wages.” In fact, he stated, 
that move did not await the abolition of the 
Code, but began almost immediately after the 
withdrawal of the appeal in the Belcher case. 

Sawmill accountants’ surveys had shown that 
a uniform increase of one cent an hour in wages 
would mean an increase of 30 to 40 cents per 
thousand in production cost. Under this theory, 
and assuming that the estimated Appalachian 
differential of 10 cents an hour is approximately 
correct, the element of wages alone, the secre- 
tary said, would place the Appalachian band- 
mill operators under a handicap of $3@$4 a 
thousand for all lumber sawn. Estimating the 
production in 1935 at 300 million board feet, he 
said this would mean an added cost for Appa- 
lachian mills amounting to at least one million 
dollars. This would make the added cost to the 
average-sized mill about $20,000 a year. The 
survey showed that Appalachian hardwood pro- 
ducers had certain advantages in freight rates, 
but that Appalachian stumpage is more costly 
and logging expenses greater. Thus he said that 
the price dictated by economic factors was fully 
justified by the superior quality of Appalachian 
hardwoods, and the merchandising problem pre- 
sented resolved itself into the matter of more 
efficient selling of better products at a price 
which would reflect higher production costs. 
This must be done, the survey had shown, if the 
industry is to protect itself against dissipation 
of its capital assets. 

The secretary’s report closed with a strong 
endorsement for the continuance of the trade 
extension program, which he said that alone 
would insure the maintenance of the Appala- 
chian hardwoods’ place in the sun. 

Charles A. Rinehimer, president of Rinehimer 
Bros. Manufacturing Co., Elgin, Ill., gave an 
address on the “Woodworker’s Part in Trade 
Promotion.” He said, in substance, that it was 
up to the woodworker and the fabricator of 
wood products to protect his own market by 
giving the producer of Appalachian hardwoods 
every assistance. For the s?!vation of his own 
livelihood, it was imperative that he used all his 
ingenuity to protect his business from the en- 
croachments of substitutes. 

Raymond Betts, vice president of the Cincin- 
nati Coffin Co., gave a challenging address on 
“Saving a Market.” In this he pointed out that 
the requirements of the casket industry, an- 
nually, aggregated fully 75 million board feet 
of hardwoods. He said that the present ratio 
of caskets sold is 70 percent wood to 30 percent 
metal. He said that it would be impossible for 
steel to supplant wood as a materfal for the 
construction of coffins, on account of the great 
difference of the cost of the two materials and 
the small portion of the consumers who could 
afford the purchase of a steel, or other metalic 
casket. He said, however, that manufacturers 
of metals were using every effort to reduce the 
cost of their materials so as to bring them into 
closer competition with the wooden coffins. 

John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
made an inspiring talk on the necessity of lum- 


ber manufacturers supporting their trade organ- 
izations. 


Low Rates from Coast Restrict Market 


Carl J. Edelmann, secretary Lumber Traffic 
Association of Cincinnati, gave a _ review 
of the lumber transportation situation, laying 
special stress upon the competition of Pacific 
Coast lumber with hardwood lumber manufac- 
tured in the Appalachian regions. He showed that 
the lumber which came to the districts east 
of the Mississippi River, after being transported 
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by water via the Panama Canal to the Gulf, 
South Atlantic and North Atlantic ports, was 
‘ven the advantage of a rate of 72 cents. This, 
he said, was unfair to the producers of the Ap- 

lachian regions, because in many instances it 
had shut them out of competition in their nat- 
yral outlets for their product. He urged further 
study of this rate matter by the members of the 
organization. 


Wood Can Hold Place by Results 


L. S. Beale, sales promotion manager of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, told of 
the good which co-operation of lumber manu- 
facturers had accomplished in meeting compe- 
tition of substitutes. He said that the only 
thing to do was to convince the consumers that 
they could not afford to quit the use of wood 
products. He called attention to the complaint 
that certain of the new stream-lined automobile 
body builders were giving out the impression 
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that wood could not be used in the production 
of these new fashioned bodies. They were also 
making it appear that buyers of autos did not 
want any body not made exclusively of steel. 
He said that was a false impression as well as 
a misstatement, and called attention to the fact 
that auto body manufacturers were continuing 
to buy large lots of Appalachian oak and other 
hardwoods because of the good results obtained 
through the use of both wood and steel in the 
assembling of automobile bodies. He said that 
the lumber dealers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers should see to it that they insisted upon 
purchasing automobiles for business and pleasure 
in which Appalachian hardwoods had been used 
in the construction of the bodies. He said this 
would go a long way toward convincing the 
automobile makers that they could not afford 
to disregard wood in producing their mer- 
chandise. 


Charts Pick Out Items That Need Push 


At the afternoon session the first talk was 
made by James C. West, president of the J. C. 
West Lumber Service Corp., Cincinnati, Mr. 
West stated that his service had just finished 
a compilation of a consolidated stock bulletin 
showing the dry and green lumber stocks on 
hand as of Oct. 1 at one hundred Appalachian 
hardwood units. The dry and green stocks rep- 
resent every known thickness from 5% to 16/4 
in every grade. In plain white oak, he said, 
eighteen different grades were shown, in com- 
Parison to six or eight grades compiled by an- 
other agency. Mr. West also showed a chart 
which he called his “Appalachian Lumber 
Yard,” starting with ash on the left and ending 
up with a small pile of walnut on the right. 
Each pile is represented by a chimney or minia- 
ture smoke stack, the total representing 197,- 
092,900 board feet of lumber. Each pile con- 


tamed 1 percent or more of the total, and was 
drawn to scale. 


Piles containing less than one 
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percent had to be enlarged to give comparative 
position. The largest pile represented stock of 
50,984,700 feet of white oak on sticks at mills, and 
contained 25.82 percent of all the Appalachian 
hardwoods. Mr. West said that in the past 
four months the demand for white oak had rep- 
resented 29 percent of the total lumber supply. 
He said that the red oak pile represented only 
15 percent of the total, and that during the past 
414 months sales of red oak had been only 
seven percent. This, he said, accounted for the 
fact that of 4/4 No. 1 common and select plain 
red oak there is in stock an average per unit 
of 87,000 feet in comparison to only 45,000 feet 
per unit of white oak of the same grade and 
thickness. This particular item in red oak, he 
said, should come in for some high-pressure 
trade promotion. Poplar, he said, had fared bet- 
ter than red oak, as only 16 percent of the 
total stocks are poplar, and the sales were run- 
ning around 20 percent. The amount and per- 
centage in each pile to the total are as follows: 


: Feet Percent 
eee 2,090,500 1.06 
eee 9,907,500 5.03 
ean ugare.e eho ee we 4,975,600 2.52 
OS Saar rer 2,853,700 1.45 
PD: veces ane ceeves 1,481,600 .08 
PD i. kas eben tieneen 390,800 02 
Or artes 142,800 -007 
CE Ooactewaenee we eee 3,105,400 1.75 
PEE. esas eacivienecee 29,867,200 15.15 
ES ee eee ee 18,700 .001 
oS Ss: eer eee 685,600 .35 
Mixed Hardwood ....... 11,150,900 5.65 
DEE nccecwestdn eens 981,300 .48 
EOS Ere 72,700 .003 
Oe 3 OC eae 7,373,700 3.74 
Pe DORON ccccccccesees 6,210,700 3.15 
SS eee 30,222,900 15.33 
Quartered Red Oak..... 103,700 .005 
,,) ) 6 eer 50,894.700 25.82 
Quartered White Oak... 1,298,700° 1.65 
PE Scwnewanesemunees 32,730,400 16. 
Quartered Poplar ...... 234,300 12 
PERE, soc eckecenseee 69.600 .004 
EL widen ance ene wees 229,900 01 





197,092,900 100. 
Sales Increase Did Not Just Happen 


A review of the seven years’ work of the 
trade extension department of the organization 
closed the afternoon session. This was made by 
H. E. Everley, manager of the trade extension 
department : 

In listing the department’s accomplishments, 
Manager Everley said: 


“As evidence that your trade extension pro- 
gram has a record of constructive accom- 
plishment, only one result need be cited. De- 
spite the prevalence of the most unfavorable 
business conditions imaginable, we know that 
during the last six years there have been 
erected in the territory covered by the trade 
extension program $200,000,000 worth of mon- 
umental buildings in which Appalachian 
hardwoods were used. Furthermore, the 
cost of the Appalachian hardwoods used in 
these buildings was approximately $1,500.000. 
This is more than ten times the entire outlay 
for trade extension from the inception of the 
program to the present day. This construc- 
tion does not include hundreds of smaller 
projects in which a large but undetermined 
amount of Appalachian hardwoods was used 
upon specification by architects. If trade ex- 
tension can show any results whatsoever in 
the face of the situation that prevailed dur- 
ing recent years, it would seem unnecessary 
to dilate on its possibilities under favorable 
conditions. These accomplishments did not 
just happen; nor is the program itself the 
product either of accident or inspiration. 
This program is based on the sound and 
proven theory that it is possible to extend the 
use of any meritorious product simply by 
making its properties known to its users.” 





Buys 800 Acres of Arkansas 
Cypress 


Conway, ArkK., Nov. 18—The Chapman 
Dewey Lumber Co., of Memphis and Marked 
Tree, has closed a deal for the purchase of 
800 acres of cypress timber land south of Con- 
way. Work has already begun in cutting pil- 
ing on this land, and it is estimated by Clyde 
Lacock, local representative of the Company, 
that $8,000 or $10,000 will be expended for 
labor in handling this timber. 
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Notes On Foreign Trade 


British Buy Canadian Instead of 
United States Hardwoods 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 18.—British im- 
ports of American hardwood have declined dur- 
ing the current year, a report to the Commerce 
Department from its London office shows. 

During the first nine months of 1935, re- 
ceipts of ordinary sawn hardwoods from the 
United States were valued at £1,532,000, a de- 
crease of £144,000 compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. This decrease, it 
is pointed out, was partially offset by an in- 
crease in imports of planed and dressed timber 
of American origin. During the January-Sep- 
tember period, total British imports of ordinary 
hardwoods amounted to £3,415,000 against 
£3,323,000 in the comparative period of 1934. 

The increase in total hardwood imports into 
the United Kingdom in the current year is 
largely accounted for by Canada, statistics 
show. On a quantity basis, the imports from 
Canada during the first nine months of 1935 
show an increase of 800,000 cubic feet over the 
corresponding period of 1934, while imports 
from the United States show a decrease of 
700,000 cubic feet. 

In the opinion of the local lumber trade, the 
decline in imports from the United States may 
be attributed in some degree to the uncertainty 
of American prices. Increased competition from 
Japan is also said to be another factor in the 
situation, it was stated. 


Raise in Transatlantic Rates on 
Hardwoods Protested 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 19.—A group of 
hardwood lumber exporters on Nov. 14 met in 
New Orleans with the various steamship lines 
operating to Europe, to protest any increase in 
the hardwood lumber rates for 1936. It was 
believed that the rates on heavy hardwoods to 
the United Kingdom would be raised from 35 
cents to 40 cents effective Jan. 1, but the com- 
mittee asked that the present rates be extended 
for the first three months of the new year, in 
order to stimulate further buying and not ad- 
vance the price to a point where foreign com- 
petition will take away the business from 
southern hardwoods. 

C. C. Dickinson, E. Sondheimer Co., Tallulah, 
La., is chairman of the rate committee of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, and 
presented the case of that association. George 
McSweyn, E. L. Bruce Co., had the so called 
“big four” represented by A. E. Hegewisch, 
broker. Many other operators, along with New 
Orleans brokers, attended the meeting. 

No definite decision as to the rates after Jan. 
1, has as yet been made by the steamship con- 
ference. 





Province's Cargo Shipments to 


U. S. Are 10 Times Last Year's 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 18.—British Co- 
lumbia waterborne lumber exports (including 
some logs) from the principal British Columbia 
ports during the first nine months of 1935 to- 
talled 757,312,000 feet, as compared with 732,- 
802,000 feet in the same period of 1934, a gain 
of 3 per cent, according to reports from Vice 
Consuls Nelson P. Meeks at Vancouver and 
Robert H. Newcomb, at Victoria, just made 
public by P. A. Hayward, chief of the forest 
products division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

British Columbia exports for September, 1935, 
totalled 95,041,000 feet, compared with 61,965,000 
feet in September, 1934, with 97,801,000 feet in 
August, 1935, and with 72,153,000 feet in July, 
1935. Although September 1935 exports as a 
whole fell slightly as compared with August 
exports, there were increases of 9,197,000 feet 


to the Orient (China), and 1,076,000 feet to 
Australia and New Zealand. There were losses 
of 9,718,000 feet to the United Kingdom, and 
of 3,611,000 feet to the United States. 


United States exports of Douglas fir squared 
timber and boards, planks and scantlings, by 
way of comparison, totalled 63,438,000 feet in 
September, 1935; 68,307,000 feet in September, 
1934; 36,402,000 feet in August, 1935, and 13,- 
477,000 feet in July, 1935. 


British Columbia waterborne lumber exports 
to the principal markets during the first nine 
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months of 1935, compared with the same Period 
of 1934, were respectively as follows: To the 
United States, 27,126,000 feet compared with 
2,638,000 feet, a gain of 928 percent; to the 
United Kingdom and Continent (largely to the 
United Kingdom) 333,164,000 feet, compared 
with 334,430,000 feet, a loss of less than 1 per- 
cent; to the Orient (Japan and China) 19. 
082,000 feet, compared with 218,241,000 feet, , 
loss of 14 percent; to Australia and New Zea. 
land, 180,440,000 feet, compared with 147,222 999 
feet, a gain of 23 percent. The loss of lumber 
exports to the United States is at least partially 
explained by the fact that, with the strike 
settled, United States producers were able to 
furnish a larger proportion of the United States 
lumber requirements. c 


Rates Reduced From South 


Carriers Reach Agreement on 
Southern Rate Cut 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 18.—Differences 
which recently arose among the railroads in- 
volved with respect to granting freight rate re- 
ductions on southern pine and all other species 
of southern lumber from producing points to 
northern, central and eastern territories, have 
been composed through conferences of executives 
of all the carriers held in Chicago Nov. 7 and 8, 
resulting in agreement of the carriers to reduce 
rates on southern lumber to the territories men- 
tioned by one to seven cents a hundred pounds, 
according to an announcement by the Southern 
Pine Association. Reporting the result of the 
conference, A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of 
the association, said: 


The rate reductions on southern lumber 
were proposed to offset reductions granted 
Pacific Coast woods through the approval of 
the 72-cent transcontinental blanket rate 
made effective last August. The railroads 
of the Southwest and South originally pro- 
posed to give southern lumber reductions 
ranging from one to twelve cents a hundred, 
and at a conference in New York city Oct. 16 
the northern and eastern lines agreed “in 
principle” to this proposal. But at a later 
conference of the carriers held in Chicago, 
the northern and eastern lines refused to give 
any reductions to southern hardwoods, in- 
sisting on their applying only to coniferous 
woods, and also demanded lesser reductions 
than thecarriers of the Southwest and South 
had originally proposed, by insisting on ob- 
servance of present St. Louis and Cairo rates 
as minima to eastern and north-central ter- 
ritories, respectively, instead of applying the 
Chicago minima as the southern carriers pro- 
posed. The Southwest lines then published 
a supplement containing these smaller reduc- 
tions to become effective Dec. 9, 1935. and 
excluding hardwoods from any reductions. 

Southern railroads east of the Mississippi 
tiver rejected the proposals of the northern 
and eastern roads and insisted that the origi- 
nal proposals should be accepted. All the 
matters in controversy were threshed out by 
all the carriers involved at the recent con- 
ference in Chicago, and as a result the north- 
ern and eastern railroads, known as the Offi- 
cial lines, finally agreed to include southern 
hardwoods in the same reductions as were 
granted to southern pine; to accept the origi- 
nal C. F. A. bases proposed by the southern 
lumber originating carriers, which contem- 
plated observing the rates from the South- 
west yellow pine blanket and the Mississippi 
Valley to Chicago as minima to said C. F. A. 
territory; to the publication of rates from 
other origin territories in the South to C. F. A. 
observing the same percentage reductions as 
the rate from the Mississippi Valley repre- 
sents. To Eastern Trunk Line and New 
England territories, the Official lines would 
agree to nothing other than the observance 
of the present rates from Chicago to such 
destinations as minima from the Mississippi 
Valley. From the Southwest to these same 
destinations, the present rates from St. Louis 
will operate as minima. 

It is not now proposed by the southern 
lines to effectuate any reductions whatsoever 
from Virginia and the upper part of North- 
Carolina, and the Southern Pine Association 
has notified these carriers of its vigorous ex- 


ception to this part of the readjustment, re- 
serving the right to take such action as may 
be deemed proper in connection with such 
rates. It is not possible at this time to state 
just when the reductions agreed upon by the 
carriers will become effective. We under- 
stand that the Southwest railroads have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to grant them permission to put the reduc- 
tions into effect on short notice, Nov. 25. It 
is considered highly probable that this re- 
quest will be granted. We believe the south. 
ern carriers now have buckled down to:the 
problem of giving the southern lumber in- 
dustry relief as soon as possible from the 
burden of discriminatory freight rates in 
favor of the competitors of southern lumber 
producers. 


Seek Further Adjustments of 
Hardwood Rates 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 19.—A special meet- 
ing of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of discussing the new 
reduced hardwood rates to northern and east- 
ern territories, has been called by C. A. New, 
secretary-manager of the association, to be held 
on Nov. 21, at Memphis. This meeting was 
called following the announcement of the new 
rates, reduction having been made at the re- 
quest of the traffic association, in order to put 





_ southern hardwoods on a parity with Pacific 


Coast woods shipped to the same territory. 
The southwestern lines have announced that 
their new rates will be effective on Nov. 25, 
and the southern lines, while not announcing an 
exact date, will have their rates effective about 
the same time. Material reductions have been 
made in rates to all points in the northern and 
eastern consuming territory, but in some in- 
stances the new rates are not satisfactory, due 
to minima adhered to, which keep them in line 
with rates from Chicago and Cairo, which are 
being objected to by the traffic association. 





Believe Pine Rate to New York 
Should Be 32-34 Cents 


BaLtimore, Mp., Nov. 18.—The prospect of 
lower railroad rates on lumber from the Missis- 
sippi Valley to Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, or Buffalo-Pittsburgh and west, which 
is held out in a letter received by Richard P. 
Baer & Co. from J. O. Gill, general freight 
agent of the Gulf, Mobile and Northern Rail- 
road Co., as a result of the conferences held 
in Chicago, is very welcome to the shippers 
who will be affected by the change, Mr. Gill 
said: 

After much work—the committee having the 
matter in charge remaining in continuous ses- 
sion through Sunday—we are in fairly good 
shape for early publication of the new rates 
provided permission is obtained from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Chairman Til- 
ford, of the Southern Association, is also 
handling other matters pertaining to this ques- 
tion. As to eastern points, apparently this ter- 
ritory is not so complicated, but we are still 
awaiting definite advice from the northern lines. 
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We understand they have modified their Oct. 16 
concurrences to provide for holding the Chicago- 
to-destination rate as minimum, which means a 
rate of 41 cents to New York. In other words, 
on Nov. 8 they agreed to include hardwoods 
along with coniferous woods, and fixed the Chi- 
cago-to-destination rate instead of St. Louis-to- 
destination rate as minimum to Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory, leaving the basis to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation Territory as previously agreed upon. 

Richard P. Baer sent Mr. Gill a letter in 
reply expressing disappointment that the rate 
to New York is to be 41 cents per 100 pounds 
instead of 38 cents, as expected. He said that 
the trade is very much in need of a reduction 
in the rate to 32 or 34 cents. He also asked 
for advices as to the expected rate to Philadel- 
phia territory, to including Harrisburg, York 
and Shippensburg. 





New Line May Reduce Gulf to 
Pacific Hardwood Rates 


New OrLeEANS La., Nov. 18.—The prospective 
entry of another, and non-Conference, car- 
rier into the Gulf-Intercoastal trade is of keen 
interest to hardwood manufacturers dealing 
with the West Coast. If the U. S. Shipping 
Board grants to the Bulk Carriers’ Corp. au- 
thority to operate, a marked change in the trade 
is probable. The inauguration of the service 
was set for Dec. 2 in the original application, 
subsequently advanced to Nov. 20, and, if re- 
ports are correct, deferred back to the original 
date. 

President of the Bulk Carriers’ Corp. is 
Thomas J. Stevenson, who has been identified 
in the past with the Continental Grain Corp. 
Its fleet will consist of two vessels of the States 
Line, and, say reports, some of the Nelson Line 
steamers. 

Its eastbound lumber rates are mentioned as 
$12.50 on lots of a half million feet, board 
measure, the Conference rate, and $11.75 on lots 
of a million feet, a rate not quoted by Confer- 
ence lines. 

While the position of southern hardwood 
shippers has not been clarified, it may be re- 
called that when the Gulf-Intercoastal steam- 
ship lines effected an increase in the westbound 
rates, it was contended by hardwood manufac- 
turers that the higher level of charges would 
serve to restrict the business on the West Coast 
enjoyed by southern shippers. 

It is considered here, unofficially, that the en- 
try of the new carrier might result in a heavy 
movement to the West Coast at lower rate 
levels, and perhaps an ultimate forced reduc- 
tion in rates quoted by the Conference. 


Florida Compensation Rate on 
Logging Reduced 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Nov. 18.—State Treas- 
urer W. V. Knott, who is ex-officio insurance 
commissioner of Florida, has just announced 
that final rates retroactive to July 1, 1935, have 
been approved by him under the workmen’s 
compensation law passed at the recent session 
of the Florida legislature. The logging indus- 
try is materially affected by the rates announced 
by the commissioner. The rates filed by the 
National Council on Compensation Insurance— 
representing all of the insurance companies 
stock, mutual and reciprocal, writing compensa- 
tion insurance in Florida—were approved with 
a few exceptions, these being reductions in each 
case including one on logging, which is reduced 
to $7.38, 

In the case of carpentry, the old classifications 
were combined and all rates on carpentry not 
otherwise classified were reduced to $5.35. 

Experience of the insurance companies in the 
our neighboring states—Georgia, Louisiana, 
Alabama and North Carolina—which had work- 
mens compensation laws at the time the 
Florida law was passed, was used generally as 
a basis for these rates adjusted to meet dif- 
ferences between the laws of the other States 
and the new Florida law. 
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LIGNASAN*-dipped sapgum at left 
dried bright. Compare it with the 
undipped gum below, stacked the 
same day. Some difference! 


A DIFFERENCE .. 


AP STAIN arouses sales resistance. 
Given a preference, buyers almost 
invariably select bright stock. LIGNA- 
SAN* controls sap stain in both pine 
and many species of hardwoods. 


Then why not control sap stain? Hun- 
dreds of lumber manufacturers combat 
sap stain with LIGNASAN*. It costs so 
little—averages about 12c to 15c per 
thousand board feet. Used in cold 
solution—does not cause yellowing 
of the lumber. 


Use LIGNASAN® and tell your custom- 
ers about it—the demand is for bright, 
air-dried lumber. That’s why many 
buyers specify “LIGNASAN*- dipped” 
stock when they order. 

* Trade Mark Registered 


GU POND 


866. u.5 pacore 


LIGNASAN 


Manufactured by 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware, for 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Founded 1839 Incorporated Cleveland, O. 





BRIGHTEN 





SALES WITH BRIGHT 








Dip one-half the length of 50 
freshly sawn, very sappy boards 
in LIGNASAN* solution. Leave 
other half undipped. Carefully 
mark boards for identification 
later and stack in lower part of an 
air seasoning pile. Inspect when 
dry and note sap stain control 
on LIGNASAN*-dipped ends. 


) 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me more 
information and prices on LIGNASAN.* 
This is not to obligate me in any way. 


Name 





Address 








City 











LUMBER 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurnecton, D. C., Nov. 18.—Following is the National Lumber Man ufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Nov. 9, and for forty. 


five weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1935 and 1934 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1934: 

















TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: _ Mills 1935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 
Southern Pine.......-eeecccceccesseceveccees 125 69,441,000 170 67,039.000 138 68,732,000 153 
West Coast... .cccccccccccccccccscceccccccers 201 195,206,000 151 181,365,000 130 197,375,000 149 
Western Pine... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 107 117,886,000 168 102,449,000 140 96,368,000 135 
SNL, 6 ceeeseseneeabeewoeade aes 15 16,911,000 116 14,676,000 139 13,786 000 ill 
Se. «cee ceeveneteneeveeedoeees 12 4,771,000 260 5,547,000 129 5,126,000 137 
Northern Pine.....ccccccccccececcsccssescens 7 2,555,000 ee 4,648,000 69 3,991,000 71 
WOOUEMOTH TESURIOSE. ccc cccerccescesccececones 17 4,646,000 857 2,563,000 113 2,089,000 102 
i ee ood we ghee eheRawentees 84 411,416,000 160 378,287,000 132 387,467,000 142 
Hardwoods: 
rr r,t een etcenesee wees No Report 
SE, cn arcesenne eesae6eneee ve 17 3,084,000 203 4,717,000 221 4,139,000 289 
FORTY-FIVE WEEKS: ; 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine .....-eceee eee cecececcencecces 149 1,306,717,000 128 1,415,116,000 1: 1,431,367,000 139 
West Coast... ccccccccccccccccccccccccsecccces 201 3,335,746,000 111 3,534,847,000 12 3,552,756,000 125 
Western Pine ......-cerececccccccseccccccces 105 2,235,572,000 139 2,163,305,000 141 2,205.509,000 144 
Ce, SE cc ctccnncewss semedeneness 15 306,405,000 104 319,620,000 115 327,206,000 129 
Southern CyPreBs .ncccccccccccscccscccccces 15 94,577,000 186 121,374,000 120 109,501,000 120 
i, ct kae wee eee were ateekeeeaes 7 92,648,000 124 81,171.000 86 76,617,000 87 
PEE DI cccccceeevteaneeetsacwens 21 90,764,900 167 74,850,000 137 76,097,000 149 
mo PE 6cccicenee tba venead vaemene 3 7,462,429,000 122 7,710,283,000 131 7,779,053,000 122 
ardwoods: 
BOUEROTR PEATE WOOGS® .o cc ccccccccccccccscccee 19 475,862,000 117 487,974,000 136 481,404,000 132 
PROUUOE. BEN GGG er i cto vecsctscvscecoeeeces 21 85,678,000 115 94,741,000 139 96,890,000 145 
PEERS 5s. a pccuctcevereesdesawws 140 561,540,000 117 582,715,000 137 578,294,000 134 
Grand totals ...eeseeeeeserrcceccceccenes 632 8,023,969,000 22 8,292,998,000 131 8,357,347,000 132 
*Recent reports estimated. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 20.—The 201 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Nov. 16 reported: 
Production 196,787,000 
Shipments 175,858,000 10.64% under production 
Orders 193,016,000 1.92% under production 
A group of 201 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1935 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for forty-six weeks: 


BES. shee oetabssteoeebetenendeace 66,590,000 

EE ny 74,631,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

OE bes de nbedesne keene bere ee 98,393,000 


A group of 201 mills whose production for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 16 was 196,787,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
ae 61,454,0 65,655,000 84,541,000 

Domestic 

cargo... 82,257,000 88,400,000 161,909,000 
Export 16,834,000 23,648.000 82,964,000 
Local 15,313,000 i tk) ere 
175,858,000 193,016,000 329,414,000 


A group of 201 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Aver. for two 
weeks ended Aver. for 46 weeks ended 
Nov. 16, 1935 Nov. 16. 1935 Nov. 17. 1934 


Production 98,393,000 74,631,000 66,590,000 
Shipments 87,929,000 78,814,000 62,579,000 
Orders 96,508,000 79,244,000 63,563,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 18.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills 
and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Nov. 9: 


Unfilled Orders 


Gross Stocks 





No. of 

Softwoods— Mills 1935 1934 1935 1934 

Pe POD sccccescovcssacs 101 57,942,000 48,705,000 368,079,000 404,504,000 
aE SFR RE A 201 327,523,000 281,761,000 956,248,000 1,261.707,000 
EE EE dcensneedceowewanee 105 142,581,000 69,087,000 1,286,961,000 1,236,173,000 
California Redwood ..........+.-. 15 30,799,000 22,625 000 275,139,000 297,482,000 
DOE COPUNOED cececccecseses 12 6,094,000 2,411,000 166,284,000 199,282,000 
SR I err G wctknws owe a 5,311,000 4,159,000 136,646,000 149,324,000 
Northern Hemlock .........eee¢8 13 2,564,000 1,238,000 79,673,000 74,095,000 

Total Softwoods ..........6. 454 572,814,000 429,986,000 3,269,030,000 3,622,567,000 

Hard woods— 

Southern Hardwoods .......... No Report 

Northern Hardwoods ......... 15 9,196,000 2,787,000 94,380,000 101,451,000 
Flooring— 
eae ee ececececccecs 75 15,638 000 8,179,000 53,061,000 62,976,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch........... 18 3,862,000 3,619,000 16,774,000 18,015,000 





Wood Frames and Sash Used 
on PWA Jobs 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Window frames 
and sash of wood are to be installed in the new 
Police Headquarters building in Buffalo, except 
in the cell block and departments where prison- 
ers will be taken. Wooden frame and sash 
are also to be used in the new Kensington high 
school. Both these buildings are projects of 
the Public Works Administration. Commenting 
on relative merits of wood and steel for such 
construction, C. H. Everit, general contractor 
in charge, said: 


“Steel frames and sash cost less than wood, 
but wood is considered to be more satisfactory. 
Steel will corrode, unless it is protected from 
the elements. Corrosion may result in unsatis- 
factory sealing of the panes and frames.” 


Busy on Harvester Slats 
GrRAVETTE, ArK., Nov. 18.—The Ozark Lum- 
ber Products Co. is working up several car- 
loads of ash lumber into harvester slats, for 
which the factory has enough advance orders 
booked to run indefinitely. This is said to be 
the only slat factory west of the Mississippi 











Shevlin 





SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


Carpenter-Hixon Company, Limited 
Blind River, Ontario 


The McCloud River Lumber Company 
McCloud, California 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 
Fort Frances, Ontario 


The Shevlin-Hixon Company 
Bend, Oregon 

















ine Sales Company 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVUN PINE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1206 Graybar Bldg. 1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg. 
Mohawk 4-9117 Telephone Central 9182 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
1030 Monadnock Bidg. 1512 Metropolitan Bldg. 
Kearney 7041 Elgin 9971 





River. 





SPECIES 


NORTHERN (Genuine) WHITE PINE 
(PINUS STROBUS) 


NORWAY OR RED PINE 
(PINUS RESINOSA) 


PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Cautions Against Over-Production 


WasuincToN, Nov. 18.—The Special Lum- 
ber Survey Committee of the United States 
Conservation Board, in its quarterly report to 
the secretary of commerce, warns that there is 
a tendency in some regions “toward a return 
to over-production in both softwoods and hard- 
woods.” The committee cautions the industry 
against over-enthusiasm regarding the brighter 
market outlook. The chief reason for the ills 
of the industry for many years has been over- 
production. With increased business during the 
third quarter of this year, there was a marked 
trend in this direction. The industry has 
struggled for the past three years under a bur- 
den of excess stocks, which during the first half 
of this year were reduced about 750 million feet 
to a point considered in proper proportion to 
consumption. This reasonable balance was 
jeopardized during the third quarter when the 
heavier production increased stocks about 250 
million feet. While the committee does not rec- 
ommend a general reduction in stocks, it sug- 
gests that due regard be given to controlled pro- 
duction in relation to disposals, saying “Such 
a desirable policy may be generally aided by in- 
terchange of stocks between mills and between 
distributors.” 

Lumber consumption is estimated for 1935 at 
17 billion feet, a gain of nearly 10 percent over 
1934, but less than half of 1929. Lumber exports 
in the third quarter of 1935 were 11 percent 
above the second quarter, but 16 percent below 
the third quarter of 1934. 


Building Uses Twice 1934 Footage 


Concerning building operations, which furnish 
the principal market for lumber, the report says 
that in the first nine months of 1935, residential 
building was greater than in each of the three 
immediately preceding full years, with the prob- 
ability that the year’s residential total will be 
twice that of last year, and two-thirds of what 
it was in 1931. New residential construction, in- 
cluding reported modernization and repair pro- 
jects, measured in floor space was 47 percent 
greater in the first three-quarters of 1935 than 
in all of 1934. Preliminary figures for October 
indicate continuation of marked gains in resi- 
dential construction. Increased farm income has 
added appreciably to rural construction. Pre- 
dictions are noted that home construction in 
1936 will be twice that of 1935 and that there 
will be a building boom in 1937 and 1938. 


Industrial Consumption Is Increasing 


In the case of wood-using industries, particu- 
larly furniture plants, box makers and agricul- 
tural implements and machinery manufacturers, 
a substantially increased demand for lumber 
and products is apparent, which is expected to 
extend into 1936. The furniture industry is ex- 
periencing a marked revival, the report says. 
It is noted that automobile body manufacturers 
are reported to be “going back to more exten- 
sive use of wood.” The wooden box industry 
will probably consume more lumber in 1935 
than in 1934. The railroads in past years have 
used about 10 percent of the products of the 
lumber industry, being one of the most im- 
portant single customers; now again, the rail- 
roads are beginning to place substantial orders 
for lumber. 

_ Research, the committee indicates, is of ma- 
jor necessity for the future of the industry. It 
recommends that research in improved design 
of small building construction, wood preserva- 
tion, prefabrication and new applications in tim- 
er construction should be continued, as well as 
deliberate study of foreign lumber market needs. 

In reviewing the committee’s report, the For- 
est Products Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce asserts that the Amer- 
can lumber export industry should not fail to 
appreciate the full extent of the committee’s 
findings. The report states that “By reason of its 
forest resources and endowments, the American 
lumber industry is a natural exporting indus- 
try. In the interest of reasonable protection in 
domestic markets for lumber species which are 
M present and potential surplus, and to extend 


trade with other countries, reciprocal trade 
agreements should be encouraged. Deliberate 
and continued study of the needs of foreign lum- 
ber markets is essential, if lumber is to resume 
its natural place in world lumber trade.” 

The Forest Products Division points out that 
few people appreciate the tremendous importance 
of the American lumber industry as a factor in 
the welfare of the nation. The industry as a 
whole, in normal years, ranks third among the 
major industries as an employer of labor. There- 
fore, improved consumption of its products is 
bound to materially assist economic conditions 
generally. 


Tariff, NRA, Salesmanship 


(Continued from Page 21) 
without any difficulty.” A fine recom- 
mendation for this type of construction— 
a prefabricated building of wood strength- 
ened by metal connectors. 


* *K * * 


HE DIRECTOR of the census is 

asking for the co-operation and as- 
sistance of the business men of the United 
States in making the Census of American 
Business, to be taken early in January, the 
most complete and informative census of 
its kind ever undertaken. Business men 
are assured that their reports will be held 
absolutely confidential and that no infor- 
mation will be given to any person 
“whether in Government service or pri- 
vate life,” that would disclose exactly or 
approximately any of the facts or figures 
in these reports. The information is to 
be used for statistical purposes only. This 
statistical information should be helpful 
to business and industry, and this is a 
Government activity with which business 
men would do well to co-operate. 


*k kK *K x 


OMMENTING on the frequently- 

heard remark that it is the commis- 
sion men who have ruined the markets 
and wrecked the lumber industry, John 
McClure, secretary National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, propounds to his 
members these two questions: “Did you 
ever stop to think that the most ornery 
commission man could do the market no 
harm if the shippers would turn down 
the offers he submits and refuse to be- 
lieve the cock-and-bull stories he spins 
about the competition he is up against? 
Are you willing to take your share of the 
blame and are you determined to help im- 
prove the situation?” He then suggests 
that shippers insist that their represen- 
tatives identify themselves with the Na- 
tional Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, which “is earnestly striving 
to do a good job in developing real sales- 
men out of the order taking type of com- 
mission men.” Gradually it is being 
realized that good merchandising and in- 
telligent salesmanship require real co-op- 
eration between shipper, salesman and 
distributor and that the lumber industry 
can maintain its place in the sun only 
through a co-operation thay recognizes 
the duty and responsibility of every fac- 
tor in it. 
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AND SOUTHERN 


HARDWOODS 











Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Southern Yellow Pine 
Southemn Hardwoods 
Oak Flooring 
Pine and Hardwood Dimension 
Hardwood Interior Trim, etc. 


Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. inc. 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 


Manufacturers of 


Extra Dense Virgin 
Long Leaf Florida Pine 


Dependable Values—Prompt Service 


| NORTHERN WOODS | 


ROCK MAPLES 
BEECH-BIRCH 




















For many years our floor- 

ing has been building trade 

for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY (rr §).cen tn 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Minneapoks Office: G. W. Crinten, 
Exchange 
MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


YO U | en FOR 


HARD MAPLE — BIRCH 
BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 
BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 
FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
WELL BALANCED STOCKS 
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VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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VOLUME 
and VARIETY 


The Florida Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company commands the entire 
cypress output of five mills located 
in Florida and Louisiana. These 
member mills have millions of feet 
of thoroughly air-seasoned Arrow 
Brand Tidewater Red Cypress con- 
stantly on hand. 


Because of the immediate avail- 
ability of this almost unlimited vol- 
ume and variety, you can get every 
item of cypress you need, and as 
much as you need, and get it 
promptly, when you order your 
Arrow Brand Tidewater Red Cy- 
press from the Florida Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 








Arrow Brand 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 














UMBER COMPANy. l 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


TIDEWATER 
RED CYPRESS 


TANK- AND FACTORY GRADES 
FINISH-cASING-BASE-MOULDINGS 
No.1 4N0.2 Com-PecK-LATH 
SAWN = HAND RIVED SHINGLES 


HOLE TERRE! 














“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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year or so. Many dealers are anxious about 
this trend, and a movement is now well under 
way to handle only grade-marked lumber. The 
impending competition from prefabricated and 
other houses built generally of substitutes for 
lumber makes it even more necessary that the 
quality of lumber going into homes be zealously 
guarded. 

The dealers are quite enthusiastic, and through 
association meetings are making headway 
against some of the dangers. With a continued 
improved trend in general business, there is 
every reason to look forward to the best year 
since 1929 in the retail lumber business in the 
Northeastern States —G. M. Stevens, president 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


LOOKS LIKE CONTINUED 
INCREASE IN HARDWOOD 
CONSUMPTION 


Due to increase in building construction, as 
well as repairs and improvements to present 
buildings, the demand for all kinds of softwoods 
has increased to a marked degree during the 
past thirty days, and sales are now keeping pace 
with production. 

The improvement in the market for hard- 
woods is very pronounced, and this is reflected 
in the official hardwood lumber inspections 
made during October, when they practically 
doubled those of October, 1934, and this is a 
very reliable barometer as to business activity 
in the hardwood lumber industry. 

A large volume of hardwood lumber is used 
by the manufacturers of automobiles, furniture 
and specialties and these industries are enjoying 
a marked improvement in business, with every 
indication of continued improvement for the bal- 
ance of this year and the first half of 1936. 
Hardwood inventories in the hands of lumber 
manufacturers are being decreased, and Dec. 31, 
1935, will see less lumber on hand than has 
been the case for five or six years and, with 
the liquidating of these inventories, there will 
be a tendency toward higher values——Geo. N. 
Harper, president National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST PICTURE 
BRIGHT FOR “UP ON TOES" 
RETAILER 


I believe that the coming year will see a real 
building revival, and an increased demand for 
lumber and building materials. However, the 
retail lumberman of yesterday, who was prone 
to sit in his office and wait for business to come 
in, is out of the picture. Unless he, as an in- 
dividual, can re-adjust himself to the new 
order of things, and realize that this business of 
selling a shelter to the American public is a 
real selling job, he is destined to go the route 
of the corner grocery store. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood; I do not 
say that the lumber merchant must listen to 
every sales plan that is suggested by the various 
manufacturers of building materials. But I am 
a firm believer in a program of progressive 
selling. The individual dealer, and the industry 
as a whole, must have a more definite program 
of advertising and selling. 

The director of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration did a great thing for all of us who 
are interested in this field of operation, when 
he clearly stated that it would be good budget- 
ing for a man to spend up to 25 percent of his 
income for a shelter. How much of that are 
we getting today? The best information I have 
is that we are getting approximately 7 or 8 per- 
cent. To go a little further, under Title I of 
the Federal Housing program, the Government 
under-wrote up to 20 percent of a man’s annual 
income and granted sixty months for re-pay- 
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STTEOA Continued Increase in Demand Predicted 


ment. I am informed that, to date, the loans 
that are made approximate 8 percent as to jp. 
come, and 28 months as to time. That is just 
one illustration. 

In this Northwest country, we fee] very 
cheerful about the outlook, and sincerely belieye 
that a man engaged in the business of building 
has a bright future, provided he is awake, on 
his toes, properly financed, and has faith in the 
future and courage of his convictions—Cay 
BLACKSTOCK, president Western Retail Lumber. 
men’s Association. 


STEADY DEMAND DEPENDS 
ON PRIVATE LOANING 


In my estimation, it is not safe for anyone 
to make a prediction as to what the demand 
will be in the next twelve months. If our Goy- 
ernment proceeds with all the projects laid oy 
under WPA, we will see the greatest demand 
for lumber that we have ever known. On the 
contrary, should the Government not go through 
with this program and fail to openly declare 
that it has given up the program, I| can see 
where we would have a great surplus of lumber, 

I do feel, however, that there will be a fair 
demand for lumber all through our territory 
during the coming year. There are localities 
that have had remarkable increases this year— 
others where the reverse is true. 

My honest opinion is that we will never have 
a steady dependable demand for lumber and 
building materials until conditions are such na- 
tionally that the financial interests feel safe 
in again making loans on real estate. Condi- 
tions as they are, so wholly unsatisfactory and 
unsettled, are anything but conducive to real 
estate loans, or any other kind except 60- and 
90-day commitments, and the building industry 
can not function on that kind of money.—J. A. 
Scroccs, president Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, 


BUILDING BOOM WILL RESULT 
FROM HOUSING SHORTAGE 


I am most optimistic as to opportunities which 
will present themselves in the very near fu- 
ture. I base my conclusion on the fact that 
building activities have been practically at a 
standstill for several years. There is a great 
shortage of houses in the cities and villages. 
New construction and repairs are badly needed 
in rural districts. This in itself should be 
enough to stimulate a building boom. 

Coupled up with this potential demand, build- 
ing material dealers have been accorded a new 
method of selling, a method that has definitely 
contributed to the great success of the automo- 
bile industry. We may call this installment 
selling, because it offers the opportunity to the 
buyer to acquire new homes, new buildings, of 
improvements to existing homes and buildings, 
and pay for these improvements out of in- 
come. The majority of our people acquire their 
income in installments. They can _ therefore 
budget their purchases and retire them as they 
receive their income. 

In my opinion, the Federal Housing program, 
which has made this possible, is the biggest aid 
to the building material dealers of the country 
that they have ever experienced—G. W. L- 
PornTE, JR., president National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 





Wisconsin Plywood Business. 


Gains 


App_LeTON, Wis., Nov. 18.—About twenty 
members of ten plywood firms attended a meet- 
ing here Nov. 12 of plywood manufacturers 
of Wisconsin. It was reported that within 
the last three months a 20 percent increase im 
plywood business over a corresponding period 
last year has been noted. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


The Holidays of Home 


These are the best beloved days, — 
Thanksgiving and the Christmastide, 
Yet only those who wander ways 
Afar from home, whom seas divide 
From some dear place in some dear land, 
Why these are best will understand. 


We need no oratory then 
No waving flags, or beating drums; 
Thanksgiving to the hearts of men 
More like a benediction comes, 
And Christmas has a special voice 
That makes humanity rejoice. 


These are the holidays of home, 
When re-united circles meet, 
When feet, however far they roam, 
Re-tread again some cherished street. 
These are the seasons set apart 
For matters of the human heart. 


Thanksgiving Day is not a day 

Of beating drums and waving flags, 
Nor Christmas only for display, 

Or salvos shaking vales and crags, 
These are the days of better things 
Than all the panoply of kings. 


These are the days of things more dear, 
Sister and brother, mother, sire, 

These are the days that close the year 
With love together ’round a fire. 

Whatever other days may come, 

These are the holidays of home. 


We See b’ the Papers 


A sanction, as we understand it, is when you 
don’t sanction something. 

Ethiopians don’t know what their religion is 
themselves. Thus resembling any of us. 

Here’s hoping Mr. Hoover has better luck 
with his 11 points than Mr. Wilson did with 
his 14. 

An Indian summer is all right, but personally 
what we really enjoy is a good old lumberjack 
winter, 

The astronomer royal of England predicts a 
disaster from sun-spots. But a real disaster is a 
grease-spot. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has her Christmas shopping 
almost all done. We seem to have gotten ours 
all done in 1929. 

Well, we have 16 to 1 at last. This year we 
are importing 16 times as much foodstuffs as 
we were a year ago. 

Had a nice visit last night with Clarence Dar- 
row. Never agreed with him, and that is why 
it is So easy to like him. 

Poland asks France to help her build a rail- 
road. Italy was certainly a great help to us 
when we were building ours. 

Four American musicians were beaten up by 
blackshirts in Rome. It is supposed they were 
mistaken for jazz players. 

If you will think it over, you will find the 
hardest people to like are those who make you 
mad by partly agreeing with you. 

Sometimes we long for the days when the 
only initials you heard of were the GAR, the 
YMCA, the IOOF and the USA. 

The Democrats tell the Republicans that 
what this country needs is something construc- 
tive; and the lumbermen are in favor of that. 

Suburban home building around Chicago is 
215 percent better than a year ago. It is easy 
to see improvement when you see improvements. 

The stenographer insists that the world’s 
Worst dictator isn’t Mussolini, Hitler or Stalin, 


“e the one who starts his dictation at 4:36 
. ™m. 


Some people worry about where the $200 a 
month Townsend money would go to, but a 
few others are wondering where it would come 
from. 


A $1,800,000 Illinois-Iowa bridge was dedi- 
cated this week, over which we shall let loose 
more of these $150 second-hand cars on each 
other. 


The white pansy is to be made the emblem of 
the peace societies. But the red rose, with the 
thorn of preparedness, will still be the favorite 
of many. 


Work kept us away from all the football 
games this year. What this country needs is 
the good old days when the football games used 
to keep us away from work. 


Longfellow got the better of Shakespeare in 
the Notre Dame-Northwestern game, showing 
that, as a literary and football critic, we are not 
nearly as good as we thought we were. 


We have been in seventeen States in the last 
seven weeks, from Wyoming to Massachusetts 
and south to Arkansas, and in every one of them 
we met at least one fellow who knew all about 
national business conditions and political pros- 
pects. 


Between Trains 


CasPer, Wyo.—Out here to mingle for a day 
with the heroines of Wyoming, for that is what 
a teacher is almost anywhere under almost any 
circumstances. Of course, there are men teach- 
ers, too, but who can get excited about a man? 
LaFitte, Lindbergh, Don Wheaton and Bennie 
Oosterbaan are the only heroes of ours that we 
recall at the minute. True, it was the school- 
masters who fed us tonight, but it was the 
schoolmistresses who appealed to our imagina- 
tion. 

Of course, there are in Wyoming fine cities 
like Casper, and many good towns. But there 
are the plains schools, too, and it is to the teach- 
ers of these that we would take off our ten- 
gallon hat, if we were entitled to wear one. 
One girl rode sixty miles every month to collect 
her monthly pay as a teacher. 

Fortunately not many of the eastern profes- 
sors penetrate this far west, so the teacher is 
still just a teacher and not a pedagogue, and 
still thinks well of God and the United States. 
She realizes she must give these children the 
best she has, which is infinitely better than 
knowing more and giving less. A college degree 
is a great thing, but it alone can’t teach school. 
It takes a heart and a mind to do that. 


| Heard Sawing 


One fellow said he understood 

That business wasn’t quite so good, 
Another wrote me in a letter 

That ev’rywhere the times were better. 
One paper said that things were wrong, 
Another better right along, 

And I confess they had me guessing 
If we were slipping or progressing. 


And then I took a little stroll 

To sort of calm my puzzled soul, 

And there I came upon a fellow 

Unloading boards all bright and yellow, 
And heard a handsaw bite a knot 

Where used to be a vacant lot. 

Though some complain, and others slumber, 
I heard a handsaw sawing lumber. 


Well, some say this and some say that, 
And some you can’t tell where they’re at, 
Yes, some say one thing, some another, 
But there’s one sign that’s certain, brother : 
A saw can better tell a man 

Than all the politicians can 

How business is—and all their jawing 
Can’t change the fact that I heard sawing. 
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Here’s What's New— 


Proper Procedure in Selling 
to Government 


Government purchases have become such a 
large factor in sales of lumber and building ma- 
terials that an interested reading is assured for 
‘Matters of Procedure Under Government Con- 
tracts,” an informative booklet written by Col. 
O. R. Maguire, for eighteen years a Federal 
civil service employee and now counsel to the 
comptroller general of the United States. The 
booklet has been issued by the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland, of Baltimore, and this 
company announces it will send a copy free to 
any AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reader who writes 
the home office for it. 

Since “ignorance of the law excuses no one,” 
it is important that any firm dealing with the 
Government, either as a contractor or as a seller 
of supplies, should know the regulations to be 
complied with, the laws governing such matters, 
and the methods of recourse open to those who 
feel that the demands made upon them by the 
Government or its officials are unreasonable. 
This information the booklet supplies authorita- 
tively, and probably will prevent its possessors 
from making costly mistakes. 


* * * 


How Quality Is Produced 


“The Torture Room at the Stanley Works” 
is given the featured position in the November 
issue of Stanley News, interesting and newsy 
bulletin published by the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. This particular story, well 
illustrated, shows how the company’s hardware 
is given exacting tests, more severe than actual 
use will ever cause, to assure complete consumer 
satisfaction. And of course the bulletin con- 
tains a great many other things of lively interest 
to the large number of lumber and material deal- 
ers who have learned that the only really satis- 
factory line of hardware for such dealers to sell 
is a quality line. Copies of the bulletin may be 
had by writing the company. 


Lightning Rod Producers Merge 
—to Market Through Dealers 


The marketing and advisory services of retail 
lumber and material dealers, trained and expe- 
rienced in lightning rod installation, will be the 
foundation on which the West Dodd Lightning 
Conductor Corporation, Goshen, Ind., powerful 
merger of the twelve dominant manufacturers 
in the lightning protection field, expects to place 
this industry on a higher plane of service and 
sales. As announced in a bulletin (copies of 
which may be obtained on request), each dealer 
is to be given exclusive distribution in his terri- 
tory, and will have expert advice on installations 
so that real satisfaction is assured the buyer by 
avoiding improper methods by inexperienced 
workmen, a prolific source of trouble. Further- 
more, the corporation agrees to sell its products 
to and through established dealers only, so that 
local promotional efforts will have their full 
chance to be productive. 

Such a promise by this organization carries 
real weight, for the companies participating in 
the merger have heretofore accounted for 90 
percent of the lightning rod business. They are: 

Dodd & Struthers, Des Moines, Iowa; W. C. 
Shinn Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Hawkeye 
Lightning Rod Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Des 
Moines Lightning Rod Co.. Des Moines; Rey- 
burn-Hunter-Foy Co., Cincinnati; Goshen 
Lightning Rod Co., Goshen, Ind.; St. Louis 
Lightning Rod Co., St. Louis; Miller Light- 
ning Rod Co., St. Louis; Barnett Lightning 
Rod Co., Cedar Rapids; Electra Manufactur- 
turing Co., Chicago; Cole Bros. Lightning 


Rod Company, of St. Louis; Cripe Lightning 
Rod Company, of Goshen, Indiana. 
Formation of the new corporation was cen- 
tered around Dodd & Struthers, which company 
is credited with development of the modern 
lightning rod and the pioneering work which 
brought about its acceptance as necessary equip- 


- - - for Increasing 


Perforated Gypsum Lath Pro- 
vides "Mechanical Key" 
for Plaster 


To the natural bond inherent in the surface of 
Rocklath the United States Gypsum Co., of 
Chicago, has now added the “mechanical key” 
of perforations, so that the new Perforated 
Rocklath holds plaster with a double grip. Ina 
splendidly illustrated booklet, copies of which 
may be obtained on request, the new product is 
described as providing stronger walls, greater 
resistance to cracks, and increased fire protec- 
tion (it passed a one-hour fire test at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, the announcement says). 

Perforated Rocklath is gypsum lath, full 
three-eighths of an inch thick, in which have 
been made circular perforations, spaced four 
inches apart. Each perforation is three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. Plaster is applied with 
the same trowel stroke and with the same ease 
as over solid gypsum lath, and otherwise is 
handled in the same manner as the solid product 
so well known to the building industry. 

Another new publication by the same company 
describes its quarter-inch-thick Sheetrock, and is 
designed to give customers new ideas on how to 
remodel and modernize with this product. It is 
a folder of a size that is convenient as either 
an envelope stuffer or for personal distribution. 

* * * 


Seals Granules to Improve 
Asphalt Roofing 


An important achievement announced this 
month by the Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion, of New York, is a process for sealing, both 
air-tight and water-tight, the mineral granules 
on the surface of its asphalt roofing and 
shingles. 

The purpose, as explained by the company 
announcement, is to prevent the granules from 
being stained by absorption of asphalt; to pre- 
vent “blistering” by first drying the granules 
and then sealing them dry so neither water nor 
air can be absorbed and subsequently released: 
to prevent any chemical salts from coming to 
the surface and causing “blooming”; and with 
all this, to provide a better bond between the 
granules and the base. 

These are more fully described in illustrated 
descriptive literature which will be sent Amert- 
CAN LUMBERMAN readers on request. 


* * * 


Give the Carpenters New 
Aprons 


Recently, while doing some investigating of 
the manner in which new farm buildings are be- 
ing constructed, a member of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Staff noticed that all the carpenters 
found working cn any of the buildings within a 
few miles of Union Hill, Ill, wore nail aprons 
bearing the name of George Van Voorst, and 
each time it served as a reminder that Mr. Van 
Voorst is in the business of selling lumber and 
other materials in that town. For these aprons 
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ment in the protection of rural and isolated 
property from lightning, and Prof. Dodd’s equi 
ment continues to be the principal line of the 
new corporation. It enjoys approval of aj 
mutual and legal reserve insurance companies 
as well as Underwriters’ Laboratories and the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Manufacturing, however, will center at the 
former Goshen Lightning Rod Co. plant, one of 
the finest and most modern in the industry, Ap 
addition recently built provides the increased 
floor space and production facilities necessary 
for the equipment taken over at the time of the 
merger. 


Sales 


were new enough that it was easy to read the 
dealer’s name on each one. 

But not all carpenters’ aprons are like that. 
Some of them are worn out completely, some so 
near worn out that the name is no longer read- 
able, and some of the aprons have been con- 
fiscated by Mrs. Carpenter to be used as clothes- 
pin aprons, for which purpose they are excellent, 
Now the Minnesota Speciality Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is suggesting to dealers that it is time 
to lay in a new supply of aprons with the deal- 
er’s Own name printed on the front. Some of 
them can be given to carpenters as in the past, 
and others—why not ?—made available to house- 
wives for clothespin containers. The Minnesota 
company offers to tell about its plan to any 
dealer who will inquire. 


* * * 


Starting Farmers Talking About 
New Farm Buildings 


To sell the farmer a new barn, poultry house 
or corn crib, or the materials for one, it is nec- 
essary to engage him in conversation on this 
subject, so as to learn what he wants and to be 
able to offer constructive suggestions for im- 
provement, and also to “confirm him in the 
faith” in event he seems to be wavering. 

An excellent starting point for such a con- 
versation is “Approved Money-Saving Farm 
Buildings,” a 16-page booklet which has just 
been published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The plans for various buildings shown have been 
approved by the agricultural engineering depart- 
ments of Middle West colleges, and blue prints 
are available from any of the sixteen schools 
participating. A sample copy of the new book- 
let will be sent to any subscriber on request to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and quantities are 
available for a nominal charge. 


* * * 


New Tung Oil Products 


Four new products were announced by the 
O’Brien Varnish Co., South Bend, Ind., at its 
annual sales convention Nov. 7-9, and the news 
was greeted with enthusiasm by “the men from 
the firing line,” the salesmen. 

O’Brien’s T. T. O. White Primer is ready- 
mixed for use under exterior house paints, par- 
ticularly O’Brien’s T. T. O. paint. Unusua 
adhesion and sealing properties, and an eggshell 
gloss surface for finish coating, practically 
eliminating such difficulties as crawling, slipping 
and poor hiding (particularly on sharp edges), 
are among the advantages claimed for this prod- 
uct. 

O’Brien’s penetrating priming oil is a clear, 
penetrating primer that is recommended for new 
work, regardless of the kind of paint to be 
used, and it is stated that this thoroughly seals 
the new wood against the possibility of moisture 
attacking the film of paint from behind, thus 
preventing blistering, peeling and cracking. 
Sealing of the pores, it is stated, also greatly 
lessens the expansion and contracting of the 
wood with changes in moisture. : 

O’Brien’s T. T. O. Dull White is a special 
variation of the regular T. T. O. line, design 
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for use on stucco, brick and shingles where a 
dull finish is desired; made in white only, it 
can be tinted to any light shade with oil colors. 
Good covering power and extra good leveling 
ability, with a most attractive dull finish, are 
noted as characteristics of this paint. 

O’Brien’s Liquid Lite, non-yellowing one-coat 
white enamel, is announced after four years’ in- 
tensive research on the problem of making an 
interior enamel stay white under adverse con- 
ditions and is described as “the culmination of 
one of the most successful series of experi- 
ments ever undertaken by O’Brien chemists. 
Tests in bakeries, dairies, and many other places 
where a product of this type is constantly 
sought, have proven the ability of Liquid Lite 
to stay perfectly white, even under adverse 
conditions, and have shown that it will also 
cover “any reasonable surface” in one coat, a 
fnish with an excellent deep lustre. Its work- 
ing properties are unusually good, the company 
Says. 

"Forther information and samples will be sent 
any AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reader on request. 
*x* * * 


Milk and Package Receiver for 
Any Type of Residence 


One of the important elements in a modern 
home is the group of built-in conveniences that, 
though sometimes small in cost, add greatly to 
the usefulness of the house. One such is the 
milk and package receiver which is being offered 
to the trade by the Milcor Steel Co., of Mil- 
waukee, and it is designed to fit into the struc- 
tural plans of any 
type of building, 
whether wood or 
steel frame, or 
other forms of 
construction. It is 
just one of a line 
of similar prod- 
ucts manufactured 
by this company, 
which are de- 
scribed in litera- 
ture that will be sent any American LuMmper- 
MAN reader on request. Advantages claimed for 
the milk and package receiver are that it rein- 
forces the opening and at the same time is a 
receiver that can not shrink, crack, warp, or get 
out or order, always offering the housewife a 
place where milk may be left in a protected 
place without necessity of the milkman opening 
the back door. 


Bulletin Offers Sales Ideas 
for Wall Paper 


Sales ideas that will help dealers find new 
markets for wall paper, and more readily sell 
old markets, are presented in the November 
issue of “The Co-operator,” small but power- 
filled bulletin of the Lennon Wall Paper Co., 
Joliet, Ill., which will send copies to AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN readers on request. One is a sug- 
gestion for selling new wall paper to doctors, 
dentists and other professional men, to adorn 
their office walls, and there are other ideas de- 
cidedly worth while. Also, the bulletin con- 
tains interesting comments on the greatly in- 
creased demand for wall paper, as reflected in 
the orders the Lennon company gets from deal- 
ers to rush shipments of “Peacock” wall paper. 

*x* * * 


Effect of "Cheap" Paint on 


Sales of Lumber 


“They Judge by What They See” is an in- 
teresting new booklet published by the Forest 
Products-Better Paint Campaign, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, to explain to lum- 
ber and material dealers “how low grade paint 
is destroying your lumber markets.” Lumber- 
men who heard discussion of this subject in 
retailers’ conventions about the country in the 
past two years will be glad to note that part 
of this booklet is devoted to a presentation of 
ese points in permanent printed form, along 
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DOWICIDE'S advantages of greater 
permanence and effectiveness in 
both stain and mold control, its ease 
of application, low cost, convenient 
warehouse stocks—have made it the 
logical choice of hundreds of opera- 
tors who pride themselves in furnish- 
ing their customers thoroughly bright 
lumber. Write for folder. 
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Fully Effective the Year ‘Round 


even under the most severe 
seasoning conditions. 
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Eliminates costly blue stain and mold. 
Keeps lumber permanently bright and 
leaves no brownish cast. 
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with other information of importance to the 
retail trade. 

As the title indicates, this publication re- 
minds dealers that when people see what looks 
to them like good paint peeling and cracking, 
becoming unsightly, they do not realize that it 
may be due to a poor quality of paint—instead 
it is believed that this is a condition that will 
obtain with any paint, and the tendency is to 
build with something besides wood, something 
that does not require paint. Thus, the booklet 
points out, the use of low-grade paint, that will 
not give satisfaction, is such a blow to the lum- 
ber industry that lumbermen should make every 
effort to prevent it, by calling customers’ at- 
tention to the label and formula on each can of 
paint. This booklet tells the dealer what to 
look for on the label—the significance of the 
various parts of the formula. 

Copies are available on request, and any 
dealer, whether he sells paint or not, and 


whether or not he intends to (this is no at- 
tempt to get him to sell it), should take time 
to read it. Practically all the national and 
regional lumber manufacturing and retail asso- 
ciations are co-operating in the campaign. 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 

A report of the car service division of Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads shows that rev- 
enue freight loadings for the two weeks ended 
Nov. 9, 1935, totaled 1,334,187 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 56,896 cars (a decrease 
of 5,155 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Oct. 26); coal, 250,016 cars; 


grain, 63,956 cars; livestock, 38,483 cars; ore, 
37.489 cars; coke, 13,731 cars; merchandise, 
330,087 cars, and miscellaneous, 543,529 cars. 
The total loadings for the two weeks ended 
Nov. 9 shows a decrease of 106.584 cars below 
the amount for the two weeks ended Oct. 26. 
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CHARLES WARNER GATES, 75, president 
of the Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., 
since its formation in 1899, and interested in 
many other lumber concerns, died after a 
year's illness at his home in Pasadena, Calif., 
) lumber 


Nov. 12. Mr. Gates 
business in 1892, when 
he became manager 
and a partner in the 
Fordyce Lumber Co., 
Fordyce, Ark. Seven 
years later the Cros- 
sett Lumber Co. was 
formed and the city 
of Crossett launched. 
Mr. Gates was named 
president of the firm. 
In 1903 the Jackson 
Lumber Co. at Lock- 
hart, Ala., Was pur- 
chased and organized 
with the deceased as 
its treasurer. About 
this time he moved to 
St. Louis where he re- 
sided for a few years 
before going to Pasa- 
dena, where he made 


entered the 


his permanent home. 
In 1923 the Crossett 
Western Co., Wauna, 
Ore., was formed by a 
merger of the Cros- 
sett Timber Co., the 
Big Creek Logging 
Co., and the Crossett 
Western Lumber Co., 
and Mr. Gates became 
vice president. He was a member of the 
executive firm of Crossett Watzek Gates, 


Chicago. For many years the busy lumber- 
man was in an extensive ranch and cattle 
business near Bakersfield, Calif., with his 
brothers. He was a 32nd degree Mason, a 
Shriner, and a member of the Presbyterian 
church. The deceased and a brother, Peter 
G. Gates, who died about ten years ago, gave 
the chemistry building to the California In- 
stitute of Technology. It was known as 
Gates Laboratory. The late Mr. Gates has 
been second vice president of board of trus- 
tees and treasurer of the institution for 
many years. Surviving Mr. Gates are his 
widow; sons, Albert P. and Don Carlos 
Gates, who are interested in their father’s 
companies; a daughter, Mrs. Gertrude Gates 
Morse, one sister, a brother, and nine grand- 
enieren. Another brother, E. W. Gates, died 
Jct. 


JOSEPH N. WOOLLETT, 60, founder and 
president of the Aberdeen Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, died of a heart attack in his home 
at Winnetka, Ill, Nov. 8 He was born in 
Albany, N. Y., and entered the retail lumber 
business in Boulder, Colo., when a young 
man. He left that location about 1900 and 
joined the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. When he retired 
from that concern in 1909 to form the Aber- 
deen Lumber Co., he was vice president and 
Genres manager. Mr. Woollett was presi- 
ent of his company from its formation until 
his death. In 1921, the firm’s main office 
was moved from Pittsburgh to Chicago. The 
deceased was with the United States intelli- 
gence department from 1916 until the end 
of the World War. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason, a Shriner, and a member of the 
Indian Hill Golf Club, Winnetka. Surviving 
Mr. Woollett are his widow, a son, William, 
who is secretary of the Aberdeen Lumber 
Co., a granddaughter, and four brothers. 


WALTER STEVES, 44, president of Ed 
Steves & Sons (Inc.), San Antonio, Tex., died 
Nov. 12 of pneumonia. The deceased was 
a member of a widely known pioneer lum- 
ber family, and was himself prominent in 
lumber affairs of his State and in business 
circles of the city. Following graduation from 
St. Mary’s College, and Washington and Lee 
University, Mr. Steves served in the World 
War as first lieutenant in the 343rd Field 
Artillery. In 1924, he was made president 
of his family’s firm, and in the same year 
the various Steves units were consolidated 
into the one parent organization with him 
as secretary. When five large retail con- 
cerns were merged into the Building Mate- 
rials Co. of San Antonio in 1928. Mr. Steves 
was named vice president and treasurer. 
Surviving are his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Steves, Sr., a brother, and two sisters. 


HARRY MARSHALL, 55, 
Pacific Northwest lumberman, died in a 
Tacoma, Wash., hospital Nov. 9 from in- 
juries suffered two weeks previously when 
his automobile crashed into a truck that 
turned suddenly in front of it near Shelton. 
Mr. Marshall had been a Tacoma resident 
for the last year and a half. He was a log 


widely known 





buyer for the Cascade Timber Co. Previous 
to that time he was superintendent of the 
Pacific States Lumber Co. at Selleck, Wash. 
He was the son of the late George W. Mar- 
shall, who for many years was associated 
with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. He is 
survived by his widow, a sister and a brother. 


EUGENE W. CARSON, 47, wholesale lum- 
berman of Buffalo, died at his home Nov. 
18 after a two weeks’ illness. He collapsed 
while acting as field judge during the Yale- 
Dartmouth football game and was carried 
from the field. He was a graduate of 
Penn State College, where he was _ in- 
terested in athletics, and for some years since 
had been an intercollegiate football official. 
After graduation from college, he became a 
salesman for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, O., and some years ago established 
his own business, dealing principally in 
hardwoods and yellow pine. Surviving are 
his widow and a brother in Syracuse. 


WILBUR L. LA FEAN, 52, president of the 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, died at his 
home in Escanaba, Mich., Nov. 15, after an 
illness of several months. Mr. LaFean was 
born in York, Pa., and graduated from the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in 1904. 
He went to Chicago in 1907, and became as- 
sociated with the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., as 
secretary - treasurer. In 1921, Mr. LeFean 
went to Escanaba to serve as vice president 
of the National Pole Co. He held this post 
until 1927. At that time he returned to Chi- 
cago as president of his old company. Sur- 
viving him are his widow, four sons and two 
daughters. 


KENNETH McDONALD, 38, salesman for 
the Royal Oak Wholesale Co., Royal Oak, Mich., 
died in an automobile accident in Detroit, Nov. 
7. He entered the lumber business when a 
young man with the Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
as a Chicago salesman. In 1918, he was trans- 
ferred to Detroit and continued selling until 
1921, when he became secretary of the De- 
troit Suburban Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Mr. McDonald held this position until about 
1926, when he entered another field of work. 
He took his last job about a year ago. He 
leaves two brothers and two sisters. 


HARVEY MORRIS DICKSON, 79, for many 
years secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association with headquarters in Ral- 
timore, died Oct. He entered the lumber 
business in Norfolk, Va., as an exporter. While 
a resident in Norfolk, he was president of the 
association, and later became secretary. He 
resigned the last position five years ago when 
the N. L. E. A. moved to Memphis from Bal- 
timore. One son, Horace, once with the lum- 
ber division of the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, and a daughter survive. 


ASA C. NICHOLS, 50, manager of the 
Farmersville Lumber Co., Farmersville, IIl., 
died in a hospital at Taylorville, Ill., Nov. 5, 
from injuries received in an automobile ac- 
cident Oct. 15, in which Sam Scherer, Ray- 
mond lumber dealer, died, and two other 
lumbermen were badly injured. Mr. Nichols 
was made manager of the lumber concern 
in 1925. He leaves his widow, a daughter, 
two sons, four sisters and two brothers. 





WALTER BOOTH BROOKS, 78, for many 
years a member of the Ryland & Brooks Lum- 
ber Co., Baltimore, Md., died Nov. 13. He en- 
tered the lumber business with the late 8S. P. 
Ryland after graduating from Princeton. 
When his father, Walter B. Brooks, died in 
1906, he took over the management of his 
elder’s enterprises. The deceased had many 
business and social interests. 





L. O. WALDO. former prominent Tacoma, 
Wash., lumberman, died in Seattle, Nov. 9. 
He came to Tacoma in the early 1880’s, and 
was active in the old Tacoma Lumber Co. 
He followed the gold rush to Alaska, and 
became an officer in the Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Co. after returning. He had been 
in retirement in his later years. He is sur- 
vived by a son. 


ELISHA SHEPHERD, 74, active in the 
lumber business of Wyandotte, Mich., for 
twenty years, died Nov. 2. Mr. Shepherd 
founded the Wyandotte Lumber Co., and four 
years ago the name of the concern was 
changed to Boyd-Shepherd-Horine Co. The 
deceased was an officer of the Down River 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Two daughters 
survive. 


Cc. FRED SPRING, 43, president of the build- 
ing material company bearing his name at 
Newton Center, Mass., died Nov. 5 in his 
automobile of carbon monoxide poisoning. 
He was the son of Charles H. Spring, retail 
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lumber dealer of Wellesley, Mass. The dg 
ceased leaves his widow and two children 


MISS HILDA MARIE HETTINGER, presi- 
dent of the Hettinger Lumber Co., Appleton 
Wis., died Nov. 7 after an illness of six 
weeks. She was active in numerous Civic 
church and fraternal organizations. Migs 
Hettinger is survived by her mother ang 
two nephews. 


WILBUR MARTIN, 82, well known retireg 
Nebraska lumber salesman, died Nov. 11 at 
the home of a son in Madison, Neb. The de. 
ceased had called upon Nebraska _ dealers 
more than fifty years. He is survived by two 
daughters and two sons. 


FRED C. MERRILL, 84, former president 
of the Merrill Hardwood Lumber Co., Kan. 
sas City, Mo., died Nov. 12 in his home in 
that city. He founded the concern, ang 
headed it until his retirement a few years 
ago. His widow survives. 


HARRY E. CLAY, 47, flooring sales manager 
of E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., died 


Nov. 4 following a four weeks’ illness. It 
was ironical that his death was caused by 
a piece of wood, the material he had worked 
with all his life. 


A splinter entered his body 

in some way, and 
caused septus poison- 
ing which spread rap- 
idly and could not be 
thrown off despite a 
strong _ constitution 
and a valiant fight for 
life. He was prepar- 
ing to visit trade in 
the Midwest and East 
when taken sick. Mr, 
Clay entered the lum- 
ber business in 1923 
when he _ joined the 
E. L. Bruce Co. at 
Little Rock as ware- 
house’ superintendent. 
Three years later he 
was transferred tothe 
Memphis office, and 
shortly afterwards be- 
came (flooring _ sales 
manager. He con- 
tinued in the position 
until his death. It was 
under his management 
that the flooring sales 
division attained sales 
records never ap- 
proached by any other 
concern. Mr. Clay 
Was active in the Na- 
tional Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Surviving the deceased are his widow, 
his mother, and a sister. 





OLE K. BLUM, 72, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
in Mellen, Wis., died at his home in Hoquiam, 
Wash., Oct. 15. He left Mellen for the West 
Coast fifteen years ago. His widow, three 
sons and a daughter are survivors. 


FREDERICK M. HULBERT, 34, former 
logger and millman of Everett, Wash., died 
Oct. 30. He leaves his widow, who is the 
daughter of Timothy Jerome, Seattle log- 
ging and lumber company executive, a son, 
his mother, three sisters and a brother. 


JOHN WOOD, 64, former president of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
died in Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 17. He was 
at one time general manager of the Grand 
Rapids Lumber Co. 


W. L. BRISCOE, 59, Sogmerty head of W. L. 
Briscoe Hardwood Co., Memphis, Tenn., died 
at Bentonville, Ark., Nov. 13, following 4 
short illness. He was operating a stave mill 
at Bentonville at the time of his death. He 
is survived by his widow and two daughters. 





J. H. MORRIS, owner of the Morris Lum- 
ber Co., Somerville, Tenn., died Nov. 12 in 
his home at that city. Surviving are four 
sons, a daughter, and two brothers. 


GEORGE K. LABATT, vice president and 
general manager of the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., died 
Nov. 1, after a brief illness. 


JOHN B. LOGAN, 53, vice president of the 
Cicero Smith Lumber Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
ended his life Oct. 31. His widow survives. 





THE DAY of the prosaic bathroom is gone 
forever. No longer is it just a room for one’s 
bath and a place to hide the mop and carpet 
sweeper. It has become an integral part of 
the decorating scheme in the modern house. 
Daring color schemes frequently appear, and 
close attention is given the most minute detail 
by the fastidious housewife who exerts her dec- 
orating ability on this room. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 











Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Commercial Re- 
frigerator Manufacturing Co. changed name to 
guper-Cold Corporation, 1020 East 59th St. 

ILLINOIS. Cortiand—Ed Conlin (Inec.) suc- 
ceeded by Cortland Grain & Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Chesterfield—W. E. Vasbinder suc- 
ceeded by Vasbinder Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—George E, Breece Lum- 
ber Co., retail department, succeeded by Superior 
Lumber Co. Officers of the new concern are Lee 
Hodges, president; A. A. Thoman, vice president; 
Ivy C. Jordan, secretary-treasurer; and C. I. Kirby, 
sales manager. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—American Lumber Co. 
changed name to Sutherland & Avery Lumber Co., 
5172 St. Jean. 

NEW YORK. Hornell—James Elgar (Inc.) suc- 
ceeded by Hornell Woodworking Corporation; 
Frank H. Humphrey is president and general man- 
ager. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—Jonas Manufac- 
turing Co. sold to Lenoir Furniture Corporation. 

TEXAS. Somerville—Chambers Lumber Co. lum- 
ber and building material stock has been sold to 
the Wallis Lumber & Building Co. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Dalton Lumber Co. changed 
name to Dalton-Bundy Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Genesee Depot—C. H. Fintel Co., 
local lumber, hardware and feed concern, has sold 
its business to Edward Perkins, who will take 
possession March 1, 1936, 


Casualti 
asualties 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Siegel Lumber Co., 4815 
West Grand Ave., had its shed, with its stock of 
lumber, and office destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 


mated at between $75,000 and $80,000. 

MINNESOTA. Winona—Botsford Lumber Co., 
Kansas and Front Sts., had five large sheds of its 
retail yard destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
between $30,000 and $40,000. Insured. 

NEBRASKA. Chappell—Midwest Lumber Co., 
owned by the Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., 
of Denver, destroyed by fire. Insured. 

NEW YORK. Buftalo—George W. Jennings 
(Inc.), 805 Walden Ave., planing mill destroyed 
by fire, together with machinery valued at $5,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Wright City—Choctaw Lumber 
Co. had its reworking plant, cooling shed and dry 
kiln, together with a large amount of lumber, 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $200,000. 
The planing mill and sawmill were not damaged. 
Some insurance. Will be rebuilt at once. 


Incorporations 


_ARKANSAS. Rogers—Midwest Stave Heading 
Co. Incorporators: A. Buttry, Hugh L. Chappell, 
and O. A. Buttry. 

Waldron—Waldron Manufacturing Corporation. 
Incorporators: J. L. Burnett, E. T. Burnett, and 
G. C. Bates. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Venetta Lumber & 
Supply Co. A. N. Peters, 3824 Springfield Bivd., an 
incorporator. 

Pensacola—Owsley-Brewton Lumber Co. Direc- 
tors: H. A. Owsley, William McChesney, and S. P. 
Brewton. 

Watertown—Watertown Logging Co. R. M. Boy- 
kin and L. Ellison, incorporators. 


INDIANA. Terre Haute—Western Tar Products 
Corporation, 2525 Prairieton Ave.; to deal in wood 
and manufacture treated wood products. Incor- 
porators: William H. Cooke, Ruth W. Turpin, and 
S. D. Royse. 

KENTUCKY. Loretto—Rogers Cooperage Co.; 
wwe. , Incerperatere: W. V. Rogers and George 

ant. 


_, Louisville—Kentucky State Fixture Co. A. I. 
Cassidy, 217 Mayfair, an incorporator. 

Owensboro—Lilly Meade Coal & Lumber Co.; 
$1,000. Incorporators: 5 . O’Bryan, Nancy M. 
O'Bryan, and R. O’Bryan, Jr. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Enterprise Sash & 
Door Co. incorporated by Thomas W. Nelson and 
Hugh H. Hughes, 3200 E. 28th St. 

Sparta—Sparta Wood Works Manufacturing Co.; 
to make ironing boards and ladders. A. M. Watts 
and H. J. Wise, incorporators. 

Union—Ozark Tie & Lumber Co. B. W. Angerer 
an incorporator. 

NEW YORK. 
185 Wilson St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Central Lum- 
ber & Timber Co.; to deal in lumber and all wood 
products. Incorporators: H. H. Baxter, P. €. Whit- 
lock, and H. C. Dockery, all of Charlotte. 

Elizabeth City—Sawyer Logging Co.; $10,000. 
Incorporators: 8. P. Sawyer and J. J. Watson. 

Lexington—Hackney Novelty & Chair Corpora- 
tion; $25.000. Incorporators: J. T. Hedrick and 
W. N. Kinney, Jr. 

Mount Airy—Hutchens & Merritt (Inc.); lumber 

H, 


mill. Incorporators: Oscar K. Merritt and C. 
Merritt. 


OREGON. Buxton—Bridge Lumber Co.; $10,000. 
» J. Balbach an incorporator. 
Glendale—Price-Phillips (Inc.); sawmill and log- 
ging; $1,000. Incorporators: A. L. Phillips, W. 8. 
and Price. 
ta8OUTH CAROLINA. Lodge—Cone-Yates Manu- 
ecturing Co.; $3,000; lumber concern. Incorpora- 
ors: P. F. and B. G. Cone and D. R. Yates. 


TEXAS. Newton—Tyler Veneer & Manufactur- 


Brooklyn—Throop Lumber Co., 





ing Co.; $10,000. Incorporators: J. D. Harris, Jr. 
and Calvin Bay. 

WISCONSIN. Kenosha—City Lumber & Supply 
Co.; lumber and fuel, Clyde Haas, 7315 23rd Ave., 
an incorporator. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Bayview Lumber 
Co. has engaged in business at 1225 Selby. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—J. C. Hudson & Sons 
Lumber Co., 815 Sixth Ave., North. Wholesale and 
commission buying and selling of yellow pine lum- 
ber. 

NEW YORK. Theresa—Benjamin L. Allen will 
reopen the former Haller & Sheley lumber and 
planing mill next spring, which he recently pur- 
chased from the J. B. Vock estate. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Binford—Monarch Elevator 
Co. has opened a lumber yard here. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Wilson Lumber & 
Supply Co., East 3203 Sprague Ave. George M. 
Wilson, owner and manager of the firm, formerly 
was connected with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., at 
Longview, Wash., and also spent several years in 
the lumber business in Wichita Falls, Texas. 


New Mills and Equipment 


NORTH CAROLINA. Spindale—O. C, Smith, of 
Arkansas, has acquired several thousand acres of 
white oak timber lands near Chimney Rock on 
Bald and Sugar Loaf mountains and will establish 
a barrel stave factory here. 

CANADA, ONTARIO. Eagle Lake—Interna- 
tional Cooperage Co. (Ltd.) plans reconstructing 
plant and installing new equipment, to cost about 
$50,000. 


Wooden Drydocks at Seattle 


WasuinctTon, Nov. 18.—In a recent number 
of the Marine Review was published an ac- 
count of the wooden drydock under construc- 
tion at Seattle, Wash., which is indicative of 
the turn toward heavy timber construction in 
many different lines. Under the heading “Build- 
ing Modern Drydock,” the Review said: 


The first pontoon of the 5-section, 15,000- 
ton, wooden drydock under construction by 
Todd Seattle Dry Dock (Inc.) is soon to be 
launched. The work is being done by day 
labor and 175 men will be employed until 
early in 1936, when the new dock will be 
ready for service. This floating dock of spe- 
cial V bottom type has been designed by 
Frederick R. Harris, drydock engineer, New 
York. 

The total length of the new dock will be 
521 feet, with a breadth of 127 feet and a 
depth over the keel blocks of 26 feet. It 
will replace a 468-foot, 12,000-ton steel dock, 
built in 1912 by the Seattle Construction & 
Dry Dock Co. The old dock, no longer fit 
for service, was sold to the Puget Sound 
Navigation Co., and is now being used as a 
breakwater at one of its terminals. 

Experience of the Todd officials at Seattle 
has convinced them that wood is preferable 
to steel in drydock construction. One advan- 
tage is the flexibility of individual wood 
pontoons, whereby the docking surface can be 
adjusted to the requirements of any particu- 
lar job. Some 5,000,000 feet of Douglas fir 
will be used in building this dock. Sub- 
merged portions of the pontoons will be 
creosoted. 








Minimum Loggers’ Wages Set 
by New Brunswick 


Frevericton, N. B., Nov. 18.—According to 
a notice appearing in the Royal Gazette, an av- 
erage wage of $27 a month “and found” for the 
logging industry in this Province, which was 
fixed last week by the New Brunswick Forest 
Operations Commission, is to be effective as 
of Oct. 1. 

A further provision is that “no employer who 
at the present time, owing to favorable condi- 
tions, is paying his employees a greater sum 
on the average than $27 a month and board 
net, or its equivalent in the case of piece work, 
shall be allowed to reduce such wages or earn- 
ings of any of his employees except on show- 
ing good cause to the commission.’ 

This average rate of wages is to be paid 
for cutting, yarding and hauling, the notice 
states. 
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THE STAR/IDARD STOCK 
FOR SHEATHI/IG 
ROOF BOARDS 

NY = fe BOLO) > 


This is a good time to anticipate the 
Roofer needs of your community for 
jobs that are being started late this 
Fall or in the early Spring. 


You can obtain from Mills in this 
group, stock dipped to prevent stain, 
kiln dried or air dried Roofers, long 
leaf decking and other lumber items. 
Roofers manufactured by these Com- 
panies are furnished S4S, S2S&CM 
or shiplap in 34” or 25/32” on spe- 
cial order. 


These Companies are all members of 
the Roofer Manufacturers Ass'n — 
comply with its rules and regulations 
—and stand behind their products. 
Order through your wholesaler, 
Roofers manufactured by these 
Companies. 


Bell Lumber Company 
Manufacturers High Grade Roofers 
Richland, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
bert, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Pavo, Ga. 
Jones Lumber Company 


Roofers, Railroad Decking and Siding 
Donalsonville, Ga. 


Johns-Carroll Lumber Co. 


Can supply Lignasan dipped stock 


Hurtsboro, Ala. 
King & Thurston, 


Short Leaf Roofers--Long Leaf Decking 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


H. Dixon Smith, Inc. 


Roofers from “’ The Wood Universal ”’ 
Columbus, Ga. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 18.—New England’s 
lumber industry has taken on fresh optimism 
and courage. Real significance attaches to the 
apparent renewal of activity in new home con- 
struction in the suburban sections near the 
larger cities, and the passing of titles to old 
homes that had been on the market without 
bidders many months or years. Such develop- 
ments, combined with slowly swelling order 
files at the yards, are creating a new confi- 
dence in lumber circles. Little interest is being 
manifested by the yard men in the elaborate 
Federal housing projects in South Boston and 
Cambridge, because very little wood will be 
called for except for the doors, sash and win- 
dow frames, though an amount of coarse lumber 
will be used for cement form making. 


Two Sides to Canadian Tariff Question 


The proposed new reciprocal trade treaty 
between Canada and the United States which 
has been in the making for many months and 
was officially executed at Washington Friday 
has been received with mixed emotions by the 
spruce interests here, according as their oper- 
ations are in northern New England or over 
the line in the Provinces. Since the tariff act 
of 1930 there has been an import duty on all 
hewn or sawed lumber—fir, spruce, pine, hem- 
lock or larch—shipped into this country. There 
was a provision in the Act—schedule 4, para- 
graph 401—exempting from this duty such lum- 
ber as was imported from “a country contigu- 
ous to the Continental United States which 
country admits free of duty similar lumber im- 
ported from the United States.” The purpose 
of this latter clause was to favor the movement 
of Canadian lumber over the line while placing 
a check upon the inward movement of Russian 
spruce. Then came the additional “Emergency 
Tax” of $3, and as Canada failed to lift its 
duty on lumber imports from the United States 
the combined import charge has since stood at 
$4 per thousand feet. From a strictly eastern 
viewpoint, the consumer and the retail dealer 
are favored if the tariff charge is lowered or 
cancelled. Mill operators in northern New 
England find price protection and home market 
security if there is a tariff barrier against a 
free movement of spruce over the line from 
Provincial mills. From the viewpoint of the 
conservationist, the forest stand in northern 
New England not held in vast blocks by the 
pulp interests, has been so heavily reduced in 
the past half century as to encourage the draw- 
ing upon the vast forest resources of Quebec 
and New Brunswick as a source of lumber 
supply for New England and New York State. 
The period has passed when the headwaters of 
the Connecticut, Androscoggin, Kennebec, Pe- 
nobscot, Machias and St. John rivers could be 
counted upon to annually start spring log drives 
to supply two billion feet of spruce and hem- 
lock to the sawmills. In the years from 1920 
to 1930 the source of supply in New England 
for coarse framing and boards shifted sharply 
from the spruce and hemlock of the Northeast 
to the fir and hemlock—principally fir—from 
the West Coast. During the past two years, 
spruce and fir prices have worked toward a 
parity, and, as a result, spruce has regained 
much of the market favor that has been lost 
during the previous decade. As noted above, 
the proposed reciprocal trade pact now being 
negotiated in Washington, has been received 
by the trade here with “mixed emotions” as it 
may affect the trade on lumber, and for the 
reasons here set down. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—The move- 
ment of lumber from the yards has been in 
better volume during the past four weeks 
than in any similar period in many months, 
and this lumber is going largely into new 
home construction. The yards have placed 
quite a sheaf af round-lot orders for mill 


shipments to come forward between New 
Years and early spring. Five of these sched- 
ules have ranged from 300,000 to well over 
a half million feet, and there has been free 
buying in lots of 100,000 to 200,000 feet. 
Keen competition has enabled the buyers to 
pick up lots at price levels that fail to re- 
flect the price strength known to exist at 
the mill end. One prominent wholesale dis- 
tributor expresses the belief that close to 
fifty percent of the buying for spring deliv- 
ery has already been closed. Only three 
cargo boats arrived at Boston docks in No- 
vember to date, to discharge 2,136,845 feet. 
Heavy arrivals have been listed to dock here 
during the latter half of the month. 


Eastern Spruce.—With mill production at 
the reduced winter basis, the larger operating 
mills are booking business in sufficient vol- 
ume to keep order files well filled. There 
was a lull in buying around the Nov. 11 
holiday, but since there has been a steady 
flow of new business at the wholesale offices 
at the new price level set up on Nov. 1, when 
all items in dimension and boards were 
marked up $1 by most of the larger mills. 
There has been freer buying of cargo lots 
of random and boards at water points. mostly 
from provincial mills, and at prices $2 to $4 
below the carload base. Some lots are be- 
ing back-hauled to inland points where the 
distance is not excessive. One Nova Scotia 
cargo of 530,000 feet reached Boston Friday 
to be trucked to a nearby inland yard. In 
this field there is a tendency to use small 
and fast ex-“rum runners” to move small 
lots of 75.000 to 150,000 feet at very close to 
all-rail speed. Latest advices from Great 
Britain indicate a sluggish market for Ca- 
nadian spruce deal and an unpromising out- 
look for the winter and spring months. Un- 
til this situation is reversed, eastern Cana- 
dian mills will seek a broader outlet for 
their spruce in New England and New York. 
At the moment, all-rail delivered prices at 
Boston rate points are firm at the base of 
$33 for 2x3- and 2x4-inch scantling, with 
the 6- and 8-inch at $36@37; 10-inch, $38@39, 
and 12-inch, $40. Dry small scantling and 
boards are available as wanted. The 6- and 
7-inch dressed and matched boards sell at 
$33@34, and the 8-inch quite uniformly at 
$35. The 5-inch and up covering boards may 
be had as low as $26, with most sales at 
$27&28. Furring strips—2- and 3-inch bun- 
dled—sell as low as $25 from small mills, 
up to $27@29 for fresh-cut stock. 


Lath and Shingles.—Freer buying at the 
yards, and limited offerings at the mills, have 
sent No. 1 lath prices to a new high for the 
season. The wider size delivered by rail at 
Boston points has moved up from the old 
price level of $3.80@4 to a firm $4.25, while 
the 1%-inch, which sold through October at 
$3.35@3.50, are held at a range of $3.75@4. 
Eastern white cedar shingles are steady at 
$4.25 for extras, $3.50 for clears, and $3 for 
2nd clears. The market for West Coast red 
cedars is quite unsettled due to scant stocks 
both at the mills and at the Atlantic Coast 
terminals and storage points. Few if any 
local distributors have any of the Perfection 
or No. 1-XXXXX grades to offer. On dock 
here they should be quoted at $4.58 for the 
former grade and $4.08 for the latter. At 
the storage yards there are lots of No. 2 and 
No. 3-XXXXX available—kiln dried—at $3.83 
@3.58 respectively. For all-rail deliveries 
direct from mills—kiln dried—the 18-inch 
Perfections are quoted at $4.84; XXXXX No. 
1, $4.34; No. 2, $3.69; No. 3, $3. 


Maple Heel Stock.—Few transactions are 
reported as the fall season wanes. Most of 
the heel shops have ended their season, not 
to start up again until late January. The 
larger maple mills are holding steady at $80 
for the old No. 2 grade, and, while there is 
pressure for a lower price level, shippers 
have adopted a take-it-or-leave-it attitude 
as they seek a broader outlet in the wood 
novelty and furniture trades. 


Pine Boxboards.—The mills are ending the 
season with a light stock of standard inch 
round edge box on the mill yards priced as 
a rule at $13@15. There is a surplus of 
sub-standard lots that sell as low as $11@12 
f. o. b. the mill yard. Of the inch square 
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edge, narrow lots sell as low at $19@29 
and the wider and better lots as high ag 
$22@25. Demand is not pressing. 


New England News Notes 


Farnham W. Smith, manager of the main 
office at Boston of the Blanchard Lumber Co, 
returned Monday from a five weeks’ trip to 
the West Coast, during which he visited the 
company’s offices in Seattle, and the Washing. 
ton and Oregon mills from which his com. 
pany draws its supplies of fir and hemlock 
lumber and red cedar shingles. 

Joseph B. Grossman, treasurer of L. Gross. 
man & Sons Lumber Co., Quincy, Mass., has 
just announced his candidacy for re-election 
for a fourth term as a member of the execy- 
tive council at the State House. He denies that 
he will permit the use of his name as a candi- 
date for lieutenant governor. 


A visitor in the Boston market during the 
past week was Harry O. Geary, of New York, 
eastern representative of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., whose California pine mills and offices 
are located at Westwood, Calif. 


President Harry E. Pearsall and Secretary 
Caulkins, of the New England Wholesale 
Lumber Association, will represent that or- 
ganization at the tenth annual conference of 
the New England Council at the Hotel Statler 
on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 21 and 29, 
Governors of the six New England States, 
railroad executives and leaders in the economic, 
commercial and political affairs of the country 
from all sections, will participate in these ses- 
sions. 


George J. Barker, of Waltham, Mass., vet- 
eran New England lumberman and head of 
Wyman-Allen Lumber Co., of the Charlestown 
district, with Mrs. Barker celebrated their 
golden weeding anniversary on Monday, Oct. 
28, at their fine winter home on Weston Road, 
in Waltham. Three hundred business and so- 
cial friends attended. 


H. Wentworth Shepard, sales manager of 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., of Boston, is 
awav for a three weeks’ tour of the mills on 
the West Coast, and for a visit at the company’s 
office in Seattle. Wash. He will return in 
season for the Thanksgiving holiday. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The call for fir, spruce and hemlock fram- 
ing lumber for the construction of new homes 
in the communities just outside the city limits 
continues at a pace not attained at any earlier 
period of the current year. Much of this new 
activity is in the nature of mass construction, 
where open areas are to be covered with sin- 
gle dwellings in blocks of 25 to 75 houses, 
mostly single-family structures developed as a 
rule by speculative builders. But there has been 
an increase also in the number of single dwell- 
ings in the $5,000 to $15,000 class being erected 
by home seekers for their own occupancy. This 
latter type is found chiefly in the nearby Jer- 
sey towns, up in Westchester County and out 
on Long Island, and in the latter section this 
trend is quite pronounced. A prominent West- 
chester dealer discussing this new activity ex- 
pressed the belief that the buying public had 
held back their home building plans as long 
as they dared, and were convinced that the 
upswing of prices and of demand was here 
to stav. “The FHA has done a good piece of 
work,” said he, “and we know that our deal- 
ers have benefited by the aid the Government 
has extended to home owners who, under stress 
of the times, would have been unable to repair 
or remodel the old home to make it livable 
or to hold its rentable value. But there is an 
end to this sort of expenditure and perhaps 
we are approaching that end. There are scores 
of families with sufficient resources in cash 
or credit to encourage going ahead with their 
own home building project when they feel that 
it can be carried out with safety. We are 
meeting this type almost daily. They are ready 
to go ahead when they feel that the cost 
labor and materials is favorable. And they 
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seem to have reached the conclusion that the 
time is now ripe for action.” 


Tariff Changes Disturb Marketing 


Comment in wholesale circles, though per- 
haps a trifle less buoyant due to complications 
that have arisen, indicates a real increase in the 
volume of stock coming forward from the mills 
and the amount of business booked for deliv- 
ery during the winter and spring months. The 
complications referred to have to do with trans- 
portation, and the handling of the lumber by 
labor, and the anticipated cut in the lumber 
tariff when that American-Canadian pact— 
signed last Friday—is made public at Wash- 
ington today. Persistent disturbances by labor 
on both coasts have laid a heavy hand upon 
the orderly sale and distribution of lumber 
through the three midsummer months of 1934 
and 1935. To an extent, the strike at southern 
ports has embarrassed the movement of lum- 
ber by water to these northern markets, and, 
all of last week, lumber handling at the big 
Newark terminals was at a standstill, with the 
workers demanding an increase of 25 cents an 
hour in wages. 

As to the probable effect of any material 
lowering of the tariff on lumber imported from 
Canada in the reciprocal trade pact with Can- 
ada, it is felt that it will quite surely call for 
a sharp re-alignment of trade activities in the 
border States. For a number of years, ex- 





cept during the period of West Coast strikes, 
the British Columbia mills marketed very lit- 
tle lumber in the United States, because of cus- 
toms charges of $4 per thousand feet. As pro- 
duction on both sides of the line has steadily 
been in excess of requirements, American in- 
terests feel that a material lowering of the 
tariff protection, in view of the lower labor 
costs in western Canada, would not only force 
mill prices to a lower level but also would bring 
foreign tramp steamers at low rates in direct 
competition with American attempts to main- 
tain adequate “Conference” rates for American 
vessels engaged in the intercoastal trade. Lo- 
cal lumbermen will be keenly interested in this 
new tariff agreement when it is made public 


this week. 
Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Though a gradual 
seasonal contraction in demand generally 
occurs around the end of the year, mills and 
distributors report recent expansion, a fair 
volume of business being booked. Prices are 
still low, but improvement is noted. Home 
building has shown a definite spurt, and 
other construction also gives signs of reviv- 
ing. Stocks on the wharves here are being 
— to, but there is nothing like conges- 

on, 


Georgia Pine.— Longleaf business has 
undergone some further improvement, and 
mills are in better shape to make deliveries, 
because of the abatement of the heavy rains 
which had forced a virtual shutdown. Prices 
are holding up well. Some additions are 
being made to stocks here. 


Cypress.—Stocks are being sold here in 
augmented volume, and prices are either 
very firm or trend upward. 


Douglas Fir.—Sellers in this territory re- 
port a gratifying gain in their business. 


AMERICAN 


Hardwoods.—Local demand igs maintained, 
and not a few of the out-of-town members 
of the trade are gratified with the market 
situation, there being no sign of a year-end 
slackening. The demand from woodworking 
establishments continues fair. 





Sash and Doors.—Trade in millwork has 
been of gratifying proportions, local dis- 
tributors reporting that their business runs 
far ahead of last year, and home construc- 
tion in this territory is definitely on the 
increase, 





Sawing Contest Features 


Mountain Festival 


Evxins, W. Va., Nov. 18.—A feature of the 
annual Mountain State Forest Festival, held 
here early in October, was a wood chopping 
and log sawing contest. In this contest, which 
attracted tremendous interest, the winners were 
Bert and Walker Lanham, of Moore, Keppel & 
Co., Hemlock, W. Va., who used a 514-foot At- 
kins Blue End saw No. 55, a new pattern re- 
cently introduced to the lumber industry by the 
“Silver Steel Saw” people of Indianapolis. 
With this winning saw, the Lanham brothers 
cut 40 inches of wood in one minute and fifteen 
seconds. They were presented with a 5'4-foot 
No. 55 Atkins saw and a pair of No. 33 han- 
dles; while Merritt Kellison, of Huntersville, 
W. Va., another winner, was presented with an 
Atkins No. 55 saw. 

C. R. Bartgis, W. L. Mohler and 
N. H. Milam, representatives of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., were present during the 
annual jubilee, to offer instructions 





Bert and Walker Lanham with an 
Atkins Blue End saw, with which they 
won log sawing contest at Mountain 
State Forest Festival, Elkins, W. Va. 





and information on the use and care 
of cross-cut saws. Mr. Bartgis, a 
cross-cut demonstrator well known 
throughout the Southwest, conducted 
several demonstrations on properly 
filing and setting saws. 

The Mountain State Forest Festival annually 
draws approximately 50,000 persons to Elkins. 
Included in the three-day festival were parades, 
band concerts, pageants, horse and dog shows, 
riding tournaments, muzzle loading rifle shoot- 
ing, fly and plug casting, a football game, and 
a grand ball. 





Sells Baltimore Pier Lumber 


Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 18.—The invitation of 
the Government for bids on 1,300,000 feet of 
fir for the rebuilding of Pier 7 on Pratt Street, 
this city, which developed into what appeared to 
be quite a contest among rival bidders, has 
resulted in the P. M. Womble Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) receiving notice that it wit’ zet the busi- 
ness. When the first set of bids was opened 
some weeks ago, they were found to ‘e only 
about 10 cents per 1,000 feet apart, wi.h one 
bidder naming $29.90 per 1,000 feet, another a 
flat $30 and a third $30.10. For some reason 
the authorities rejected all bids and advertised 
for new proposals, which were opened last 
week. Again the P. M. Womble Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) was found to be the lowest bidder. Three 
other bidders, the James Lumber Co., the Can- 
ton Lumber Co., and F. Bowie Smith, were 
close behind. 





Calls for Bids on Dam Projects 


SpoKANE, WasH., Nov. 16.—Bids for one 
5-room and eleven 4-room residences at Grand 
Coulee for the Federal reclamation bureau, will 
be opened at Coulee Dam Dec. 2. The bureau 
also called for bids for construction of the $500,- 
000 Unity Dam on Oregon’s Burnt River proj- 
ect. Those bids will be opened at Vale, Ore., 
Nov. 20. Work will begin within thirty days. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 
West Coast Woods.—New business has 
fallen off slightly, and shipments have 


shown something of a decrease; this is true 
of both waterborne and rail markets. Mills, 
however, are continuing to operate steadily, 
with the result that inventories are gaining. 
Local lumbermen attribute much of the 
slowness of the market to the fact that pros- 
pective purchasers are awaiting public an- 
nouncement regarding the agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canadian gov- 
ernments on the proposed reciprocity trade 
treaty, which is expected to operate favor- 
ably to the Canadian lumber industry, and 
unfavorably to the industry in the Pacific 


Northwest. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Rail.—A fair volume of lumber is moving. 
Prices of some items have softened a little, 
despite the fact that mill stocks are small, 
though they have been built up considerably 
from low point. C and D grades of vertical 
grain flooring have been reduced $1 by most 
mills; several items of common boards and 
shiplap show reductions of 50 cents to $1, and 
No. 1 common dimension is weaker, probably 
to the extent of $1. Clear items are strcng. 
Quotations by small mills cutting second 
growth show a stiffening. Wholesalers report 
business quiet; direct-selling mills appear to 
be getting the bulk of the orders. A develop- 
ment which has put life into an otherwise 
quiet market has been the buying of consid- 
erable lumber by middle West line yards, at 
current prices, to be delivered at convenience 
of mills; some mills insisting on shipment in 
December. Several rail operators report con- 
siderable car material orders, from both east- 
ern and western roads, and framing and sills 
are up about $2. The average mill does not 
have a large order file, except for clears, ard 
does not want one, because its stocks are 
badly broken. With delays in production 
likely during winter, and no stocks of uppers 
on hand at mills, a large order file would be a 
handicap. Prices of uppers are expected to 
advance about $4 by February, and common 
lumber, too, should move upward. 

Intercoastal.—Space continues tight, due 
to a heavy movement of general cargo as well 
as a fair movement of lumber. The $12.50 
rate is firm, but during the past month three 
tramp steamers have been chartered for full 
lumber cargo at about $1 under the rate set 
by the Conference. New business is light. 
Stocks at the cargo mills are still small, with 
those of uppers badly broken. Prices are 
steady at this end, though eastern buyers have 
not relaxed efforts to buy cheaper. Much of 
the buying calls for later shipment. One op- 
erator declared that there has been a lot of 
buying by eastern retail yards. While retail 
stocks are fair, they are too small for any 
real business, 


Export.—Business from Japan and China 


Northern Mill Increases Kiln 
Drying Facilities 
Park FALts, Wis., Nov. 18.—The Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. has experienced such suc- 


cess in kiln drying northern hardwoods and 
hemlock green-from-the-saw that an addition is 








This shows a view of the 
Moore cross-circulation 
kilns drying green northern 
hardwoods at the plant of 
the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co. in Park Falls, Wis. 





being made to the battery of Moore cross-cir- 
culation kilns at its big plant in Park Falls. 
The addition provides a total of six tracks, 104 
feet long, for drying green maple, birch and 
hemlock. The modern kilns enable the com- 
pany to reduce yard inventory, have quick turn- 
over, and deliver better quality seasoned lumber 
promptly. 
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has not improved, though more inquiries are 
coming from China, seeking cheaper lumber. 
British Columbia gets most of the orders. 
Japan is buying more logs, especially cotton- 
wood, and cedar bolts, than lumber. Trans- 
pacific freight rates are weaker; from atop of 
$6.75 to Japan they have dropped to $6.50 for 
January booking. Exporters fear higher 
rates should Sino-Japanese friction intensify. 
South American order volume and prices are 
better. British Columbia continues to get the 
bulk of the United Kingdom business, but 
mills on this side are well supplied with or- 
ders for clears. On the Continent, clears are 
very strong. 


Shingles.—Lower prices have brought offers 
of some large orders. One manufacturer was 
offered 120 cars by line yards, and did not 
accept them, but considerabie line yard busi- 
ness has been placed. One manufacturer was 
offered $2.45 wholesale for shingles, but figured 
he must get $2.65 to break even. Prices on 
Royals are firm. Perfections have declined 
about 20 cents, and XXXXX, 10@15 cents. 


Logs.—Fir logs continue very strong, with 
supplies inadequate. Peelers have gone as 
high as $30. No. 1 logs bring $21; No. 2, 
$14@17; and No. 3, $10@11. Hemlock averages 
around $9, but there is a surplus, because of 
the small amount of hemlock lumber being 
made. Buyers report that shingle logs con 
now be purchased for $12@13 in some locali- 
ties, but in others bring $14@15. The Puget 
Sound area is producing 30 percent less clear 
logs than it did ten years ago, for much of 
the cutting is at higher altitudes, and plywood 
plants are now competing with lumber mills 
for these logs, 


Houston, Tex. 


Houston building permits the past two 
weeks have been larger than at any previous 
time during this year. The first week in 
November set a record for the year, permits 
being $395,000. In surrounding towns, such 
as Baytown, Pelly, Goose Creek and Rosen- 
berg, permits were also heavy. Export de- 
mand continues good, and despite strike in- 
terference, boats are able to load at prac- 
tically all Texas ports. 


Southern Pine.—‘Special” low price offers 
on certain items continue to be sent out by 
some manufacturers. But a large number of 
mills are looking forward to a great volume 
of business for 1936 and prefer to round out 
stocks and are not meeting such competi- 
tion. Many items continue scarce, and 
mixed-car orders are rather hard to place 
for quick shipment. Bé&better 1x4-inch 
flooring is $37; B&better drop siding No. 117, 
$31; 5/8x4-inch Bé&better ceiling, $27; No. 1 
boards, 1x4-inch, $33; 1x6-inch, $34; 1x8-inch, 
$33; 1xl10-inch, $37; 1x12-inch, $50; No. 2, 
shiplap, 1x8- and 10-inch, $18; No. 1 shortleaf 
dimension, 16-foot, is: 2x4-inch, $25; 2x6- 
inch, $22; 2x8-inch, $23; 2x10-inch, $26; 2x12- 
inch, $29; No. 3 dimension, $12 to $13. Short- 
leaf timbers carry prices shown on old Code 





list or thereabouts. Retail yards apparently 
are running their stocks down for inventory 


purposes, finding it necessary to place a 
small order every time they sell a bill. Mills 
have less stock now than on Jan. 1. If any- 
thing like the amount of business expected 
develops for the new year, lumber will be 
harder to secure and prices much higher. 


Hardwoods.—Volume of sales has been ex- 
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ceptionally good, and plants are operating at 
about 50 percent of normal. 


Shingles and Lath.—Some shingle mills are 
making ridiculously low prices but a number 
are issuing firm lists. Lath continue scarce 
but prices show a little weakness. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—Bookings the first 
half of this month just about equalled pro- 
duction—slightly curtailed by a few mills, 
and shipments exceeded orders and produc- 
tion by about 5 percent. Business is holding 
up much better than the mills expected, in 
view of the recent uncertainties over the 
rail rate reduction to the North and East. 
The effective date of new rates, as announced 
this week, is Nov. 25, and some orders are 
being booked for shipment after that. Cur- 
rent demand is well scattered over prac- 
tically the entire trade territory, coming 
from both the industrial and specialty con- 
cerns that have found it necessary to re- 
plenish their stocks later in the season than 
usual. Prices have been steady to firm, with 
practically no concessions from recent levels 
reported, other than on “odd lots” of stock 
or surplus short-length flooring, ceiling and 
siding, which mills are making an effort to 
clean out before inventory time. Demand 
for B&better finish, casing, base, moldings 
and flooring has been mucn better than ex- 
pected, and many of these items continue in 
limited supply. Practically every mill is 
bullish on all items of car material, because 
of recent orders and good sales prospects, 
with most items of car material already in 
limited supply. Some mills are unable to 
quote on 1x4-inch 9-foot B&better and 2xé6- 
inch 9- and 18-foot B&better. A sale of 1x6- 
inch 10-foot B&better car siding was re- 
ported this week at the best price secured 
in many months on this slow moving item— 
$34, mill basis. Heavy rains early this week 
brought logging operations to a standstill, 
but log supplies are adequate for immediate 
needs. 


Southern Hardweods.—Demand has been 
better sustained than most operators ex- 
pected. Orders are confined largely to mixed 
car loading. A sizable volume of business 
has been held up pending decision on the 
effective date of the new freight rates. Oak 
flooring prices are firmer, and some items 
a trifle higher than in the latter part of 
October. Several flooring plants have bought 
rough flooring stock during the past fifteen 
days, figuring prices should not go lower and 
that the outlook for spring business justifies 
stocking up at present levels. Heavy rains 
stopped lowland logging this week and, 
while most mills have fair log supplies, ex- 
cessive wet weather would mean a serious 
shortage. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwood operators, while re- 
porting a satisfactory volume of business, 
say that prices are still too low, when supply 
and demand are considered. Bad weather 
conditions will no doubt slow up production 
materially, and result in a shortage of many 
items during winter. Many items are now 
short, and some have advanced, particularly 
those in good demand. 


Domestic business has been exceptionally 
active, practically all consuming groups 
being in the market. Furniture manufac- 
turers have been buying, and report sufficient 
business to last well into 1936. These manu- 
facturers are steadier buyers than for many 
years. Automobile manufacturers also are 
taking good amounts, being busy on new 
models, and hardwood is moving to them 
constantly. Box and crate manufacturers 
report only a slightly better demand. While 
other consuming groups are buying, the vol- 
ume of their purchases is not up to expecta- 
tions. 


Production.—Rains have slowed up pro- 
duction throughout the South, and further 
curtailment is expected. 

Foreign trade has been exceptionally ac- 
tive, buyers wanting to get purchases com- 
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Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southeast and Islands Trade.—Demand for 
some items has shown substantial improve- 
ment in the Southeast. Home construction 
items were reported strong, framing and 
shed stock being particularly in demand. 
Although there is some activity in heavy 
construction, demand for heavy timbers and 
similar material continues dull. Export trade 
to the Islands, South America and Continen- 
tal Europe was apparently showing some im- 
provement, although “bad spots” continued 
to show up here and there, 


Red Cypress.—Mill stocks of some items 
are broken. Demand, both from dealers and 
industries, is said to be improving steadily. 





Southern Pine.—Strong demand, especially 
for home construction and repair items, is 
reported. Heavy stock continues dull. 


Hardwood.—The demand for 
woods was reported brisk. 


furniture 


Export Outloook. — Substantial demand 
from some Continental European markets 
continues, despite a seasonal slackening. 


Shipments to the Islands and South America 
are said to be fair, though demand has not 
been as brisk as had been expected in some 
quarters. Storm damage in some Island 
areas is expected to strengthen demand for 
lighter materials, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market.—For the second con- 
secutive month, buying has been on a hand 
to mouth basis, buyers apparently believing 
in keeping their stocks low due to lateness 
of the season and the approach of inventory 
time. Weather throughout the middle West 
has been unsuitable for building, although 
there is some heavy construction activity 
being carried forward with Government 
funds in this area. Mills are receiving nu- 
merous inquiries on basis of deferred ship- 
ments, for predictions have been made that 
next spring will bring boom times in the 
lumber business again. But so far the mills 
in the Southwest have booked none of this 
forward business. There has. been little 
change in prices during the last 10 days, and 
buyers appear willing to pay current prices 
providing they can get immediate shipment. 


Industrial.—There has been no let-up in 
activity in industrial departments, and it 
appears that business will continue active 
throughout the winter months, largely be- 
cause of the change in time of introduction 
of motor car models. The bulk of current 
industrial business is with automotive and 
furniture manufacturing plants, the former 
having swamped producers with orders for 
seasoned hardwoods. Furniture plants, in 
getting out new lines for the mid-winter 
shows, are operating at a better rate than 
they have maintained all year. There also 
has been some good sash and door business 
with factories which are supplying mate- 
rials for Government projects. Railroad 
business generally was quiet, although an oc- 
el order is received for car repair ma- 
erial. 


_ Southern Pine.—Sales were at a low ebb. 
Nearly all mills report good assortments on 
hand, despite the fact that logging opera- 


tions have been curtailed by inclement 
weather. Edge grain flooring continued 
scarce. Industrial demand was fair, and was 


well distributed. 


Western Pines.—Sales here fell off. Mill 
assortments were reported in poor shape, and 
Prices are correspondingly stiff. Millwork 
demand continued fairly persistent. 


Douglas Fir.—Threat of a West Coast lum- 
ber strike, inspired by signing of a recipro- 
cal trade treaty between the United States 
and Canada, which, it was believed, would 
serve to reduce prices of West Coast va- 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


pleted before the first of the year because of 
a possible rise in ocean rates Jan. 1, and 
probable advance in mill prices during bad 
weather in the South. 


rieties to meet competition from Canadian 
woods, brought out a good run of orders 
from dealers who otherwise would have kept 
out of the market until supplies actually 
were needed. Prices firmed up again after 
softening for a time. 


Hardwoods.—Industrial demand continued 


to be a boon to hardwood producers, and 


there is no let-up in sight. Production is 
being maintained with difficulty in instances 
where rains have prevented logging. 


Shingles and Lath.—Shingle demand lo- 
cally was fair, and prices very firm. Lath 
are in good call, and mills have had no 
opportunity to replenish their low stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been slowing up 
somewhat, owing to the lateness of the sea- 
son, but good weather is helping building. 
Wholesalers look for a fair amount of buy- 
ing this fall for shipment next spring, as 
the prices of most woods appear to be 
tending upward. Outlook for trade in Ca- 
nadian woods is regarded as much improved. 


Hardwoods.—The trade has picked up 
slightly during the past two weeks. No 
weakening in prices has taken place lately, 
and some items are pretty stiff. The furni- 
ture factories have been placing more orders 
since the holding of the recent shows. Some 
yards report that shipments out will be bet- 
ter than for several months. 


Western Pines.—Buying has been rather 
light recently, but is expected to be in some- 
what increased volume during the next few 
weeks, as retail stocks are small and there 
is general expectation that trade will be 
better next spring. Prices are steady and 
some items are showing a firmer tendency. 


Northern Pine.—The outlook for Canadian 
pine business is much improved as the re- 
sult of the signing of the new tariff. This 
wood will be in position to meet the com- 
petition of others in better shape than for 
several years, and the mills will be encour- 


aged to go ahead on a larger scale. Stocks 
at both mills and yards are small. 
Norfolk, Va. 
North Carolina Pine.—Inclement weather 


throughout the South and on the Atlantic sea- 
board has had a depressing effect on business, 
and North Carolina shortleaf sales in par- 
ticular. Logging and seasoning have been 
next to impossible, and most buyers are clam- 
oring for shipments of old orders, on which 
the mills are very far behind. Prices remain 
about the same, although some efforts have 
been made to establish advances on oversold 
items. Roofers, air or kiln dried, are steady. 
Dry framing is scarce, and there has been a 
good demand for green and dry small fram- 
ing in all lengths from yards close to milling 
centers, and also from the North and East, 
where Government and other projects are 
taking a lot. In addition, the southern yards 
want dry framing in order to rip and then rvn 
into roofers, for this method has been found 
cheaper than buying air dried roofers from 
regular planing mills. The Government is in 
the market for a lot of all kinds of lumber 
and its orders should absorb quite a percen- 
tage of the output this month. There has 
been only a fair demand for mixed cars of 
finish, flooring, roofers, moldings ete. Box 
makers have slowed up in buying recently, 
having fair yard stocks and unshipped crders 
on file at the mills. 





Storm Sewers to Be Fir 


Hoguiam, Wasu., Nov. 16.—Lumber will be 
used to construct lateral storm sewers in the 
East Hoquiam drainage system being built 
through Federal assistance. Bids for 729,100 
feet of No. 1 Douglas fir lumber for use on the 
project have been called by the Federal en- 
gineers. The period for bidding will close at 
3 p. m. Nov. 27. 
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Certified 
Quality ... 


You can gain the confidence of your cus- 
tomers, and take your yard out of the 
competition class by stocking Booth-Kelly 
trade and grade-marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


Then you're dealing in known values and 
your customers can see just what they're 
getting. After they become acquainted with 
the unvarying excellence of Booth-Kelly 
stock, theyll ask for it and tell all their 
friends. 


You can build business on the reputation 
and consistent high quality of Booth-Kelly 
products, and our Mixed Car Service helps 
you in maintaining well-rounded assort- 
ments with minimum investments. 


Let us send you a trial Mixed Car of 
Booth-Kelly Identified Dimension, Drop 
Siding, Ceiling, Finish, Flooring, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 


and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 
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and OFFICE 








Harold E. Harrower, of the Genesee Lumber 
& Coal Co., Batavia, N. Y., has been elected 
president of the Kiwanis Club in Batavia. 


John M. Simpson, well known golf amateur 
of Indiana, has been appointed resident agent 
of the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co. at Wash- 
ington, Ind. 

E. N. Dutton, representative of the W. H. 
Lear organization, Philadelphia, visited the 
trade in Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 15, while on 
a southern tour. 

George Krumps, manager of the A. O. 
Thompson Lumber Co. in North Kansas City, 
Mo., has been elected executive secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce in his city. 

James C. Wyman was elected vice president 
and general manager of the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., at 
a meeting of the board of directors, Nov. 8. 


H. A. Habeck of the Shevlin Pine Sales Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., who has his headquarters 
in New York, called on Baltimore, Md., trade 
ten days ago, and reported to dealers that 
business was better. 

Frank R. Adams, vice president and sales 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, addressed the semi-annual meeting of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in Jacksonville, Fla., recently. 


Alex Dodd, salesman for Bierner & Nielson, 
timber brokers in Liverpool, England, visited 
suppliers in Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 18. While 
in the South, he will call on trade in Norfolk, 
New Orleans, Huntington, Memphis and in 
other cities. 

Announcement has been made of the change 
in name of the Warfield Lumber Co., Bemidji, 
Minn., to the Dickinson Lumber Co. The own- 
ership and management will remain the same 
as during the past two years. The concern will 
keep its location in Bemidji. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle, leit for San Francisco, 
Nov. 18, to join the United States Chamber of 
Commerce party embarking for Honolulu. He 
will visit many old friends and customers of 
his company while in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Ernest Dolge, president-treasurer of Ernest 
Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma, Wash., was the principal 
speaker at a recent assembly in Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma. The occasion was the pre- 
sentation by him of prizes in the fire prevention 
essay contest recently conducted among schools 
in that city. 

O. H. Campbell, sales manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., accom- 
panied by the plant manager, W. A. Chandler, 
visited Baltimore, Md., Nov. 13, and called on 
the Mac Lea Lumber Co. among others. The 
pair had been on a trip through the East, and 
was enroute home. 

Martin McMurry, former manager of the Peo- 
ples Lumber Co., McGehee, Ark., is now located 
at Eudora, Ark., as manager of the Eudora 
Lumber Co. Both concerns are operated by the 
Barton-Mansfield Co. Joseph Stuart has suc- 
ceeded Mr. McMurry in his old capacity at the 
Peoples Lumber Co. 

Stephen S. Mann, of the Mann & Parker 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., reports that the 
demand for Philippine mahogany is increasing, 
and that the wood is sought in impressive quan- 
tities, particularly by furniture factories, those 
in North Carolina and in the North taking up 
a substantial volume of stock. 

John Brennan & Co., Cicero, Ill., furnished 


several hundred large size oak railroad ties re- 
cently to use in building an old-fashioned rustic 


structure to house the Spinning Wheel Tea 
Room at Lossey’s Grove near Hinsdale, Ill. The 
building is 22x60 feet, and was designed to rep- 
resent an old log tavern. It has a huge fire- 
place, and features of pioneer times. 


Frank T. Dooley of the F. T. Dooley Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Brinkley, Ark., recently participated 
in the first trans-Atlantic telephone conversa- 
tion ever held from Brinkley when he con- 
versed with a broker in London, England. 
Their talk resulted in the sale of ten carloads 
of lumber. Mr. Dooley reported that the line 
was as clear as if he were speaking to someone 
in Memphis. 


Corydon Vagner, vice president of the St. 
Paul & Taccma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
and president of the Chamber of Commerce in 
that city, left his home Nov. 13 on a business 
trip through the Middle West and East. He 
will contact the company’s representatives in 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Salt Lake City 
and Denver, and will visit the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. In New 
York he will visit the recently established joint 
sales agency of his firm and the Polson Lumber 
Co. of Grays Harbor. 


Recent visitors to Buffalo lumber trade in- 
cluded: K. H. Koehler, vice president of East- 
ern & Western Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; 
N. H. Morgan, New York representative of 
Shevlin Pine Sales Corp., Minneapolis; Samuel 
L. Boyd, Minneapolis, American Sales repre- 
sentative for B. C. Spruce Mills, Lumberton, 
B. C.; H. S. Pinkerton, Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore.; W. E. Jennings, 
secretary of Lipscomb Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Richmond, Va., and W. H. Millard, New York, 
eastern traffic manager for the Northern Paci- 
fic railroad. 


E. W. Tinker, regional forester in charge of 
the U. S. Forest Service work in the North 
Central region with headquarters at Milwaukee 
since 1929, has been promoted, effective Jan. 1, 
1936, to assistant chief forester in charge of the 
division of State and private forestry in the 
office of F. A. Silcox, chief forester, at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Tinker feels that the North Central 
region affords the finest opportunity in the na- 
tion for the practice of forestry on a paying 
basis. Byron S. Groesbeck, supervisor of the 
Wayne national forest purchase unit and lo- 
cated at Columbus, will assume the duty of as- 
sistant chief of the division of lands for the 
regional office Nov. 15, Mr. Tinker states. Mr. 
Groesbeck has been with the Forest Service 
since 1920, and in his present position since last 
February. 


West Coast Traffic Manager Gets 
Railroad Job 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 16.—Herbert N. 
Proebstel, who has been traffic manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the 
past sixteen years, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway at Seattle. Emil Hanson, a member of 
the association’s traffic staff for eighteen years, 
will be acting traffic manager until a successor 
is named. 

Mr. Proebstel’s work has gained for him the 
respect of not only the lumber industry but the 
carriers. On the West Coast he is recognized 
as the original sponsor of the 72-cent freight 
rate on lumber products to points east of the 
Illinois-Indiana line. He advocated the lowering 
of rates for the past twelve years to enable the 
railroad companies to compete with the com- 
bination Atlantic Coast water rate and back- 
haul charge. 

Prior to his connection with the association, 
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Mr. Proebstel was with the Southern Pacific 
Co., the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Nayj. 
gation Co., the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway, and the United States Railroad Aq. 
ministration. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the 
association, praised Mr. Proebstel’s valuable 
services to the organization, and wished him the 
fullest measure of success in his new work. Co, 
Greeley said that he considered Mr. Proebste|’s 
work one of the outstanding examples in the 
United States of what associated industry efforts 
can accomplish. 





New Officers for Reorganized 
Celotex Concern Named 


The reorganization of the Celotex concern 
was completed Nov. 6, and the business and 
properties of the old company taken over by 
the new firm, the Celotex Corp., Chicago. The 
reorganization was consummated under a plan 
approved by a majority of stockholders, secur- 
ity holders and creditors, and confirmed by 
Judge John P. Nields, in the United States dis- 
trict court of Delaware. The officers of the 
new corporation are: 

President—B. G. Dahlberg. 

Vice presidents—T. B. Munroe and C. G. 
Muench. 

Secretary—C. G. Rhodes. 

Treasurer—W. W. Rogerson. 

Directors—W. W. Colpitts, E. J. Costigan, 
John G. Getz, Jr., Wallace Groves, Walter §. 
Mack, Jr., James W. Marshall, W. B. Nichols, 


Henry A. Verdelin, and Messrs. Dahlberg, 
Munroe and Muench. 
Executive committee—Messrs. Groves, 


chairman, Colpitts, Dahlberg, Getz, Mack and 
Munroe, 

There will be no change in the fundamental 
Celotex merchandising policy toward its deal- 
ers, according to President Dahlberg, who said: 


We feel, as we did when Celotex was 
founded, that our job is not finished when 
our products are delivered to the dealers, but 
only when they are sold to the ultimate con- 
sumer. With a sound financial structure, the 
corporation is in a position to expand its 
merchandising organization, its advertising, 
sales promotion, and facilities of the plant. 





Imagine—Offering a Lumberman a 
$50,000 Job—Just Imagine! 


It wouldn’t have happened if he hadn't gone . 


to the bank, and maybe that proves that lumber- 
men should go to their banks more often, for 
first he said a few words over the radio and 
then V. J. Euler, well known Chicago hardwood 
eae was told that the $50,000 job was 
his. 

It was like this. Mr. Euler’s office in the Lon- 
don Guarantee Building overlooks the Chicago 
River, the Michigan Boulevard bridge, and the 
entrance to the Wrigley Building. One noon 
last week he happened to be looking north, try- 
ing to find a hardwood buyer with an order in 
hand trudging along Boul Mich, and instead 
he saw Pat Flanagan, WBBM radio announcer, 
in the midst of a bit of a throng of bystanders. 
Now what could that be? It was bank time 
and lunch time, so Mr. Euler put on his hat and 
coat, locked his office, went down on the eleva- 
tor to about the spot where the powder maga- 
zine of Fort Dearborn was located a hundred 
years ago, and tromped across the bridge to the 
bank. And of course, on the way to the res- 
taurant, he had to pass by that crowd of men 
and women. Then he found out what it was. 

The announcer was conducting the “Man on 
the Street” program and was asking all manner 
of questions. He soon singled out Mr. Euler and 
said; “Now here’s a young man (the lumbef- 
man’s many friends will instantly realize that 
he still had his hat on) that I’m going to as 
an important question: Suppose Chicago should 
create a job as traffic manager, paying $50,000 
a year, and you were appointed to it, what wo 
you do to cut down the traffic accident toll ?” 

Now, that’s quite a question to put to the 
man on the street, between his bank and his 
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lunch, but Mr. Euler glanced at the safety 
island in the middle of the boulevard and an- 
swered, “The first thing I'd do would be to 
change these lights so a pedestrian could cross 
this street in one jump-dodge-and-run instead of 
two. And the next thing I’d do, if I were get- 
ting that much salary, would be to actually 
study the problem.” And the announcer re- 
plied : “Fine! You get the job.” But Mr. 
Euler declined to start studying until he sees 
his first pay check. 





Forest Service Moves Wisconsin 
Headquarters 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 18.—The administra- 
tive offices of the U. S. Forest Service’s eco- 
nomic conservation program are to be removed 
from this city to Antigo, according to H. W. 
MacKenzie, conservation commission director. 
The move, which includes the eleven employees 
and their familes, is partly an economy move 
to take advantage of the free-rent offer there, 
and partly to consolidate the work by taking 
the administrative staff closer to the scene of 
field operations. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Large Shed and Stock of Lumber 
Destroyed by Fire 


The entire main shed and office building of 
the Siegel Lumber Co. at 4815 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, were destroyed by fire the night 
of Nov. 11. The loss was estimated by A. A. 
Siegel, president of the concern, as between 
$75,000 and $80,000. The origin of the blaze is 
not known. The yard’s business is being carried 
on with stock which was housed in an adjoining 
warehouse, and was saved by city fire fighters. 
Other dealer friends of Mr. Siegel have in- 
formed him that their yards are his, until he 
can rebuild and again have a full stock. 

The razed plant was built in 1928. The shed 
was 120 by 150 feet and 22 feet high. It con- 
tained about 1,500,000 feet of lumber, 2,000,000 
feet of hardwood molding, and 5,000 doors at 
the time of the fire, and all were reduced to 
ashes. Work will begin in the construction of 
buildings to replace those burned as soon as a 
settlement is reached with the insurance com- 
pany. The new shed will be practically identical 
with the former one, Mr. Siegel said, but a 
little higher. 


Red Cedar in New Home Will Resist 
Weather for Many Years 


A house which should be as sound structur- 
ally in the year 2000 as it will be the day its 
construction is finished is being built by Charles 
Waterton for a home at 1205 West Cherry 
Street, in Winnetka, Ill. The key to this per- 
manency is the fact that red cedar lumber is 
being used as siding for the residence, and 
hand split red cedar shakes will go on the roof. 

The dwelling was designed by R. P. Travel- 
letti, Chicago architect, who believes that wood 





is-the most adaptable building material because 
of its versatility in achieving almost any de- 
sired styling in construction. Mr. Travelletti 
is heartily against the combining of two or three, 
and sometimes as many as five or six different 


building materials in a house. Lumber, in his 
opinion, is with us for keeps, and won't be an 
orphaned building product after a few years. 
It will never be impossible to make needed re- 
Pairs in a residence of wood because the ma- 
terial is no longer manufactured. He thinks 
that lumber dealers could make a strong cam- 
paign for the use of more wood for house con- 
struction, if they would stress the above argu- 
ment which is especially timely at present with 
the continual introduction of new and untested 
materials, fee 
Houses of traditional design can have all the 
economies, comforts and other benefits of mod- 
€mn construction. Mr. Travelletti declares, and 
refers to Mr. Waterton’s New England type 
story and a half residence. He believes that 


such standardly styled houses meet the basic 
requirements of hundreds of families who own 
a fifty-foot lot, want a home of moderate price 
which has modern equipment without forsaking 
the Colonial, Cape Cod and other pleasing de- 
signs of the past. The residence in Winnetka 
has seven rooms, two baths, and a laundry, rec- 
reation room, and storage space in the basement. 
The bedrooms upstairs have three exposures 
each insuring an abundance of ventilation and 
light. The game room in 
the basement was made 
even more attractive by 
having the floor joists 
under the living room 





The above picture shows a 

model of the home which 

will be built for Charles 

Waterton in Winnetka, Ill., 

with red cedar siding and 

hand split red cedar shakes 
on the roof 





4x10 inches instead of the 
customary 2x10, and thus 
achieving a beamed ceil- 
ing effect for the recrea- 
tion quarters below. 

The house is 27x36 feet. Between three and 
four thousand feet of red cedar siding will be 
used, while nineteen squares of red cedar shakes 
will cover the roof. The shakes are of a uniform 
25-inch length, but vary in width from five 
inches upward. Because of its durability and 
weather resistance, cedar is widely used for 
building in the West, although it hasn’t been 
strongly pushed in the Midwest. The natural 
oil all through the wood preserves it. The 
shakes on the Waterton home will not be stained 
but left natural. The clapboards will be ex- 
posed five and one-half inches with two inches 
overlapped. The walls and roof will be thor- 
oughly insulated, and the doors and windows 
will be weather-stripped to make the house com- 
pletely weather-conditioned. The wall of the 
living room in which the fireplace is located is 
of knotty pine, and is expected to contrast pleas- 
ingly with the other three sides of white plaster. 
A picket fence at the rear of the house will be 
left natural, and the one in front painted white. 
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New Executive of Wisconsin 
Company 


Marinette, Wis., Nov. 18.—The Sawyer- 
Goodman Co. has elected Mrs. Charles A. 
Goodman to succeed her late husband as vice 
president. James F. Goodman, of Kansas City, 
brother of the late Chas. A. Goodman, has been 
appointed manager of the company to succeed 
him. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Getting Orders for Shipment on 
Reduced Rail Rates 


Southern pine producers are cheered by definite announce- 
ment that they can soon ship on rates that will go far to offset 
recent reductions on competitive West Coast lumber. The 
prospect of reductions has led many old customers to defer 
buying, and they are now inquiring as to future shipments, and 
placing some forward orders. Inquiries for industrial and rail- 
road use are in larger volume. The fact that current business 
has tended to be slow has, however, brought out some “special”’ 
offers. There seem to be no general concessions, however, 
since the mills have considerably lower stocks than at this time 
last year, with some items so scarce that mixed-car orders are 
often difficult to fill. 


North Carolina pine sales, and production and shipments 
also, have been handicapped by bad weather along the North 
Atlantic coast. There has been a good call for mixed cars, 
particularly in the South; and dry stock, especially commons, 
has been scarcer, so that there is a tendency to advance quota- 
tions—but so far there has been no general mark-up. 


Better than. seasonal demand for Arkansas Soft Pine yard 
stock, especially uppers continues, augmented by im- 
proving demand for industrial and railroad items. Many 
northern and eastern buyers had been holding back to get the 
benefit of reduced railroad rates, and they are now placing 
Husiness for shipment after these become effective. Some con- 
cessions on surplus items have been reported, but the list in 
general is holding quite steady. 


Western Pine Sales Have Held Third Above Last Year's; 
Quotations Are Mostly Steady 


Western pine sales in the two weeks ended Nov. 9 were 
maintained at 35 percent above 1934. Mill stocks, however. 
have been showing a little accumulation: but mills are confident 
that buving for spring needs, favored by new rail rates, will 
take good care of assortments before production rises from its 
winter low point. There have been reports of some price con- 
cessions on Nos. 2 and 3 common and shop, specially where 
large lots are taken: but most producers are holding steady 
their quotations on No. 2 common and on the scarce C selects. 
The tariff reduction is unlikely to give much stimulus to im- 
ports of comparable Canadian Mountain lumber as Canadian 
mills suffer a rate disdvantage : reduction of the Canadian tariff 
may conceivably restore some of the former business between 
Inland Empire mills and Canadian Prairie yards. 


West Coast Industry Faces Severer Competition in 
All Its Markets 


To the West Coast lumber industry, the big news is the 
reduction of the tariff on Canadian fir, which had formerly 
been a severe competitor in the southern California market, 
and, with Maritime spruce, had an important influence in the 
Atlantic coast market: the blow being modified by quota re- 
striction on imports. Furthermore, the advantage of low rates 
to the East has been offset by the granting of reductions on 
competitive southern species. 


Rail trade has been showing more life as line yards enter 
the market for next spring’s requirements, but much of the 
buying has depended on the stimulus of price concessions, with 
the general market on commons about $1 down. Southern 
species are vigorously attempting to recover some of the busi- 
ness lost when the West Coast got the 72-cent rate. 


Telegraphic reports indicate an improvement in buying for 
the Atlantic coast, but not how much of the business has gone 
to Canadian mills. British Columbia has benefited by lower 
intercoastal freight costs than the $12.50 Conference rate ap- 
plying to Northwest shipments, but some of the latter have 
recently been moving by “tramp” steamer at $1 under Con- 
ference level. Business in the East has been increasing, but 
competition for it, from B. C. fir, Eastern Canadian spruce and 
southern pine promises to be keener. The California market 
in the two weeks ended Nov. 9 took about 31 million feet, com- 
pared with 41 million that went to the Atlantic coast. 


The export trade outlook is clouded, with British Empire 
markets remaining closed by preferential tariffs, the new Can- 
adian Government making an effort to regain its share of 
Japanese business, and the North China market likely to pass 
under Japanese control—the only relieving. feature being a 
softening in trans-Pacific rates. 


With Stocks Low and Production Restricted by Rains, 
Hardwood Producers Mark Up Prices 


Hardwood business continues to show improvement, the im- 
portant domestic consumers all buying more actively. Furniture 
plants are steadily in the market for immediate needs, Septem- 
ber plant operation being 61 percent of normal compared with 
42 percent last year. Automobile plants are buying an increas- 
ing volume of lumber as they go into production of their new 
models. Many flooring plants have been taking up rough stock 
in preparation for active spring demand, though there seems 
to have been a seasonal lessening in consumption of building 
items. Total domestic demand, however, is better than was 
expected at this time of year; and it is supplemented by larger 
foreign purchases to get ahead of a prospective advance in 
trans-Atlantic rates. Stocks at the mills in the South are de- 
pleted, and winter rains have prevented logging recently in a 
good part of the producing area. Quotations on numerous 
items are being marked up; further strengthening is expected. 


Northern Pine, Eastern Spruce Face Keener Competition; 
Hemlock Freight Rates Unfavorable 


Producers of northern pine on the Canadian side of the line 
are expecting to do a good deal larger business under the 
reduced tariff. Part of the $4 rate has had to be absorbed by 
shippers to the United States market, and it is not expected 
that the tariff reduction will result in any change in delivered 
prices, which have been holding steady, with mill stocks below 
last year’s level and many items scarce and showing strength. 


Domestic producers of eastern spruce are considerably dis- 
turbed by the reduction of the tariff on spruce from the Mari- 
time Provinces. They had been relieved from its competition 
partly by the $4 rate and partly by the fact that in the United 
Kingdom it was finding a good market, which now seems to 
be dwindling. Eastern receipts this year, largely waterborne, 
averaged about 12 million feet a month; and Canadian mills 
plan a large increase in shipments. Canadian random has 
been selling $2@4 below New England rail shipments. Larger 
New England mills report dry stocks scarce and prices steady. 


Northern hemlock sales to date this year have been about 
50 percent above last year’s, but recently have reached about 
1934 level. Rate reductions on western and southern competi- 
tive species are giving the mills a good deal of concern, as are 
Land Grant-rate shipments into their natural sales territory. 
Mill stocks have been accumulating, but are still moderate. 


Statistics, Page 52 — Market Reports, Pages 60-63 — Prices, Pages 67-69 
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68 
REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. a 68%@72 cent rate: 


Bevel Siding, %-Inch, 3 to 16 or 3 to 20-Foot 


8$18S2E ad 
Cle 
“All heart” ae “BR” 
 ccenescoesvesener $25.25 $23.25 $21.25 
- cpunecesedoaseawn 29.00 27.00 25.00 
_ savpessavetvwaexn 29.00 27.00 25.00 
D nesanekeanesuawen 33.00 31.00 eee 


Mill may ship up to 10 percent 3- to 7-foot 
in Clear Heart and “A,” and up to 20% in “B.” 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 16’ or 
4 to 20-Foot 
r—%"x %"x % 


g” ~ 10”. ‘6m 8” ~ 10" 12” 





Clear 
“All 
heart” aS. 00 $43.00 $38.50 $40.00 $50.25 $62.25 
“A” .. 36.00 41.00 36.50 38.00 48.25 60.25 


Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 4- to 7- 
foot lengths. 


Economy Drop Siding, 3 to 16- or 3 to 20-Foot 


Clear 
“All Heart” oo as orn? 
etna bw ui weeleaae $34.50 $32.50 $31.50 
I specmbatanwanenwn 37.50 35.50 34.50 


Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 3- to 7- 
foot lengths. 

Special lengths 
are $3 extra. 

Random Shop, Rough, Dry, 8-20 Foot 


in above three workings 


l-inch x 2-inch x 

Da ne<cdnemes Fs BS i Prrerrrre $41.25 
Sa ak SP. 2 0.0: 46.25 aa” WEF sc ceca 51.25 
1% &1%-inch x i Fe inch x 

Gen” sananedcane  *) arr 66.00 
14” & wdr 54.25 tae Oe Ws ae an 76.00 


Specified ‘widths, 12” and narrower, add $3; 
14” and wider, add $5. 
For S18 or S2S, 1”, same; for 1% & 1%”, 
add $1.50; 2”, $1; 21%", $1.50. 
Wide Clear Inch Finish, “All Heart,” 
Dry 82S Random, 6-16’ or 6-20’ 


1x14” 1x16” 1x18” 1x20” 
$84.00 $90.00 $97 00 $101 00 
1x22-24 1x26” 1x30” 
$106.00 $113.00 $118.00 $130. 00 
For 1%- and thicker Clear S2S add $9; 
rough, add $8 to 1” S2S price. 
For S4S add $2 to S2S price; for rough, 


deduct 25 cents; for specified lengths, $2. 
Finish, S28 or S4S, 6- to 16- or 6- to 20-Foot 
4 ” 5” 6 ” 8 ” 1 0 ” 1o° 


l-inch & 3 $ $ $ $ 

Clr. All-Hrt... 50.50 60.50 53.50 56.50 60.50 65.50 

— eer 47.50 58.50 51.50 54.50 58.50 63.50 

“ae” Aetna wn awe 42.50 53.50 46.50 49.50 53.50 59.50 

1%4%-inch— 

( ‘Ir. All-Hrt.. 58.50 68.50 61.50 64.50 68.50 73.50 

"a Gunkasedns 56.50 66.50 59.50 62.50 66.50 71.50 

1%-inch— 

Clr. All-Hrt.. 63.50 73.50 68.50 68.50 73.50 78.50 

Hyd Venn anseens 61.50 71.50 66.50 66.50 71.50 76.50 

ch— 

C “oy All-Hrt.. 63.50 73.50 68.50 68.50 73.50 78.50 
"Ee hihewewee 61.50 71.50 66.50 66.50 71.50 76.50 

For Rough add: To 1”, $1.25; 1%”, 1%” and 


2”, 50 cents. 


CAROLINA PINE 


Following is a summary of average sales prices 
of southern pine, delivered on a Norfolk, Va.. 
rate of freight, as made during the week ended 
Nov. 9 





Flooring 
B&btr. No. 1 No. 2 
PS ivtvcerasvavevawe $36.60 $33. 70 $22.10 
Pe saseebawrieseedas 35.80 32.70 22.00 
Ceiling 
22.75 20.70 13.60 
Finish Dressed, B&better 
PE seacnwens $40.45 J $46.65 
Se ateees-eue 40.45 re 48.15 
a abanebaaa 39.95 Sl = 57.35 
1x8 40.40 Sr aacceswns 67.40 
Boards, Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BES. Sctaxtiioncaeaten $34.95 $19.6 oe 
Se 66sesecsetedaaens 36.95 19.3 ae 
DD widttde we 06d sew ead 36.95 20.70 $16.70 
ree ... 34.95 20.70 18.20 
Se seees apie hd . 39.50 20.95 17.20 
BEES eese 49.15 24.30 21.70 
Alr Dried No. 2 Common or Roofer Grade, 
Dressed 
Se. waeseew em $16.90 Ser $19.25 
Be waventée cs 19.00 ps 20.30 
3 rer 18.40 
Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 
8-16 18-20 
Pt c2teecdudrewnse een eked ead $19.25 $21.45 
I os bh de ah acl ik at is! cast es ad 18.85 21.25 
ES A ere re eee 19.45 22.05 
0 RE ee eres 20.25 24.65 
NE aide be dk: hace al, 6-4, oe 3.0 eee wee 21.10 23.45 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NORTHERN PINE 


Following are prices on northern white 
pine f. o. b. Chicago: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing Rough 
$3 


or S28 
10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18-20’ 


No. 1, 1x4 ”..$44.50 $44.50 $44.50 $52.50 $52.50 
0 0 45 51 51.50 


1x 6”.. 45.5 45.5 .50 .50 5 
1x 8”.. 46.50 46.50 46.50 51.50 1.50 
1x10”.. 56.50 56.50 56.50 59.50 9.50 
1x12”.. 84.50 84.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
No. 2, 1x 4”.. 40.50 40.50 40.50 42.50 42.50 
1x 6” 39.50 39.50 39.50 41.50 41.50 
x 3° 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 41.50 
1x10” 41.50 41.50 40.50 40.50 44.50 
1x12”.. 54.50 54.50 54.50 52.50 65.50 
No. 3, 1x 4”.. 32.00 32.00 32.00 35.00 35.00 
1x 6” 34.50 34.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 
1x 8” 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
1x10” 36.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 
1x12” 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.00 40.00 

For mixed stock, deduct $1. 
For all-Norway, from No. 1 deduct $5; from 


No. 2, deduct $3. 

For ripping, bundling or crosscutting, add 
$1 per cut. For resawing rough, add 4/4, 75 
cents; 5/4&thkr, $1; S2S and resawed, add 
to price of s2s for 4/4, 75 cents; 5/4 and 
thkr, $1. For S1S or S2S, add 50 cents. 

For plain shiplap, S28S&CM or S4S add 50 
cents, SISIE or well curbing add 50 cents. 

Fof O. G. shiplap, well curbing, ceiling, 
drop siding or corn cribbing, add $1. For 
Sheathing lath, add 25 cents; for 4/4 beaded 
partition, add $3. 

For stock 3-inch or less in width, S4S (or 
pattern, not including moulded patterns), add 
$3, product of strip bundled. All grades of 
5-inch, $1 more than 10-inch. 

For rabbetting, 4/4, add $1.75; 5/4 and thkr., 
add $1.75. 


No. 1 Piece Stuff, SIS1E or S4S— 


2x 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
4” $36.25 $37.25 $37.25 $36.25 $37.25 $38.25 
6” $1.25 33.75 36.25 34.25 37.25 39.25 
8” $2.25 37.25 37.25 36.25 36.25 37.25 
10” $4.25 37.25 37.25 37.25 37.25 38.25 
12” 35.25 40.25 40.25 38.25 41.25 40.25 


No. 2 Piece Stuff, SIS1E or S4S— 
4” ...$32.25 $33.25 $33.25 $32.25 $33.25 $34.25 


6” 28.25 29.25 31.25 30.25 33.25 34.25 
8” 29.25 31.25 33.25 32.25 33.25 33.25 
10” 29.25 30.25 33.25 33.25 33.25 33.25 
12” - 80.25 34.25 35.25 33.25 36.25 35.25 


For rough, deduct 25 cents. pa Dat. add 
25 cents. For S4S, deduct 25 cen 

When all- Norway is specified, poy $1. Select 
common Norway, add $3. 


Bevel Siding 4- and 6-inch— Norway 

Bé&btr. Cc D E C&btr. 
4” .....-$32.00 $29.50 $24.50 $16.50 $23.50 
So” « secs Se 33.50 28.50 21.50 29.50 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, gee ae Pace ys 


MD” cevengenecan nna $31.50 32.50 $34.50 
De «cvsteesebesveanea 33.00 34.00 35.50 
OF <a reeeres 34.00 35.00 36.50 
DE | én aie medacace enue 37.50 38.50 40.00 
SE” indeed etuteenes 39.50 40.50 42.00 

For D&M, plain shiplap or S4S add 25 
cents; 


for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $2.75. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E or S4S: 
8’ 10, 12&14’ $ 16’ 


BS anccsessasosewes $33.50 $33.50 34.50 
BE OT cccccccccccccses 32.50 32.50 3.50 
BED pecvcccsesccevens 33.50 33.50 34.50 
BE1OF wccccvccccccesee 35.50 36.50 37.50 
SELEY cccccccccccccces 36.59 37.50 38.50 


November 23, 1935 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, thege 


f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleag 
weights, obtained by Arkansas art Pine 
mills during the week ended Nov. 
Flooring 
Edge grain— 83-inch 4-ineh 
ae ee $59.00 $58, 00 
Flat grain— 

DAW pntéarsndeownienndeedabion 33.00 32.59 
ED ee 25.00 25.09 
Ceiling & Partition 

Bé&better No,1 
COI, TERE co scievsecsdesases $28.50 $26.00 
og eee 36.00 31.00 
Boston Partition, j§x4......... 32.00 29.00 


No. 117 No. 116 


UGE cceccee cnr tes eoevieens $31.00 $35.00 
ON 6rExenecerseeetsswereee aa 28.00 32.00 
ee Pe ee ee 25.00 — 26.00 


mpaatter 


4 6 10 12 
4/4 ...$42.00 $49. 00 $43.00 $43. 00 ty 00 $50.00 
5/4 ... 62.00 67.00 62.00 62.00 69.00 80.09 


Casing & Base, semen | 


Finish, _Su rfaced, 


ees $50.00 $55.0 00 $51. 00 $52 00 
DED. nga hikeb ae 1.00 52.00 
Meldings Discount 
Listed at ee rrr ae 47% 
Oe OE Késcvereerhaareeecankeun seed moms 42% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$34.00 $32.00 $36.00 $48.00 
No. 2.. 17.00 18.00 18.00 26.00 
No. 3.. 11.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
Shiplap, ee. 1..$34.00 $31.00 “eae. allen 
No.2.. ...- 18.00 $18.00 
No. Bae 12.50 12.50 
Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 
No. 1 No, 2 
PS cuwene ene bbawane whens seats $25.50 $21.00 
EME sc ccdtsdiossaoresesevebevad 23.00 18.50 
=) Sy ree 25.00 21.00 
NE i Khas OE a wR CHEERED R BASE 27.00 22.00 
BEG £694. seddankeseatawarneon 30.00 24.00 
Lath, *4x1'%, 4-foot 
SD. eae s bk ARMAS RAD RARE ee ee kee $3.75 
B:..  £eks esther rnsehew hier oetea wecadkes 3.00 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. special points of 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn, 
and Alexandria, La.: 


bes ty —* =, 5% x11" 


Clr. qtd. wht....$92.00 $73.00 $60.00 $48.00 
Clr. qtd. red..... 75.00 65.00 52.00 48.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.. 64.00 55.00 48.00 42.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 57.00 50.00 43.00 42.00 
Clr. pln. wht. 65.00 55.00 52.00 43.00 
Clr. pin. red. 60.00 53.00 48.00 43.00 
Sel. pln. wht 53.00 42.00 43.00 37.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 51.00 45.00 40.00 39.00 
No. 1 com. wht 46.00 36.00 36.00 33.00 
1 com, red 45.00 38.00 35.00 33.00 
Pe BS COUR cccscs 30.00 27.00 20.00 20.00 
x2” %x1%” 5x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht. $70.00 $68.00 mee 
Clr. qtd. red 65.00 63.00 a 
Sel. qtd. wht. 56.00 54.00 wen 
Sel. qtd. red.... 56.00 54.00 —_ 
Clr. pln. wht.... 58.00 55.00 $57.00 
Clr. pin. red.. 56.00 55.00 52.00 
Sel. Pln. wht.... 53.00 51.00 48.00 
Sel. pln. red.... 52.00 50.00 43.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 46.00 40.00 40.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 46.00 40.00 ae 
= FO ea 28.00 27.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
}$-inch stock, $8.50; for %-inch, $4; for %- 
and j,-inch, $5. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 





entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
}2-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 18- 


cypress, f. o. b. mill: 
Grades 5” 5/4 





Following is 


Tank, RW&L, rough.... «c«- ieissaca 
FAS, RW&L, rough... .$55.00 $62.00 
Select, RW&L, rough... 47.00 55.00 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 34.00 39.00 
Box, RW&L, rough..... 22.00 24.00. 
Peck, RW&L, rough.... 24.00 26.00 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 63.50 70.50 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 55.00 62.00 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 50.00 57.00 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 46.00 53.00 
No.1 com., RW&L, rough 37.00 42.00 
No. 2 com., RW&L, rough 31.00 33.00 


a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red 








6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$96.00 $109.50 $131.50 $131.50 $138.50 
73,00 88.25 112.50 112.50 117.00 
55.00 58.25 78.00 78.00 87.00 
49.00 51.75 68.00 68.00 76.00 
24.00 24.00 
26.00 27.00 CYPRESS SHINGLES 
78.50 94.50 4” 5” 
d yr . 
62.00 66.00 Bests, 197,, $5.00 $608 
57.00 61.00 Economy, 18” 3.50 3.90 
53.00 57.00 aries? LATH , 
42.00 45.00 0.1 No. 
” 4.25 
33.00 33.00 21 6x48. 48 = oe 
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november 28, 1935 


Following are f.o.b. 


gtrd. Figured Red . 36.00 


= /4 PAS..... 37.00 
Gum _.. 80.00] 10/4 FAS... 45.00 
4/4 FAS ob: 12/4 FAS.... 48.00 
4/4 No. 1 39.00| 4/4 No.1&Sels 24.00 
Sela .--++> 5/4 No.1&Sels 26.00 
— | 6/4 No.1&Sels 26.50 
“Se — 00| 8/4 No.1&Sels 27.50 
‘4 FAS..... 58.00] 20f8 ole a a9 
6/4 vas renee 58.00 | 12/4 No.1 ies 
4 Te iasels or 90| Sele ee eeee 38.00 


5/4 No.1&Sels 37.00 
6/4 No.1&Sels 38.00 
3/4 No.1&Sels 43.00 


Plain Sap Gum— 
4/4 13 to 17” 
F 


— AS & Box 
Plain Red Gum Bds +++ 35.00 
4 FAS..... 50.00|5/8 FAS..... 24.00 
i FAS... 54.00| 4/4 FAS... 29.00 
it FAS..... 56.00] 5/4 FAS..... 32.00 
/4No.1&Sels 29.00] 6/4 FAS..... 33.00 


5/8 No.1&Sels 17.00 
4/4 No.1&Sels 19.50 
5/4 No.1&Sels 23.00 
6/4 No.1&Sels 24.00 


5/4 No.1&Sels 35.00 
6/4 No.1&Sels 36.00 
4/4 No.2 Com 17.00 


— 4/4 No. 2 Com 12.00 
Qtrd. Sap Gum 5/4 No.2 Com 12.50 
\/4 FAS..... 32.00] 6/4 No. 2Com 12.50 
5/4 FAS..... 35.001 4/4 No. 3Com 7.50 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








mill prices of southern hardwoods, from mills in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama: 





Qtrd. Black Gum— | Plain White Oak—| 5/4 FAS..... 54.00 a a. 1& 
4/4 13" & Up 6/4 FAS..... 58.00] Sels ...-.. 39.00 

4/4 FAS..... 32. 00 > Tiel 65.00 |8/4 _FAS.. 67.00 1278 No. 1 

8/4 FAS..... 35 1/3 FAS... 39.00 | 5/8 No. 1&Sels 21.50 De asnene 46.00 

4/4 No.1&Sels oS ee 5/8 FAS..... 45.00 | 4/4 No.1&Sels 27.50|4/4 No.2 Com 16.50 

8/4 No.1&Sels 25.00] 374 FAS..... 51.00 | 5/4 No.1&Sels 31.00|5/4 No.2 Com 19.00 
4/4 FAS... |, 57.50 | 6/4 No.1&Sels 37.00|/6/4 No.2 Com 20.00 

Tupelo— 5/4 FAS..... 67.00 8/4 No.1&Sels 47.00 8/4 No.2 Com 21.00 
6/4 FAS..... 71.00 rr o>. ao 16-88 

4/4 13” & Up S/4 Pati eces 88.00 0.¢ Com li, 

FAS ...... 32.00| 1/2 No.1&Sela 20.00 | 5/8 No. 3-A.. 9.50 |Poplar— 

1/2 FAS..... 17.50 | 5/8 No.1&Sels 23.00| 4/4 No. 3-A.. 11.50] 474 19” & Up 

5/8 FAS..... 20.00 | 3/4 No.1&Sels 26.50|4/4 No. 3-B.. 8.50 Pl & Wide 

4/4 FAS 26.00 |} 4/4 No.1&Sels 29.00 Mixed Oak— = ee 85.00 

5/4 FAS..... 27.00] 5/4 No.1&Sels 34.00 “ 4/4 13 to 17” 

6/4 FAS..... 27.00| 6/4 No.1&Sels 43.00|4/4 Snd Wy. 17.00] “Pas & Box 

5/8 No.1&Sels 14.50 | 8/4 No.1&Sels 54.00 | 4/4 No. 3-A.. 11.50] Bas. ..... 4.00 

4/4 No.1&Sels 17.50 | 5/8 No.2 Com 15.50 |4/4 No. 8-B.. 8.00]474 FAS..... 54.00 

5/4 No.1&Sels 19.00 | 4/4 No.2 Com 18.50 | Magnolia— 8/4 FAS.. 77.00 

6/4 No.1&Sels 20.00 | 5/8 No. 3-A.. 9.50 4/4 Clr. Saps 41.00 

4/4 No.2 Com 12.00 | 4/4 No. 3-A.. 12.00|4/4 FAS..... 41.00 4/4 Saps 

6/4 No. 2 Com 12.50 4/4 No.3-B.. 8.50 oe — tenes ry + * pelte® 35.00 

4 No. “3 + |] eae ae we ee . 8/i Bape & 

4/4No.3Com 7.50 | Qtrd. Red Oak— | 8/4 FAS 45.00” * apie 45.00 
4/4 FAS..... 63.00} 10/4 FAS 53.0014/4 No.1 Com 26.00 

Qtrd. White Oak— | 4/4 No.1&Sels 42.00 | 12/4 FAS.... 61.00|8/4 No.1 Com 35.00 
Weein Red Gab 4/4 No.1&Sels 27.001474 No.1 Com 

4/4 FAS..... 72.50 ain ak— 5/4 No.1&Sels 30.00] (Bung) ... 40.00 

4/4 No.1&Sels 50.00 | 5/8 FAS..... 37.00 | 6/4 No.1&Sels 31.00|4/4 2-A Com 

4/4. No.2 Com 24.00| 4/4 FAS..... 49.00|8/4 No.1&Sels 32.00| (Bung) ... 30.00 





4/4 No. 2-A. 18.5016/4 ....... 30-20-12 
4/4 No. S-. 19.001 6/8 600000 30-20-12 
8s — 
4/4 FAS..... 42.00 eens Fee 46.00 
a oa setae a. 8/4 FAS..... 56.00 
/4 PAS..... -001474 No.1&Sels 26.00 
4/4 No.1&Sels 25.00 8/4 No.1&Sels 36.00 
5/4 No.1&Sels 27.00 4/4 No.2 Com 12.00 
8/4 No.1&Sels 31.00 8/4 No. 2 Com 15.00 
4/4 No.2 Com 13.00 ‘ : 
5/4 No.2 Com 14.50|Soft Maple W. H. 
“sn = 05 14 
Beech, Log Rum |i, |... 2736-26-16 
Oe scones 30-20-10) 644 "°°" **" 6.26216 
os se eeees 3 eats 37-27-17 
C/E. 000 eechkeeeoke Qtrd Sycamore, 
Sane 5-30- Og 
/ vated |. priory 37-27-14 
Cottonwood— Plain Sycamore, 
4/4 13 to 17” Log Run— 
jp Bas. « BROOTEAE o5600s 28-18- 9 
FAS..... 28.00|4/4 ....... 29-19-11 
44 No. iesels ee eae 32-22-12 
4/4 No.2 Com 15.00|6/4 |...... 33-23-13 
Soft Elm, Log Willow— 
un— tye ot oa 37.00 
) eee 30-20-10 |4/4 No.1&Sels 27.00 
5/4 4/4 No.2 Com 14.00 





eovceces 30-20-11 











ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


If page number does not appear opposite name, display advertisement will be found in a previous issue 
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Aheste Mile. Co... .cecsccces 
Alderman & Sons Co. D, W... 12 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co...... 
American Logging Tool Co... 18 
—= Lumber & Treating 
Pe hee Steel & Wire Co.. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.. 4 
Angelina County Lumber Co.. 8 
Angelina Hardwood Co....... 8 
Roteies Iwan Ce... ..0...005-: 11 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co... 13 
Arkansas Lumber Co 61 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau... 
Armstrong Cork Products Co 
Associated Lumber Mutuals... 


Atkins & Co., EF. C........-: 
Atlantic Lumber Co......... 
Babcock Co., W. W., The.... 47 
Balsa Wood Co. Inc., The.... 
Barber Asphalt Co., The...... 

Bay De Noquet Co.......... 11 
B. C. Spruce Mills, Ltd...... 14 
Bell Lumber Co............. 59 
Benson Hotel............... vii 
Bentley Lumber Co., J. A.. 49 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.. 

Bloedel Donovan Lbr. Mills.. 8 


Borth-Kelly Lumber Co., The. 63 


Bradley Lumber Sales Co..... 3 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co........ 

Brown & Co. Geo. C......... 65 
"S| ae 75 


Buck, Frank R. & a 
Builders Commercial Romnes - 65 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co.. 


ee 


eee wee ewes 


Certain-teed Products Corp. - 16-17 
Chapman & Co., A. D....... 57 
Chapman & Dewey Lbr. Co.. 


Christiansen Co., C. M....... 11 
amar Brothers... .... 00sec: 65 
Clancy Co., Leon............ 59 


Clay Equipment RSS 
Clover Valley Lumber Co.... 6 
lfax Lumber & Creosoting 


ee 


Continental Steel Corp....... 
ronado Hotel ............. 
Crater Lake Lumber Co...... 

Crosby Lumber & Mfg. Co. . 5 
tt Lumber Co......... 


Crossett-Western Co......... 
= & Spencer Lbr. Co., 


Davenport Hotel............ 
—— Stark & Brown Cypress ' 
re carseat sedan teat atc mdind teed 5 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.. 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry. . 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
at nw pinta waraee gas ators 51 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 
— Red Cypress 
Foote, H. D 
Ford Motor Company........ 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co.... 75 
Fordyce Lumber Co......... 
Frantz Manufacturing Co.... 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc.. 9 


Gilchrist-Fordney Co........ 
oS yy 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The... 51 
Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C.... 49 


Henderson-Molpus Co....... 
Hill-Behan Lumber Co....... 4 
Hines Lumber Co., Edw...... 11 
Holland Lumber Co E.M.... 11 
Teen, TO... «<< sie ecaes 18 
Holley-Tvrrel] Lbr. Co., ...... 54 
Holt Hardwood Company. 4-12 
Holt Lumber Company. . 4-12 
Homochitto Lumber Co.. OES 
pO Seer ere 
eS) ee 
Hotel Whitcomb............ 
Huss Lumber Co............ 
Insulite Company, The....... 
International Harvester Co... 
el rrr 
Jackson & Tindle, Inc........ 11 
Jackson Lumber Co.......... 75 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co... 59 


Johns-Carroll Lumber Co..... 59 
Johns-Manville.............. 
Johnson Lumber Co., C. D... 
Jones Lumber Co............ 59 
Kent Machine Co........... 74 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co.. 11 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.... 

King & Thurston............ 59 
King Lumber Co., The....... 


Kinzel Lumber Co .......... 11 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co........ 7 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co........ 11 
Kneeland-McLurg Flooring Co. 
Kurth Lumber Mfg. Co...... 
Lacey & Co., James D........ 18 
Lackey Lbr. Co., 8. E........ 
Lennon Wallpaper a 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass . 15 
Lindsey Wagon Company. . 74 
Long Lake Lumber Co....... 14 
[ee 74 
Lowe Brothers Co., The..... 


Lumbermen’s Credit Assn... . 
ae . “yume Mutual Casualty 
sia s a cig ate arate acelin ets 


ee ee 65 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 

of Rabestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Mathien, Limited, J. A....... 49 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co.,....... 18 
Meadow River Lumber Co.... 18 
Menominee Bay Shore Lbr.Co. 11 
Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd.... 6 
Metropolitan Building Co.... 
Michigan-California Lumber 


ee ee ee 


Co 
Milcor Steel Co. ........... 
Mills Lumber Co. of Ga.,Inc.. 59 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H.. 
Moore Dry Kiln Company... 12 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 2 


National Dry Kiln Co........ 74 
National Lead Co........... 
Nelson & Co., Gilbert........ 65 
Newman Lumber Co., J. J.... 
Nicholson File Co........... 


North Bangor Slate Co...... 
Northwestern Cooperage & 


a ree 11-45 
O’Brien Varnish Co., The... . . 
Oconto Company............ 11 
Ostrander Railway & Timber 

Gta venctndenevernnanwed 
Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co....... 45 


Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co...: 45 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.... 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.......... 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co.. 18 
Putman, Chas E 55 


Ranetite Mfg. Co............ 18 
or. “SRNR Underwriting 


ee 


ee ee 


Red Cedar Shingle Bureau... 
Red River Lumber Co., The.. 10 
Rib Lake Lumber Co........ “i 
Richard Shipping Corp....... 65 
Robbins Flooring Co........ 11 
Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Co.... 11 
Roofers Group Page......... 59 
Ruberoid Co., The........... 
Sallis Lumber Co............ 
Samson Cordage Works...... 
Sawyer Goodman Co.. ain 
Seal-All Clip Co............. 74 
Schuette Co., Wm........... 49 
Sewall, a) oe 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co........ 44 
Shimer & Sons. Inc.,8.J..... 75 
Sisalkraft Co., The.......... 
Smith, Inc., H. Dixon........ 59 


Smith Lumber Co., Ralph L.. 4 
Solvay Sales Corporation. .... 
Soule Steam Feed Works..... 
Southern Lumber Co......... 
Southern Pine Ass’n.......... 
mem & Go., Th. Bhi. s ccccce 18 
Spokane Pine Products Co.... 14 
Standard Lime & Stone Co. . 


Stange Lumber Co.......... 11 
Stanley Works, The......... 
Stephenson Co.,I........... 11 
Stevens, Chicago, The.. 14 
Sumter Lumber Company, Ine. 
Be PE ekckeenses snes 74 


Taylor Hotel, Wm........... 
Tennessee Eastman ae 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co.... 11 
Toledo Guaranty Corp., The.. 47 
Tremont Lumber Company... 


Trout Creek Lumber Co...... 8 
Twin City Lbr. & Shingle Co. 
Von Platen-Fox Company. . .11-45 
Webster Lumber Co., H. E... 55 
Weidman Lumber Co........ 11 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W...... 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co....... 


White River Lumber Company 6 


Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co... 55 
Williams & Voris Lbr. Co..... 55 
Winton Lumber Sales Co..... 2 


Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co 11-18 
Wisconsin-Michigan Lbr.Co... 11 
Wisconsin-Michigan Page.... 11 
Wood Conversion Co......... 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co... 11 


Zimmerman., F, M.......... 


Directory of Products Advertised in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be found on following two pages. 
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A New Manual for Identifying 
Trees 


What retail lumber dealer has not been asked, 
Being a lumberman, his 
neighbors expect him to know 


“What tree is that?” 


it’s the rare man, 


the Mexican 
A new book, 


or lawn. 


even if he is a botanist, who 
knows the many trees introduced from foreign 
lands and added to the numerous native trees. 
This is especially true on the Pacific Coast from 
border and across 
“An Illustrated Manual of Pa- 
cific Coast Trees,” by McMinn and Maino, is 
now available for those who want to know the 
names and classifications of the trees surround- 
ing them—whether in the forest or on the street 
The book is a 400-page manual with 


AMERICAN 


the trees. But 


stood. 


into Canada. 


obtain certain effects. 


“running down” 


a strange 


In the case 


From an ap- 


LUMBERMAN 


415 illustrations and comes from the University 
of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. 

Starting out with a key based mainly on leaf 
characteristics for 
tree, there follows a chapter describing the gen- 
eral shapes of leaves and flowers so that the 
technical terms to be used later can be under- 
Each tree is described rather briefly, 
and each description is accompanied by a line 
drawing depicting leaf and flower. 
of the palms, half-tone engravings of entire trees 
are used. A very complete glossary of the terms 
used follows the descriptive part. 
pendix, the prospective tree planter can deter- 
mine which trees to plant for street or lawn to 
This book may be se- 
cured from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
publisher’s price, $3.50. 


November 28, 1935 


Orient Buys Western Poplar 
for Matches 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 16.—The loading of 
poplar logs for the Orient has started at Ter. 
race, B. C., and it is expected that the a 
shipment will amount to 250,000 feet. 
lar will be used in the manufacture of taeeh 
Timber operators are making an intensive search 
through the local woods for further supplies, 
and it is expected that a steady business in this 
wood will be built up. 


—_———— 


Bookcases do not have to take up floor space. 
When a room will not accommodate them con- 
veniently any other way, they can be built in 


The po 


over a piece of furniture. 
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A—Northern Pine 
B—Northern Spruce 
Bil—West Virginia Spruce 
C—Northern Hemlock 
— Virginia Hem- 
oc 
D—Northern Cedar 
Antrim Iron Co.......... abe 
Bay De Noquet Co....cd 
Christiansen Co., C. 


istseeeaveeaneée acd 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw..abc 

Holland Lbr. Co., E 
. RAE ae neg 


Holt Lumber Co...... 
Jackson & Tindle, Inc. Be 
merry & Hanson Flooring 


Pn Bee Ce. scnceace ac 
Mathieu, Ltd., J. ‘ 
Menominee Bay Shore 
ere ncecbec in aie ate acd 
we. ETE Cooperage 
Lbr. Co., The..abcde 
Oconto Company....... cd 
Rib Lake Lbr. Co....acd 
Roddis Lumber & Ve- 
neer Co. 
Sawyer Goodman Co...ad 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co...a 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER 


Wipsenae- Michigan 
sa iia a aca ab ain ac 
= a Bissell Lbr. 


E—Southern Yellow Pine 
F—Cypress 


Alderman & Sons Co., 
D. W 


p-tetberetaeneens -e 
Arkanons Lumber Co. -@ 
Bell Lbr. Co 


eee eee eens 


Bentley Lbr. Co., J. A..e 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co....... e 
meuee Ge. Be Bceences e 


wagcee- -Swartz Cypress 


Clancy Co., 
Colfax Lbr. & Creo- 


GE GMwctesredsees € 
Conroe Lumber Co...... 6 
Crowell & Spencer Lbd. 


Ce, Bile  Beicaxdcees e 
Dibert, Stark & Brown 


Homochitto Lumber Co..e 
Huss Lumber Co........ 
Jackson Lumber Co..... e 
Jeffreys-McElrath 

 & Ser 
Johns-Carroll Lbr. Co. 
Jones Lbr. Co 
King & Thurston....... 
King Lbr. Co., The...... 
Kurth Lumber Co....... 
Lackey Lbr. Co., S. E... 
Meridian Lumber Co., 


22002000 


eee e 
Mills Lbr. Co. of Ga., 

7 eee e 
Newman Lbr. Co., J. J..¢@ 
Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co...e 
Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co..e 


ee Be Giacccesses 
Smith, Inc., H. Dixon...e 
Sumter Lumber Co., Inc.e 
Tremont Lumber Co...ef 
Trout Creek Lumber Co.e 
Wier Long Leaf Lhbr. Co.e 
G—Arkansas Soft Pine 
Caddo River Lbr. Co....g 
Crossett Lbr. Co 


Stange Lbr. Co........ ac Cypress Co., Ltd.....f fierke Lhr. & Coal Co 
Stephenson Co., I....abed Ethel Lumber Co....... > fans 
Tagader Lake Lbr. ail + ye Red e _. 7a leet 
DO. eececcecesccscces ypress OQresesecevecs Fordyce "Lor. Co. 
Toledo Guaranty Co. ablel Frost Lbr. Industries, = Frost Lbr. Industries. 
Von-Platen-Fox Co....ac INC. scoccccccccccccecs e — <a, SEnustsles, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Gilchrist-Fordney Co...e oe. et Lbr. Co......-g¢ 
catia 2s OU een oo tie ca ajlmrs Henderson-Molpus Co...e 
Wigeonsin Land & Lbr. Hill-Behan Lbr. Co......e I—North Carolina Pine 
peiecseveuneeuos acd Holley-Terrell Lbr. Co......f Schuette Co., Wm.....ais 
Sc cemiia a Magnolia. .1 Chapman & Dewey Meadow River Lumber 
Basswood .b Maple(Hard OS OE a eS fmno 
Beech ....¢ and Soft).m Christiansen Co., C. M.abdhm Menominee Bay Shore 
Birch . .-d Oak ..... n Cisar Brothers....... oie | |. eer abdhmn 
Cherry . a EE at by Ras & Brown Newman “Lumber Co., 
Chestnut. t aoe » he Delvcerccees q ide) wincetanaadiog acijmnopq 
Cottonw’d.g Weteet ...- Ethe "Canbes | aR ino Northwestern Cooperage & 
igang h Foreign Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. .in Ba GO. ccedcnnceende ed mn 
Gum oa ; Woods...s — Lumber mene ™ Oconto Company...... bdhmn 
ekory .. Mahogany .t .: ssvbenaseennnds ac nq - " 
Philippinec Balsa-..u -‘-Hill-Behan Lbr. Co....ino }eavy’Moore Lbr. Co. in 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw...adhmn . e ag aber 
Holland Lbr. Co., E. M.abdhm Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
Alderman & Sons Co., Holt Lumber Co........ bdhm ee eer cdmn 
a Wie sacneneuns imnoq Jackson & Tindle, Inc. .bedhm Sallis Lumber Co......... ino 
Angelina Hardwood Co... .ni Kerry & Hanson Flooring Sawyer Goodman Co...bdmn 
Sate toe Co........-cdmn i ktiaceneuceosunes bedhm Stange Lbr. Co........ ..dmn 
Balsa Wood Co. Inc. The u - Kinzel Lbr. Co........... dmn _ Stephenson Co., I....... cdmn 
Bay De Noquet Co.....bdmn § Kneeland-Bigelow Co....... m Thunder Lake Lbr. Co.bdhm 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co.....cin Luthi & Co., F. C........ -us Toledo Guaranty Corp., The 
Bruce Co. E. L....abchijimno Maisey & Dion...... adhimng scoccccnccesosescces EO 


H—Aromatic Red Cedar 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co..h 
Brown & Co., Geo. C...h 
Bruce Co., B. lL. ....-R 


J—Fir 

K—Spruce (Engelmann) 
L—Spruce (Sitka) 
M—Western Red Cedar 
N—Western Hemlock 
O—Port Orford Cedar 


B C Spruce Mills, Ltd...k 
Bloedel Donovan Lbr. 
Mills 
Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co.. 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co. “ia 
Crossett-Western Co..... j 
Hill-Behan Lbr. Co...... j 
soquese Lumber Co. 


Cc 
Mathieu, Ltd., J. A.... 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co.jmn 
Mumby Lbr. & Shingle 
I = dala eddie jmn 
Ostrander Railway & 
Timber Co 
Polson Lumber & 
OE OE eee jmn 
Smith Lbr. Co., Ralph 


L. 
Twin City Lbr. & 
ED Gone. 600006 jm 
ber. “napeuenines Sales 


HARDWOOD 


Tremont Lumber Co... 
Von-Platen-Fox e- .- abdhm 
Weidman Lbr. Co....abdhmn 
Williams & Voris Lbr. Co..ino 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 


.ching 


ddan nena aaaeae m 
Wisconsin. Michigan Lbr. 
Meehan’ sane admn 
Yawkey-Bisseli Lbr. Co..dmn 
SEED scccneceecases ccceedt 
BUG cocccccecceecee coscen 
Gum . coccccccccccccscee® 
Maple RE eE .d 
ME sececcevcsncseceousees e 
Alderman & Sons Co., 
Rare cde 
Bradley ‘Lbr. Sales Co...... ~~ 50 
Bruce yj y Serr 


Chapman & Dewey imnher 


Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries. . 





———, 


Winton Lumber Sales 
Dk ctteandnceanen jkmst 


P—California Pine 
Q—California Sugar Pine 
R—Redwood 


Clover Valley Lbr. Co. PD 
Hill-Behan Lbr. Co...... 
Michigan-California 
5 Per 
Red River Lumber Co. +. 
—— Lbr. Co., Ralph 


do coerce ccececesees pqgo 


S—Idaho White Pine 
T—Ponderosa Pine 
U—Western Larch 


Anaconda Copper Min- 
ee CO, scevnee sn eaeee t 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., 
cred wekie a ee ene ae t 
Hill-Behan Lbr. 
ROGET Wee Ges «400+ ctens t 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co...t 
Long Lake Lbr. Co..kstu 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co...st 
Michigan-California 
LAMINOP COie ccccccrer pt 
Schuette Co., Wm..... ais 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co.qt 
Spokane Pine Products 
oo Perera st 
Twin City Lbr. & 
rer st 
Weyerhaeuser Sales 


Ch. cttw renew oer ajknst 
Winton Lumber Sales 
eb. ccebscneannnin jkmst 


FLOORING 


Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co...é¢ 
Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C...¢ 
Holt Hardwood Co. bde 
Kerry & Hanson Floor- 


g Co. 
m8 Bigelow Co......+: d 
oo McLurg Floor- 


mi. ort Cooperage & 


Lumber Co., The....... abd 
Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co...@ 
Robbins Flooring Co..... abde 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer 

_ Bee eee 
Stephenson Co., I.......+: abd 
Tremont Lumber Co.....+-€ 


Webster Lumber Co., i E..e 
Wells Lumber Co., J. -bd 
Williams & Voris Lbr. + e 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 


Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co. ..bde 


MILLWORK, FRAMES, SHINGLES, PACKAGE TRIM, ETC. 


SASH, DOORS, COLUMNS, 
MILLWORK 

Clay Equipment Corp. 
Dyke Bros. 

Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. 
Red River Lbr. Co. 


WINDOW. DOOR FRAMES 
Biles-Coleman WLbr. Co., Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 


Red River Lbr. Co. 
Spokane Pine Products Co. 


PACKAGE TRIM 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


. 
SHINGLES 


Northern Cedar ........... a 
Western Red Cedar........ b 

Seehtewaeoessveeees c 
DE ssemindssencveces d 
Bay De Noquet Co......... a 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co....... b 
Holley Terrell Lbr. Co...... c 
Pee GED Si wccceccses a 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co.......b 


Menominee waned Shore 


Lbr. Co. +8 
Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co..b 


Northwestern Gaperese & 
Lumber Co., 


Oconto Receteer aii beee 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. b 
b 


Putman, Chas. E...... eeneeu 

Rib Lake Lbr. Co..... wate 
Sawyer Seapae ee 
Stephenson Co., I........-.- 

Twin City Lbr. & Shingie Co...b 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co..... b 
White River Lbr. Co........b 


Winton Lumber Sales ‘Co...b 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements will be found on preceding page. 


Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co..4 


WOOD FLOOR BLOCES, 
FLOOR PLANKS 

Bradley Lbr. Sales Co. 
Bruce ™ y* 

Robbins Flooring Co. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 
TRELLIS, LAWN AND 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
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Fences Play Major Role in 


Success of Farming 
(Continued from Page 37) 


iceability. Along one side of his acres Mr. 
Dowell has his wire fence secured to hedge posts, 
as can be seen in another picture. Twelve feet 
is considered the best spacing between these 
posts by the farmer- -manager. About 60 or 70 
acres of the farm are in permanent pasture be- 
cause they are untillable. Other pictures show 
the compact arrangement of the farm buildings 
in one case, and the beautiful residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dowell and their four children. The 
gleaming picket fence in front of the house 
lends considerable charm and effect. 

Knowing that better class tenants demand 
comfortable dwellings and good farm buildings, 
Mr. Dowell keeps the structures on the twenty- 
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seven places he manages in as good condition as 
the means to work with permit. It was said 
that land owners have been spending more money 
on improvements this year than in 1934. At the 
time of the writer’s visit a double garage and 
seed house, a machine shed, and a hog house 
were under construction, and several new roofs 
were being applied at the various farms. Nine 
carpenters, and four painters have enjoyed steady 
work this year on these farmsteads. The own- 
ers of the farms receiving Do-Well Agricultural 
Service live in seven different States, and many 
do not see their places from one year to another 
but leave everything in the hands of the man- 
ager. Mr. Dowell entered the farm management 
profession in 1919, a few years after graduating 
from the University of Iowa. In 1923 he took 
additional courses of study and received his 
Master of Arts degree from the same institu- 
tion. 
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To Cut Northwest Hardwood 
for California Furniture 


Loncview, WasH., Nov. 16.—Construction of 
a hardwood sawmill has been started here by 
W. A. Wagner and his sons, Everett and 
Elmer. The plant is expected to be ready for 
operation by the last of the month. The plant 
will cut approximately 10,000 feet of lumber 
daily. It will produce alder and maple stock 
for use in furniture manufacture. The lumber 
will be shipped to California markets. Everett 
Wagner will be in charge of the plant here. 
Logs will be purchased from timber owners in 
this district and trucked to the plant here. The 
Wagners have operated a similar plant at Cas- 
tle Rock, Wash., for the last three years and 
will continue their operations at Castle Rock. 
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BUILDING PAPER 


Ruberoid Co., The 
Sisalkraft Co., The 


CEDAR CLOSET LINING 


Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Bruce Co., E. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 


CEMENT REINFORCING 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


CEMEN 
WATERPROOFING 


Abesto Mfg. Co. 
Ranetite Mfg. Co. 


COLORS IN OIL 
National Lead Co. 


CORRUGATED SHEET 
METAL 
Milcor Steel Co. 


FENCE AND FENCE POSTS 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Stee! & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


GATES—Steel 


American Steel Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS 

Nelson & Co., Gilbert 
APPRAISERS A TIM 
ESTIMATORS sed — 
Lacey & Co., James D. 
Sewall. James W. 

Spain & Co., H. M. 
FINANCIAL 

Builders Commercial Agency 
‘nn Credit Associa- 


REIGN BROKER 
Rew Shipping Corp. 


AXES A 
TOOLS ND LOGGING 


American Logging Tool Co. 

BATTERIES 

ov Tire & Rubber Co. 
ELTS AND ACCESSORTES 

am Rubber Mfg. Div. 


Tne ty bestos- Manhattan, 


BRAKE LINING AND 
ACCESSORIES 

restone Tire & Rubber Co. 
CUTTER HEADS 
Shimer & Sons, Inc., S. J. 
DOGS, SET WORKS, ETO. 
Kent Machine Co. 





BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


GLASS 

Dyke Bros. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


GLUE—Waterproof 
Casein Mfg. Co., of America, 
Inc., The 


HARDWARE—Builders’ 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 
Stanley Works, The 


INSULATION 

Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Standard Lime & Stone Co. 


. 


Wood Conversion Co 


LADDERS 
Babcock Co., W. W. 


LINSEED OIL 

Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 

National Lead Co. 

LOG CABIN SIDING 

Bratlie Bros, Mill Co. 


Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 


Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Red River Lumber Co. 
METAL ACCESS DOORS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL CEILINGS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL congas BEAD 
Milcor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


METAL LATH 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Milcor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


NAILS 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
OVERHEAD DOOR 
EQUIPMENT 

Frantz Mfg. Co. 

Stanley Works, The 
PAINT, ENAMEL, 
VARNISH 

Glidden Company 

Lowe Brothers 

O’Brien Varnish Co., The 


PLASTER BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
National Gypsum Co. 


PLASTER LATH 
Johns-Manville 

Milcor Steel Co. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
PLYWOOD AND VENEERS 
Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co. 


Northwestern cosperage & 
Lbr. Co., The 


Red River Lbr. Co. 
Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


POSTS—Steel 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Continental Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


PRICE CARD MOULDING 
Zimmerman, F. M. 


ROOFING CLIPS 
Seal-All Clip Co. 


ROOF COATING—Cement 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 

Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Ruberoid Co., The 


OOFING, SHINGLES, 
SIDING Asbestos, Asphalt 
| aan Asphalt Co., The 

Carey Co., The Philip 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 
Ruberoid Co., The 


ROOFING—Slate 
North Bangor Slate Co. 


ROOFING—Steel 


Continental Steel Corp. 
Milcor Steel Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


FRUIT—CITRUS 
Foote, H. D. 


HOTELS 
Benson 
Coronado 
Davenport Hotel Co. 
Hollenden 
Lennox 
McAIlpin 
Stevens 

Times Square 
Whitcomb 
William Taylor 


INSURANCE 

Associated Lbr. Mutuals 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
aulty Co 


Rankin-Benedict Underwriting 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
Metropolitan Building Co. 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Buck & Co., Frank R. 
Fisher, S. E. 


SAP STAIN peavaeeras 


Chapman & Co., A 


DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., 


E, I. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


TIMBER SALES AND 
PURCHASES 
Suttles, N. D. 


TERMITE 
EXTERMINATORS 
Bruce Co., L. 


TREATED PRODUCTS— 
Railroad Ties, Poles, Piling 
Timber Products, Lumber, 
Fence Posts 

American Creosoting Co. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORTES 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


DRY KILN CONTROL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Moore D Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL WIRE 
& CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co 


FILES 
Nicholson File Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
CHEMICALS 

aa Sales Corp. 
INJECTORS, VALVE 
STEAM PUMPS, PIFING 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


LOAD BINDER: 
American Caer Tool Co. 


LOGGING EQUIPMENT 
American Logging Tool Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


LUMBER LIFTS 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


paren ry Kiln Co. 
OTOR TRUCKS 

Ford Motor Co. 

International Harvester Co. 








PORTABLE SAWMILLS 
Kent Machine Co. 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


POWER PLANT EQUIP- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kent Machine Co. 

Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


SAWS, KNIVES, TOOLS 
Atkins & Co., E.’C. 

Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 
Nicholson File Co, 


SPARK PLUGS 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works 


SOUND- > acai 
MATERIA 


Celotex a 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Wood Conversion Co. 


STAINED SHINGLES 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


WALL BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Wood Conversion Co. 


WALL PAPER 
Lennon Wall Paper Co. 


WALLSEALERS AND 
PRIMERS 


Casein Mfg. Co. of America, 
Inc., The 
National Lead Co. 


WHITE LEAD 
National Lead Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES—Metal 
Clay Equipment Corp. 


or ee Lumber & Treating 
Colfax Lumber & Creosoting 


Crosby Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Crossett-Western Co. 
FordyceCrossett Sales Co. 
Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


STEAM FEED 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


TIRES 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


VENEER DRYING 
MACHINERY 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


WAGONS—Log 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 
Love Wagon Co. 


WELDING WIRE, 

WIRE ROPE 

FITTINGS AND SLINGS 
can Steel & Wire Co. 
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(Continued from Page 39) | (xs ~~ 
direct money expenditure by lumber concerns, 5 CLASSIS 
will be seriously hampered if the lumber pro- SES i antaaian engine aes - 
visions of the Canadian treaty are made effec- Si DVERTI. 
tive. He also said that reduction of the import | | SS Bret hh SA here ddl n 
tax there arises the possibility of cheaply pro- (a 
duced Russian lumber entering into the United 
States in large quantities. While the ill effects 
of this lowered tariff would be more keenly and 
quickly felt by the Pacific Northwest lumber | ; WAN I ED =~ 
industry, the harmful effects of this increased pUBLISH! 
Canadian competition ‘rapidly would be trans- How to Figure Costs for Advertising 1 BWHOLE » 
mitted to all other softwood lumber producing i ha diated Cieiiioned E | ———, 
regions, particularly the southern States. Mr. es - mp oyees 
Berckes further said: ee TED sinissasicanie ceseeeeeess30 Cents a line } 
The American lumber industry is just be- Teo auntie: tees _. Santee tee * MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE 
ginning to climb out from the depths of the soe . : | henna 
depression in which it has been struggling Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line - VENEER—SAWMILL 
he las aoe * six years. ica’ r" : P " Man wanted with necessary training, ability a 
tor the last five or six years America’s lum Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line qnenny te aanume tah chases of pretuction - — 
yer production, even on the present cur- p 2 . : client’s various veneer, saw mill and loggin 
tailed basis, is more than adequate to suppl Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line . .s ; Being opera. 
E asis, is : an é jué s pply tions. Such man must know veneer manufactur. 
all of the needs of the United States and still Twenty-six consecutive issues..... ..$5.40 a line ing in particular, and must be capable not only 
awe. ¢ , sew » * of recommending what should be done. but in 
leave a large surplus for export. The in- addition must have the capacity to carry his recom 
crease of imports of Canadian lumber, for Seven words of ordinary length make mendations through to successful conclusion upon 
which the new trade treaty would afford op- one line. approval. Job calls for introduction of modern 
low . be ¢ isti r sev , management methds but not for an industrial en- 
portunity, would oly distinctly pct hea blow Count in the signature. Heading gineer who operates largely on theory. Real execu. 
to the efforts of the American lumber indus- counts as two lines. tive who can get down to brass tacks and produce 
try to get back to a sound economic condi- No display except the heading is satisfactory results without unnecessary experi- 
tion; would reduce opportunities for em- permitted mentation is needed. Either man of demonstrated 
I J : r j 
ployment of American workers; and further Extra white space figured at line ponte <i auwenunee oe gy EE ot dan 
hinder the efforts of business and industry rate. thinking, leadership and “get there” will be ro 
generally in the United States in their One inch space advertisement is lected, depending upon comparative qualifications. 
progress toward recovery. equal to fourteen lines. If you feel you are the man who can meet above 
requirements give in your reply full details con- 
Remittances to accompany the order. eelicia” Tee mae taeee ome Seuves the bert 
No extra charge for copies of paper te salary cs. Coe ae be 
aie . P elé strictly confidential. +U ENT HER-BRAD- 
Asphalt Roofing Industry Sub- containing advertisement. Copy must FORD & CO., (Advertising Agency), Room 205, 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 15 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
mits NRA Agreement day morning in order to secure inser- 
: - tion in regular department. All adver- 
W ASHINGTON : 260i 5 . : = 2 
a. = os ae re pe oe gene tisements received later will be placed aiesmen 
yuntary agre { , the aspnalt shingle anc under heading Too Late to Classify. 
roofing manufacturing industry has been filed TO COMMISSION MEN! 
with the Federal Trade Commission under the NEW 72c COAST TERRITORY OPEN 
NRA as extended. The labor provisions of the We now have open a number of territories and 
proposed agreement have been submitted to, and Z ¥ T ° EE Se Se eee CERNE SN eee See 
are now under consideration by, the NRA. The Ooo ate @) assli _ Address: MORRILL-STURGEON LUMBER CO, 
trade practice provisions are before the Fed- — Fons ESS... FUSS. Oe. 
eral Trade Commission for consideration. The] LBR. CONSULTANT WHO KNOWS ALL PHASES WANTED: SALESMAN 
commission has announced that a hearing On} Of retailing lumber can solve your problems and For Pacific Coast lumber in 72c territory. Want 
these trade practice provisions will be held at — your 4 profitable. Charges reasonable. good representation for a good concern. 
10 a. m., Dec. 2, at the office of the commis- ddress 73 care American Lumberman Address “P, 37" care American Lumberman 
sion in Washington. Persons desiring to appear SUN-RAY CLEANS WITHOUT LABOR 
and who have made prior written or telegraphic | Cars, windows, machines, paint floors, laundry, tile. Employment 
request will be heard orally, while communica- Cuts grease instantly. harmless—shampoo and foot 
ti : § trios filed mM 4 relief. Sample 10c (6 gal.) SUN-RAY, Binghamton, 
ions and briefs filed not later than Dec. 2 will] N. Y. BUYING OR SELLING 
become part of the public record, subject to Northwest Forest Products, 20 years experience 
inspection by interested parties. After giving INVENTORY BOOKS AT % PRICE Rail and Intercoastal lumber, bank and trade ref- 
considerati S11 = . Our book contains 48 pages, bound with tag cover, erences. a oe 
pe nside ration to such views, suggestions Or | with filing blanks and index printed on front page. Address “‘N. 86” care American Lumberman. 
objections as may be received, the commission] Size, and length of all standard goods, printed in. 
will proceed to final consideration of the pro-| 128° ro ogfk gtk postage paid a Se oy Vee ero 
nae ly 2o cents : y stage paid. s re ’ 
posed rules, _ FARNHAM STATIONERY & SCHOOL SUPPLY co. | 1*,7ren for a position. Can handle any Part “om 
. +~ ape has announced that on Dec. Minneapolis, Minnesota. Address “No. 87” care American Lumberman. 
3 a hearing will be held on the proposed volun- 
. CARPENTER APRONS 
tary agreement for the rock and slag wool man- Tri ; RETAIL LUMBERMAN P 
ufacturing industry TH » she for samples and prices. 12 years’ experience as manager, in yard handling 
ha E ee SI 4: -~whe co. Inc. fir, western pine, yellow pine. coal, cement, paint, 
Minneapolis, Minn. wire and fence post. Can figure my own esti- 
mates and rough plans. Good bookkeeper and cul- : 
lector. I am 40 years old, married. Can furnish 
T best ref. 
Hymeneal WAN ED Address “N. 96," care American Lumberman. 
RAY-WALL—Miss Mary Louise Wall, daugh- WIDELY EXP’D YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
nh James Howard Wall, vice president of the Offere will, group of mills ov whetesater With on 
suffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., was married E | output, exceptionally competent selling services. 
Nov. 12 to John Vincent Ray, of Buffalo. The mployees ay 7 mE i ~ Oe ag 
ceremony was read in the Immaculate Concep- Address " » Care merress = eal 
tion Church by Monsigr as 
iain Secaheinan” dae 2 Thomas Donohue. A WANTED: MAN WITH SOME MONEY LUMBER-PLANING MILLWORK SUP’T 
wedding breakfast for forty guests followed. Ni full ch lant doing high-class mill- 
The couple left a wedding tri To invest and manage lumber, bui!ders supply, and me years tum coarse ree Boog 1 
p eft on a wedding trip. ' F work. Can estimate; take work from plans, detai 
fuel yard in good county seat city in Michigan. s 
Give experience and references in first letter. Good | ill a ~-_ _— ne mee Lemberman 
MOULTON-ISAACSON — Mark R. Moulton, opportunity, eee eee i Address ° ,” care American Lum nan. — 
sales manager for the Shevlin Pine Sales Co. in reins eect ll- ORD SARUEN. SALESMAN—SALES MANAGER—OR BUYER 
a gry: a a —e Isaac- WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 25 yrs. experience mill, wholesale, retail, all woods, 
son, ¢ ffice employee o ne Shevlin concern, principally Pacific Coast export and domestic yar 
were married Oct. 5 in the Elim Swedish Baptist aout, putemeens species 2 Ree Peon stocks, car material, factory, industrial. eee 
Church, Minneapolis. Rev. J. G. Johnson, pastor] Southern Missouri, Wonderful climate. Good town. eee Coe Sa cee v: ho foreign 
of the church, performed the ceremony. A supper | Wonderful school facilities. If you are not a “top- penn oe Bn Single—now located Pacific Coast but 
reception followed at the home of the bride. Mr. —— do. pet aur. A , L will go anywhere. Fully capable: finest references. 
and Mrs. Moulton left that evening for a trip ress “P. 88." care American Lemberman. Address “‘N. 46." care American Lumberman. 
East, and returned the latter part of the month. WANTED: ASSISTANT MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED YARD MANAGER 
Serer We are interested in contact men who can qualify With excellent record desires to make change; 
FOSTER-SHARPE—George W. Foster, gen-]| as experienced in lumber yard work. Must under- married: 38 years of age; 15 years experience, 
eral manager of the Foster Lumber Co., and| stand record keeping, estimating, etc. executive ability: can invest. 
Mrs. Edwin H. Sharpe, both of Kansas City, Adaress “P. <5" care American Lomberman, Address “P. 46” care American Lumberman.__ 
oe age Age agg a gh yng Fagg WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOORING MILL OPERATING SUP’T OPEN FOR POSITION 
couple left immediately on a weddin tri to Machine man, 35 to 40 years of age. Only quick Or will take position as yard foreman. Thoroughly 
Ww ri ac ns . & p and capable man need apply. State experience and experienced—competent, and _ reliable—good hard- 
yoming and Colorado, and expect to return| wages expected. wood inspector—excellent reference—go anywhere. 
home about Dec. 1. Address “P. 562” care American Lumberman. Address “P. 64” care American Lumberman. — 

















































































































